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*  ’^■'^00  many  (persons)  are  apt,  first  to  fancy  similitudes  be- 

•  tween  the  state  of  things  with  one  people  and  another; 

'  and  then  to  draw  inferences  ;  being,  pt^rhaps,  imposed  upon 

*  by  a  strong  imagination  in  both,  which  yet  must  pass  with 

*  them  for  a  spirit  of  prophecy.  And,  perhaps,  they  take  it 

*  not  well,  if  it  do  not  so  with  others  too.  It. were,  indeed,  the 

*  work  ot  another  prophet,  certainly  to  accommodate  and 

‘  make  application  of  what  w’as  spoken,  by  a  former,  to  a  dis- 

‘  liurt  time  and  people . fhe  aiiectation  of  venturing 
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*  upon  futurity,  and  of  foreboding  direful  things  to  kingdonui 

*  and  nations,  inav,  besides  its  being  without  sufficient  ground, 

*  proceed  from  some  verv  bad  jirinciple  or  other . It  is 

‘  again  as  groundless,  and  inav  argue  as  ill  a  mind,  to  pro- 

*  phesy  smooth  and  pleasant  things  in  a  time  of  ahoumling 

*  w  ickedness.  I  he  safer,  middle  course  is.withoutfiod’s  ex|»reKs 

*  warrant,  not  to  prophesy  at  all,  but,  as  we  have  opportunity, 

‘  to  warn  and  instruct  men  with  all  meekness  and  long  suHer- 

*  ing,  for  w  hich  the  Lord’s  ordinary  messengers  can  never  want 

*  his  warrant.’* 

Such  is  the  striking  language  of  Howe  in  reference  to  his 
own  times,  when,  as  it  should  seem,  the  (’hurch  did  not  want 
for  prophets  and  expounders  of  pro])hecY  ; — each  had  a  ‘  doc- 

*  trine,’  each  *  a  revelation,’  each  *  an  interpretation,’  as  in 
the  Corinthian  (’hurch  of  old.  In  some  instances,  he  remarks, 
the  prediction  imported  ‘  more  heat  of  anger,  than  certainty  of 
‘  fortsight,*  being  dictated  by  *  a  wrathful  spirit  that  would 

*  fetch  down  tire  from  heaven.*  And  in  general.  *  the  too  in- 

*  tent  fixing  of  the  thoughts  upon  any  supposable  events  in  this 

*  world,  argues  at  least  a  narrow',  carnal  mind.’  No  one  will 
suspect  this  great  man  to  have  been  an  indifferent  or  unintel¬ 
ligent  observer  of  the  signs  of  his  own  times,  still  less  to  have 
been  deficient  in  a  devout  regard  for  every  part  of  the  sacred 
volume.  Hut  he  had  w  itnessed  the  prejudicial  effects  of  that 
spiritual  astrology  which  would  interpret  the  Apocalypse  after 
the  manner  of  Moore’s  Almanack,  and  keep  men  *  standing  at 
‘  a  gaze,  expecting  what  should  be  the  height  of  the  French 

*  monarchy  or  the  fate  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  or  of  this  or 

*  that  particular  person  now  on  the  stage,’ — the  sure  symptom 
of  a  *  sickly  mind.’  He  sjieaks  of  some  persons  in  that  day, 
to  whom  the  projihetical  parts  of  Scripture  were  '  of  more 
'  grateful  savour  tlian  the  preceptive  p-art.’  ‘  Men  may  be 

*  much  inclined,’  lie  remarks,  *  to  make  such  a  use  even  of 

*  Scripture  proplieeies,  as  to  feed  this  distemper’  of  their 
minds. t  On  liiese  grounds,  he  deprecated  the  |)ropheticai 
speculations  in  w  hich  it  was  the  fashion  to  indulge  ;  and  more 
c>pecialiy,  tiie  rashness  with  which  some  persons  made  their 
‘  prepossessed  fancy  the  interpreter’  of  unfultilled  prophecy, 

*  drawing  it  down  to  the  little  particularities  of  the  time  and 

*  place  wherein  they  lived,’  and  the  peremptoriness  with  which 
tliey  contended  for  their  doubtful  upplications,  till  the  event 
proved  them  mistaken. 

These  remarks,  coming  from  one  of  the  greatest  of  iheolo- 


•  l*rcf.  to  “  Redeemer’s  Tears.’’  Howe’s  Works,  vol.  iv. 
\  Work?,  vol.  iv.  pp.  7. 
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trijins,  onr  of  tlie  RRintliest  of  men,  may  poaai hi y  enforce  a 
tleixreo  of  atUMition  which  would  scarcely  be  yielded  to  any 
observations  of  ours.  Had  Howe  lived  in  the  present  day,  he 
would  not,  we  imagine,  have  found  /c5.<  occasion  for  his  admo¬ 
nitory  observations  now,  than  he  did  then.  Can  there  he  a 
more  striking  contrast  than  is  afforded  by  the  very  title  of  Mr. 
Irving’s  volumes,  and  that  of  the  treatise  above  referred  to  ?— 

*  Babylon  and  Infidelity  foredoomed  of  God,* — •  The  He- 

*  (lermer’s  Tears  wr|)t  over  lost  souls.*  It  was,  apparently, 
after  reading  some  such  *  furious  imprecations*  as  are  scattered 
tlirough  Mr.  Irving’s  pages,  that  the  illustrious  Author  sat  down 
to  the  composition  of  tliat  pathetic  and  masterly  discourse. 

On  one  point,  however,  Mr.  Irving  seems  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Howe;  namely,  that  *  it  were  the  work  of  another  prophet, 

‘  cerfniidy  to  accommodate  and  make  application  of  what  was 

*  spoken  hy  a  former  prophet.*  He  is  aware,  that  the  authori¬ 

tative  interpretation  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  would  as  much  re- 
rpiire  the  gift  of  prophetic  inspiration,  as  its  first  delivery  did. 
He  modestly  disclaims  for  himself  any  such  high  pretensions, 
not  (leeniiing  himself  *  worthy  to  have  to  him  the  im- 

‘  portant  truths*  contained  in  his  discourse.  That  revelation 
has  been  vouchsafed  to  his  friend  and  master,  Hatley  Frere, 
Rsrj.,  in  whose  Divine  inspiration  he  seems  as  firm  a  believer  as 
Dr.  Reece  was  in  the  mission  of  the  Prophetess  .Ioanna. 

*  Onlv,’  he  adds,  *  the  I^ird  aceonnted  tne  worthi/  to  receive  the 

*  ftiith  of'  those  (hitters  which  he  hid Jirst  mode  known  to  i/on  hh 

*  more  worfht/  ser^'ant,*  Our  readers  will  see  in  how  delicate  a 
predicament  we  are  placed.  If  we  should  hesitate  to  receive 
the  Apocalypse  according  to  Hatley,  we  must  submit  to  be 
stigmatized  as  those  whom  the  Lord  has  not  accounted  worthy 
to  receive  the  faith  of  this  new  revelation.  We  tremble  at  the 
idea  of  criticising  the  writings  of  a  prophet,  at  disputing 
what  the  Lord  has  made  known.  Whatever  Dr.  Thomson  may 
allege  to  the  contrary,  we  have  no  love  for  any  apocryphal 
Scriptures.  But  it  seems  to  us.  that  the  rejection  of  a  new 
l>ook  of  inspiration  would  involve  greater  guilt  than  receiving 
the  hook  of  Maccabees  into  the  Canon.  Mr.  Irv'ing,  however, 
whose  warm  opposition  to  the  circulation  of  nncanonical  books 
is  well  known,  supports  Mr.  Frere  in  bis  opinion  that  the 
Apocryphal  book  of  Esdras  is  inspired. 

*  And  now  if  I  should  have  recourse  to  a  book  not  reckoned  cano¬ 
nical,  .and  not  worthy,  on  account  of  its  manifest  interpolations,  to  be 
so  reckoned,  it  is  because  1  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  evidence 
which  one  particular  vision  brings  to  its  own  divinity,  nor  to  shut  my 
eyes  upon  the  light  which  it  casts,  not  only  upon  the  time  of  the  end 
concerning  which  we  now  treat,  but  upon  the  whole  eventful  history 
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of  Daniel’s  fourth  hciist,  throuffh  all  the  periods  of  its  wicked  supre-' 
macy.  *1  he  vision  hath  been  already  referred  to,  and  is  contained  in 

the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters  of  ihe  second  hook  of  Ksdras . 

A  propheev  is  its  own  evidence,  and  let  this  one  speak  for  itself.* 

Vol.  II.  p.  36, 

According  to  Mr.  Irving’s  exposition,  it  speaks  more  plainly 
than  anv  oite  of  the  canonical  books,  and  Ksdras  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  a  far  more  highly  favoured  revealer  of  secrets, 
thaii  his  ‘  Brother  Daniel.*  We  have,  first  of  all,  under  the 
Kvmbol  of  the  twelve  wings,  the  twelve  Cirsars  ;  next,  ‘  rapidly 

*  but  graphically  sketched,  the  condition  of  the  Roman  empire 
‘  from  the  time  of  the  Ca'sars  till  the  middle  time  then, 
(Miarlemagne,  the  Frencli  Revolution,  and  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte. 

‘  France,  therefore,  which  is  the  head  in  the  midst,  Rome  being  on 
the  right  hand,  and  Austria  upon  the  left,  (for  the  rest  of  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  kingdoms  are  already  devoured,)  awakens  first  into  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  eagle,  and  being  joined  by  the  other  two  heads,  seizeth 

Spain  and  Portugal,  the  last  of  the  feathers . This  sovereign  head 

was  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  wont  to  consider  liimself  as  the  successor 
of  Cl»arlcmagne.* 

*  *  Slid),’  he  remarks  in  conclusion,  '  is  the  vision  which 
‘  Ksdras  had  of  the  Homan  empire  during  the  last  *J()()0  years 

*  of  its  duration  ;  and  when  it  is  considered  how  much  infor^ 

‘  malioN  is  ^iveu  in  it,  and  how  exact  is  its  accomplhhment,  it 
‘  may  well  justify  us  in  having  spent  a  portion  of  this  discourse 
‘  in  adding  it  to  the  other  lights  which  we  are  endeavouring  to 

*  bring  to  hear  upon  the  times  which  are  yet  to  run.*  Thus, 
lilthoiigh  Mr.  Irving  is  so  tolerant  as  not  to  insist  upon  it  as  a 
nccessarv  article  of  faith,  that  we  should  receive  the  prophe¬ 
cies  of  l^sdras  as  canonical,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  no  hesi¬ 
tation  ill  acknowledging  their  genuineness  and  ‘  divinity,*  be¬ 
lieving  them  to  have  been  both  given  by  Inspiration  and  mi¬ 
raculously  accomplished. 

I'or  our  own  parts,  we  confess,  that,  had  not  the  matter  been 
made  known  to  Mr.  Frere,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction 
been  made  so  plain  by  Mr.  Irving,  we  should  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  rank  the  prophecies  ascribed  to  Ezra  somewhat  below 
those  of  Nostraduiiuis.  Not  being  acquainted  with  any  means 
of  detecting  the  alleged  *  interpolations,*  we  should  have  been 
led  to  infer,  that  this  book,  which  professes  to  have  been 
written  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  was  certainly  composed  by 
a  writer  who  had  seen  the  New  Testament.  From  a  number 
of  parallel  passages,  as  Arnold  remarks,  ‘  it  seems  necessary 
'  to  conclude,  either  that  Jesus  Christ  and  liis  apostles  copied 
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*  from  hence,  or  tliat  this  writer  transcribed  largely  from  iht 

*  other.  It  seems  most  probable,*  adds  the  learned  Commen¬ 
tator,  ‘  tliat  the  Author  was  a  Jew  converted  to  Christianity, 

*  who,  in  hopes  of  converting  others,  composed  this  work 

*  under  the  name  of  a  writer  for  whom  the  Jews  had  the  high- 
‘  cst  esteem.'*  Indeed,  were  we  to  suppose  these  prophecies 
to  be  genuine,  tliey  would  be  by  far  the  most  remarkable  for 
explicitness  of  any  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  their  not  being 
cited  by  any  inspired  writer  (except  Mr.  Frere)  would  be  wholly 
unaccountable.  Can  it  be  for  a  moment  supposed,  that  Saint 
Matthew  was  acquaiiited  with  the  follow  ing  scriptures  1  *  Then 
'  said  I  unto  the  angel.  What  young  person  is  it  that  crowneth 

*  them  and  giveth  them  palms  in  their  hands  ?  So  he  answered 
'and  said  unto  me.  It  is  the  Son  of  Clod,  whom  they  have 

*  confessed  in  the  world.’  (2  F^sd.  ii.  4t),  7).  •  For  my  son 
'  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  with  those  that  be  with  him,  and  they 
'  that  remain  shall  rejoice  with  him  four  hundred  years.  After 
'  these  years  shall  my  son  Christ  die,  and  all  men  that  have 
'  life.’  (2  Flsd.  vii.  28,  9).  Mr.  Irving  tells  us,  that  a  prophecy 
is  its  own  evidence;  and  in  this  instance,  at  least,  the  internal 
evidence  is  decisive  enough.  To  speak  of  interpolations,  is 
absurd  :  the  whole  book  is  one  homogeneous  tissue  of  fiction 
and  imposture. 

Our  readers,  then,  will  probably  support  us  in  the  inference, 
that  the  ]>rophetical  character  of  the  book  of  Fsdras  is  not 
among  the  important  truths  which  the  Lord  has  *  revealed’  to 
Mr.  Frere.  That  gentleman,  however,  entitled  his  volume, 
"  A  Combined  V^iew  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  Fsdras,  and 
“  St.  John,  shewing  that  all  the  prophetic  Writings  are  formed 
"  upon  one  Plan.’*  Here,  canonical  and  apocryphal  Scrij)- 
tures  are  boldly  intermingled  in  the  very  title-page.  Mr.  Ir 
ving  has  been  more  prudent,  without  being  more  consistent. 
How  is  it  that  a  hue  and  cry  has  not  been  raised  against  these 
philapocryphists  for  such  papistical  and  heretical  doings?  Had 
an  Fxlectic  Reviewer  but  hinted  at  such  a  thing  as  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  second  book  of  Esdras,  the  whole  country  would 
have  rung  with  the  cry  of.  The  Canon  is  in  danger. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Frere,  to  remark,  that  he  is  not  responsible 


•  Arnold  on  the  ^ocrypha.  4to.  p.  660.  The  learned  Author 
supposes  the  Pseudo  Esdras  to  have  lived  in  the  times  of  the  6rst 
heathen  persecution.  At  chap.  v.  verse  4.,  the  angel  is  made  to  say  : 
“If  the  Most  High  grant  thee  to  live,  thou  shaJt  see  after  the  third 
trumpet^**  &c.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  whence  this  phrase  was  bor¬ 
rowed  ?  But  a  still  more  obvious  plagiarism  occurs  in  chap.  ii.  versa 
42,  &c.,  taken  from  Rev.  vii. 
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for  the  ridiculous  light  in  which  his  eloquent  friend’s  indis¬ 
cretion  has  placed  him.  He  puts  forth  no  claims  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  propliet,  but  writes  like  a  modest  and  pious, 
though  visionary  man.  His  errors  of  judgement,  however, 
we  should  have  thought  sufhciently  numerous  and  palpable,  to 
deter  any  man  of  sound  mind  from  implicitly  surrendering  him¬ 
self  to  such  a  guide  ;  for,  not  to  sneak  of  his  raising  the  pre¬ 
tended  prophecies  of  Ksdras  to  a  level  w  ith  those  of  Daniel 
and  St.John, — an  indication  of  a  radical  want  of  judgement 
at  the  very  outset, — many  of  his  expository  reveries  are  so  wild 
and  pueiiie,  and  some  of  them  so  very  exceptionable,  as  to 
render  the  temiency  of  his  volume,  though  not  its  design, 
extremely  questionable.*  Mr.  Irving  confesses,  that  when  he 
first  met  with  Mr.  Frere,  he  was  completely  ignorant  on  the 
subject  of  the  Prophecies ;  and  w  e  may  admire  the  simple- 
hearted  ingenuousness  with  whieh,  *  as  became  one  that  is 
•  ignorant  towards  his  teacher,’  he  *  received  without  cavilling* 
the  whole  scheme  and  substance  of  the  Author’s  Interpreta¬ 
tions.  Hut  a  little  less  rashness  and  dogmatism  than  are  ex¬ 
hibited  in  his  pages,  would  have  hecouie  a  novice  in  these 
hlmlies.  We  admit  that  Mr.  Irving,  if  not  more  ‘  worthy,'  is 
in  some  respects  wiser  than  his  teacher  ;  yet,  he  goes  beyond 
him  in  credulity.  Mr.  Frere  only  believes  in  the  prophecies  of 
l*'sdras  :  Mr.  Irving  vouches  for  the  revelations  made  to  Mr. 
h'rere  ;  and  he  is  w  illing,  apparently,  that  his  own  qualifications 
as  an  expositor  of  nrophecv  should  be  estimated  by  this  sig¬ 
nal  display  of  easy  faith  and  infirmity  of  judgement.  VV  e  are 
unfeignedly  sorry  that  he  should  have  exhibited  himself  in  tliis 
light.  It  is  said  of  Saul,  that  he  was  a  goodly  person  :  “  from 
the  shoulders  and  upwards  he  was  higher  than  any  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  yet,  great  was  the  general  surprise  when  he  appeared 
among  the  prophets.  “  And  they  said,  What  is  this  that  is 
come  unto  the  son  of  Kish/'*  Mr.  Irving’s  appearance  among 
the  expounders  of  prophecy  is  in  like  manner  adapted  to  pro¬ 
voke  an  application  of  the  well-known  proverb — *  Is  Saul  also 
‘  among  the  prophets  /*  Most  assuredly  he  is  out  of  his  element. 

A  man  of  Mr.  Irving  s  powers  of  mind  could  not  produce  a 
work  absolutely  worthless,  and  the  present  volumes  will  not 


•  Sec  Eclectic  Ueview,  Vol.  VII.  (N.  S.)  p.  4-83.  This  gentle¬ 
man  fnuls  in  Dan.  xi.,  the  overthrow  of  the  French  monarchy,  Bona¬ 
parte’s  cumpuign  in  Italy,  the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  by 
Lord  Selson,  and  the  attack  on  the  Danish  flett  in  1801,&c.  &c. 
lie  makes  llie  British  nation  to  be  the  I  ti,0()0  scaled  ones,  Rev.  vii., 
the  1  IKCXX)  palm-bearing  virgins,  Rev.  xiv.,  and  *  the  Holy  Cove- 
*  naiil’  of  Daniel.  We  refer  to  hib  first  edition. 
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he  found  wanting  in  splendid  passages  of  declamatory  and 
hortatory  eloquence.  Much  unquestionable  truth  and  season- 
aide  admonition  are  blended  with  Ins  fanciful  interpretations 
and  minatory  fulminations,  in  which  he  not  only  professes  to 
have  deciphered  the  scroll  of  prophecy,  but  would  seem  to 
have  seized  upon  the  Apocalyptic  trumpet,  and  to  have  merged 
the  feelings  of  a  man  in  the  stern  commi>sion  of  a  destroying 
an^el. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  style,  we  give  the  conclusion  of  his 
seventh  ‘  fytte.* 

‘  lUit  before  concluding  this  and  the  former  part,  I  beg,  for  what 
hath  been  set  forth  therein,  to  apologize,  to  the  soil  and  elTcminatc 
spirit  of  this  generation  of  saints,  whose  untempered  edge  1  must  ofl 
have  injured — and  to  the  political  and  expedient  spirit  of  this  gene¬ 
ration  of  saints,  whose  zeal  for  parliamentary  questions  1  must  oft 
liave  taken  aback — and  to  every  spirit  of  loving-kindness  for  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  Christ,  and  of  compromise  with  the  powers  of  this  present 
world,  to  whom  my  discourse  must  have  been  like  gall  and  worm¬ 
wood.  To  all  such  spirits,  sorely  tried  by  the  above  discourse,  1  have 
my  apology  to  make,  before  I  leave  the  subject  of  this  stroke  of 
tlooiii; — which  1  make  by  referring  them  back  to  the  history  and 
tnumeration  which  I  made  of  God’s  former  dealings  with  the  impeni¬ 
tent  generations  of  men  since  tlie  w'orld  began  ;  therewith  preparing 
the  way  to  the  unwelcome  strain  whicli  1  had  to  sing.  But  if  they 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  analogy  of  the  doings  of  the  Lord,  nor 
interpret  his  future  purposes  by  the  past,  then  I  have  in  the  next 
place  to  make  this  other  apology  for  the  unsavoury  discourse ; — that 
It  siicketh  close  to  the  letter  of  the  word  of  God,  not  magnifying 
that  which  the  holy  and  true  word  hath  to  the  utmost  maguihed ; 
nor  imagining  in  more  terrible  forms,  that  scenery  of  destruction, 
which  the  Spirit  of  truth  hath  exhausted  the  whole  machinery  of 
terrible  imaginations  to  body  forth.  But,  if  they  will  not  take  these 
my  two  good  and  suHicient  apologies — if  they  will  not  be  enlightened 
by  the  past  history  of  truth,  natural  and  revealed,  nor  give  ear  to 
the  perpetual  voice  of  prophecy  since  the  world  began;  what  do 
these  dreamers  of  poetical  and  sentimental  fancies — these  good-na¬ 
tured  despoilers  of  Christian  charity,  whereof  they  affect  the  reve¬ 
rence,  say  to  the  awful  and  overwhelming  debt  of  justice,  which  the 
enemies  of  Christ  and  his  Church  have  contracted  upon  their  unbe¬ 
lieving  and  persecuting  heads  ?  Or  is  Christ  a  king  no  more,  and 
hath  he  forgotten  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  people  ?  And  Is  God  no 
more  a  man  of  war,  and  hath  the  Lord  of  hosts  ceased  to  he  his 
name  ?  And  shall  his  dealings  with  his  saints  no  longer  be  justified 
in  their  sight,  and  in  the  si^ht  of  all  the  heathen  round  about  ?  And, 
what !  shall  he  allow  his  children  to  be  captive  for  ever,  and  for  ever 
to  hang  their  harps  upon  the  willows,  and  mourn  for  Zion  which  is 
desolate  ?  Shall  the  remnant  which  still  remaineth  scattered  amongst 
the  nations,  and  oppressed  with  scorn  and  cruelty,  remain  a  despised 
and  rejected  people  ?  And  shall  the  names  with  which  they  rail 
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against  us,  not  be  written  ngainst  them,  nnd  the  evil  mewiires  whicli 
they  served  out,  be  returned  upon  their  own  heads,  and  their  cur*, 
ings  return  into  their  own  throats,  nnd  tlieir  prosperity  perish,  ami 
all  their  glory  and  their  strength  be  scattered  like  chnti*  before  the 
wind  ?  Then  hath  the  Lord  forgotten  to  he  gracious,  and  his  cove* 
nant  is  no  longer  sure  ;  and  titere  is  no  more  n  .Indge  over  all  the 
earth,  who  doeth  righteously.  Call  they  this  hardness  of  heart? 
that  the  wicked  should  perish.  Call  they  this  unmercifid  ?  that  the 
nations  which  forget  (lod,  should  he  cast  into  hell.  Whnt  would 
these  sott-luMirted  tools  ?  'fhat  (tod  should  cense  to  be  holy  ?  That 
CMirist  should  cease  to  he  the  manifestation  of  love  and  holiness  in 
kissing  conununion  ;  of  mercy  and  justice  in  sweetest  accordancy  ? 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  cease  from  being  named  Holy,  nnd  True, 
and  Comforter  ?  that  there  should  be  no  separate  people — no  rxKXKna, 
or  elected  Church  ?  no  apostate  and  perishing  world  ?  all  things  re¬ 
turned  to  chaos  again,  nil  things  confused  and  intermingled  ?  As 
the  I.ord  liveth  nnd  hath  testified  for  what  he  liveth,  they  are  igno. 
rant,  and  blind,  nnd  foolish,  and  wicked,  who  pervert  the  minds  of 
men  with  such  wrctchcil  imaginings  of  short-sighted  good-nature,  of 
all  tolerating  injustice. 

‘  To  the  soul  of  every  truly  spiritual  man,  who  hath  been  made  a 
partaker  of  the  divine  nature,  there  is  nothing  but  the  most  hlimltMl 
error  and  ill-directed  spirit  in  that  puling  pity,  which  sigheth,  and 
weepeth,  and  muketh  iumentation  over  the  poor  souls  whom  the 
papal  superstition  doth  oppress,  nnd  whom  the  son  of  infidelity  doth 
gall  unto  the  death  ;  but  w  hile  it  sighs,  nnd  weeps,  and  mak(  s  its 
pitiful  lamentations  over  the  captive  nnd  imprisoned  souls,  will  lift  no 
voice  of  haired  and  rebuke,  utter  no  withering  curses,  and  bring  no 
etfectual  blow  against  ihorc  evil  powers  which  have  caught  the  sinner 
in  their  ini{|uities,  and  by  their  inicpiities  continue  to  secure  them  in 
their  fearful  hold.  If  they  have  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and 
tlte  all-prevalency  of  liis  kingdom,  why  do  they  not  set  the  battle  in 
array  against  these  his  enemies,  who  ninintain  so  mighty  a  head 
against  him  ?  As  1  live,  it  is  because  I  love  the  souls  of  nten,  that  I 
hate  these  oppressors  of  the  souls  of  men.  If  the  life  of  the  soid 
were  not  dear  in  my  sight,  1  would  not  be  moved  with  horror  against 
those  who  consume  souls  by  tliousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  If  the 
liberty  of  the  soul  were  not  glorious.  I  would  not  thus  be  grieved  by 
the  captivity  of  so  many  miilions,  or  rejeuce  that  the  day  of  their  re- 
ilcmptiou  draweth  nigh,  riie  I.ord  judge  between  lue  and  those 
.-‘oft-hearted  optimists,  if  I  love  not  the  souls  of  men  better  than 
they  ;  and  endeavour  to  trune  n)y  discourse  according  to  Ilis  word, 
mure  exactly  than  they.  Hut  if  1  utter  any  malice  to  the  person  of 
any  man,  or  wish  any  wish  but  redemption  to  any  man,  while  1  hate 
tlie  oppressors,  and  rejoice  that  their  rod  is  to  be  so  soon  broken,  the 
l.ortl  forgive  me,  for  1  mean  it  not  so,  uiid  do  only  desire  to  be  the 
mouth  of  his  holy  prophets,  w’ho  have  prophesied  since  the  world 
began,  and  of  ins  ifoii  Jesus  Christ,  whose  testimony  is  the  spirit  of 
protdiecy. 

‘  riicsc  apologies  for  that  which  1  have  set  forth  concerning  the 
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Utt  catn^rophe  of  divine  wraili,  I  make  as  to  •  generation  of  Zion’s 
chiiilron,  travail  in  the  prophecy  is  small,  and  whnsie  faith  of 

it  U  therefore  faint )  who  have  forsaken  the  prumisi^s  which  God  hath 
^ivea  them,  and  arc  leaning  unto  the  broken  reed  of  state-|>oliry  and 
poM’cr,  and  look  for  their  salvation  from  ungodly  and  unbelieving 
statesmen,  of  whom  many  will  be  found  themselves  underlaying  the 
captivity  of  superstition,  on  the  wide-spread  sore  of  infidelity.  But 
the  true  apology  is  to  teach  them  what  this  battle  of  Armageddon 
ifi,  if  indeed  they  will  be  tauglit ;  which  I  count  to  be  no  less  than  the 
last  crisis  of  the  strife  between  good  and  evil  which  hath  been  waged 
upon  the  earth  since  the  world  began,  whereof  the  event  is  to  deter¬ 
mine,  whether  Satan  or  Christ  shall  have  it,  and  hold  it  for  ever : 
when  in  their  true  sense  and  full  signiftcancy.  alf  the  promises  made 
to  the  saints,  which  have  but  bmlded,  or  shown  tender  and  delicate 
shoots,  shall  flourish  like  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  all  the  prophe¬ 
cies  fully  ripened,  shall  shed  fruit  every  where  ;  and  the  weary  way¬ 
worn  Church  shall  begin  to  enter  into  rest,  and  its  labours  be  accom- 
plislied ;  and  Canaan  shall  no  longer  be  a  figure,  and  Christ’s  king¬ 
dom  shall  no  longer  be  a  figure,  the  resurrection  shall  no  longer  be 
an  expectation,  but  a  reality ;  and  there  can  be  no  more  scepticism, 
when  the  faithful  people  are  standing  in  their  lots — Abraham,  Isaac, 
anti  Jacob,  and  all  the  Patriarchs — Job,  David,  and  Daniel,  and  all 
the  Prophets.  And  let  no  man,  calling  himself  a  Christian,  go  to 
sicken  tiie  life  of  these  conclusions  from  the  faithful  word  of  C>od, 
by  hhi  puling  sentiment  concerning  this  miserable  earth,  and  his  de¬ 
sire  to  escape  from  it  as  fast  as  may  he.  Who  art  thou  ?  a  man  !  that 
speaketh  so  of  this  earth,  to  reclaim  which  the  Lord  of  glory  came 
down,  and  was  a  despised  and  rejected  servant  ?  And  what  are  thy 
sentiments,  thou  fallen  reptile,  to  set  them  up  against  the  true  and 
faithful  book  of  (jud  ;  which,  forsooth,  thou  wilt  foreclose,  because 
thou  hast  a  sentiment  ?  Perish  thy  sentiment,  which  thus  veileth  one 
word  of  the  everlasting  truth.  Of  which,  before  one  iota  shall  pass, 
heaven  and  earth,  and  thou  too,  with  nil  thy  sentiment,  shall  like¬ 
wise  pass.  But  if  thou  wilt  bring  thy  meagre  mind,  and  more  mea¬ 
gre  faith  to  take  a  moment’s  thought  upon  the  subject,  wilt  thou 
please  to  answer  me  this  question-— If  this  earth  was  deemed  of  God 
ivorthy  to  be  the  place  of  the  contest  between  Christ  and  Satan,  why 
should  it  not  be  worthy  to  be  the  place  of  the  triumph  }  If  saints 
arc  regenerated  on  earth,  and  on  earth  maintained  in  their  warfare, 
why  on  earth  should  they  not  have  the  rest  and  the  victory  ?  Thou 
and  thy  sentimentality  are  batefui  to  God,  and  pitiful  in  the  sight  of 
true  and  sufficient  reason. 

*  But  besides  this  childish  sentiment  of  the  mind,  there  is  another 
of  the  heart  widely  prevalent  in  the  Church,  (if  I  might  call  that 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  worldly  wisdom  and  divine  wisdom,  of 
human  fancies  and  taithful  doctrines,  of  form  and  expediency,  by  the 
holy  name  of  Church,)  that  these  judgements  of  the  Lord  upon  tJic 
heathen,  and  upon  tlie  papal  nations,  arc  not  to  be  spoken  in  charita¬ 
ble  cars  ;  and  that  the  man  who  broacheth  such  doctrines,  is  a  hsrd- 
hcai  ted  fanatic,  and  blinded  apostle  of  his  own  maliciousness.  Ye 
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tender-hearted  objectors  to  God’s  most  righteons  judi^ments,  whst 
say  ye,  to  the  holocaust  of  a  generation  at  the  deluge  ?  what,  to  the 
smiting  of  Egypt’s  first-born  of  man  and  beast }  what,  to  the  root-and* 
branch  destruction  of  the  Cannnnitish  nations?  and  to  Saul’s  cutting 
olf,  because  ho  spared  any  creature  of  Amalek  which  breathed  the 
breath  of  life?  And  what  say  you  to  the  five  city-fulls  of  men, 
who  were  consumed  with  fire  from  heaven?  And  what  say  you  of 
all  the  burdens  of  the  prophets?  Nineveh  had  hut  sixty  days  for 
repentance.  These  nations  have  Iiad  almost  ^000  years.  Oh  !  but 
the  I.ord  will  not  send  such  as  you  to  do  his  errands  !  Fear  not  that 
your  tender  hearts  will  be  wounded.  Ye  who  cannot  hear  his  mes¬ 
sages,  shall  not  know  his  works.  Now,  w’as  not  Jesus  of  Naaaretli  as 
tender  as  you,  who  wept  over  Jerusalem,  yet^brought  on  it  that  de¬ 
struction  which  maketh  the  car  still  to  tingle.  Weep,  yen,  weep; 
and  because  you  pity,  cry  aloud  like  Jonalu  It  is  a  weighty  com¬ 
mission,  but  rtee  not  from  it,  ye  who  bear  the  name  of  prophets;  lest 
the  Lord  overtake  you  in  the  way,  or  swift  destruction  overtake  you. 
Ye  lovers  of  your  natural  tastes,  and  your  natural  feelings,  more  than 
of  the  revelation  of  God!  Ye  disbelievers  of  his  holiness  and  his 
truth  !  Ye  intolerant  indulgers  of  heresy,  and  the  arch  heretic  !  Ye 
disguised  lovers  of  tlie  motlter  of  harlots  !  1 'ear  great I3’ — firar  I  say, 

lest  ye  be  overwhelmed  with  her.  Hut  take  not  on  you  the  name  of 
(lod’s  prophets,  call  yourselvi's  no  longer  preachers  of  Christ,  if  ve 
dare  not  declare  his  tearful  messages.  Let  others  stand  forth  to  be 
the  videttes  of  the  camp,  the  watchmen  of  the  holy  city,  if  ye  will 
speak  favourable  words,  and  hold  out  signals  of  peaee  to  the  enemy. 
The  promises  shall  be  taken  from  you,  and  ye  shall  not  enter  into  his 
rest,  by  means  of  unbelief.  Fear,  fear,  lest  a  promise  being  left  you 
of  entering  in,  any  of  you  should  seem  to  fall  short.’ 

Vol.  II.  pp.  251 — 40. 

W’e  have  beard  it  observed,  (hat  Mr.  Irving  I^as  sounded  a 
t'aithfid  alarm,  but  that  there  is  a  crack  in  his  trumpet,  which 
gives  a  harshness  to  its  sounds.  This  was  meant  as  no  un¬ 
friendly  criticism,  nor  do  we  know  that  we  can  state  the  case 
more  correctly.  The  misfortune  is.  that  those  who  stand  most 
in  need  of  warning,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  l)e  more  struck  with 
(he  dismal  harshness  of  its  notes,  than  arrested  by  their  import. 
Mr.  Irving  has  not  the  art  of  making  biniself  forgotten  in  his 
luesbage.  liis  very  sentences  are  all  thrown  into  attitudes,  and 
his  niannerisiu  steals  away  the  attentiuu  from  his  luatter.  For 
instance,  when  we  find  a  speaker  or  a  writer  introducing  a  state- 
luent  or  opinion  with  a  solemn  adjuration  in  the  very  language 
of  the  Deity  himself — *  As  I  /ice,*  or  in  the  words  ol  the 
Saviour.  *  I  eri/g,  veri/t/,  i  mk/u  i/oii,’ — the  revolting  iiu- 
]>ropriety  of  tiie  phraseology  destroys  all  confidence  in  the 
judgement  of  the  individual,  aud  bars  the  mind  against  his 
communication.  In  such  a  case,  there  is  nothing  between  im¬ 
plicitly  submitting  to  the  man  as  a  Divinely  commissioned 
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trncher,  and  wondering  after  him  a*  a  theological  empiric. 
These  remarks  may  he  deemed  severe  ;  we  mean  them  to  be  so. 
But.  whether  Mr.  Irving  may  rank  us  with  the  righteous  or 
not,  it  is  in  kindness  that  we  would  smite  him  for  stich  aberra¬ 
tions  as  these,  which  are  the  more  severely  to  be  deprecated,  in- 
a>inoch  as  they  are  unworthy  of  his  talents,  inconsistent  with 
his  piety,  and  tend  greatly  to  diminish  his  usefulness. 

Mr.  Irving’s  scheme  of  interpretation,  we  do  not  think  it 
necessaiy  minutely  to  analyse,  since  it  is  confessedly  borrowed. 
Partly  on  this  account,  we  have  suHered  his  volumes  to  remain 
80  long  unnoticed  ;  and  partly,  because  it  is  both  an  ungracious 
and  a  disagreeable  part  of  oiir  official  duty,  to  hold  u]»  to  de¬ 
served  condemnation  the  pernicious  indiscretions  of  intliiential 
and  pious  men.  The  general  subject  of  the  publications  before 
us  is,  however,  one  of  the  highest  interest,  and  which  we 
should  rejoice  to  see  competently  treated  ;  and  although  we 
are  conscious  of  being  able  to  contribute  btil  in  a  humble  de¬ 
gree  to  clear  up  its  ditficulties,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  this 
occasion  to  suggest  a  few  considerations,  with  a  view  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  to  direct  further  inquiry. 

What  is  the  design  of  Prophecy?  Mr.  Irving  states  it  to  he 
twofold,  ‘  according  to  the  character  of  those  to  whom  the 
‘  revelation  is  given— the  VV'orld  or  the  Church.’ 

*  When  tho  revelation  is  made  to  the  princes,  cities,  or  nations  of 
the  world,  as  by  Balaam  to  die  King  of  Moab,  by  Jonah  to  Nineveh, 
and  by  the  dreams  which  Daniel  interpreted,  to  Nebuchadnezzar 
king  of  Babylon ;  the  great  end  in  view  is,  to  teach  their  wicked  and 
rcheilious  hearts,  that  **  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of 
men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  He  will  and  along  with  this 
Icison  of  God’s  personality  and  power,  to  teach  this  other  lesson  of 
his  lioly  providence,  that  unless  they  humble  their  pride  and  repent 
ot  iheir  wickedness,  they  shall  feel  the  rod  of  his  anger,  and  the  fierce¬ 
ness  of  his  fiery  indignation.  But,  when  the  revelation  is  brought 
unto  the  Church,  as  of  the  flood  to  Noah,  of  the  promised  seed  to 
Abrahuin,  of  the  seventy  weeks  to  Daniel  in  the  house  of  his  cap« 
tivity,  of  the  revelation  to  John  in  the  place  of  his  exile  ;  the  blessed 
end  which  God  hath  in  view  is,  to  reward  the  faith  of  his  servants, 
and  to  refresh  the  drooping  spirit  of  his  Church,  and  to  assure  Israel 
his  inheritance,  that  however  the  heathen  may  rage,  and  the  people 
imagine  a  vain  thing  against  the  Lord  and  his  anointed,  his  faithful* 
ness  shall  never  depart,  nor  his  watchfulness  fail,  from  those  who 
have  chosen  him  for  their  trust.’  Vol.  I.  pp.  13,  11*. 

To  this  view  of  the  twofold  end  of  Prophecy,  we  should  not 
much  object,  had  Mr.  Irving  classified  the  Divine  predictions 
as  consisting  of  threatenings  and  promises,  instead  of  making 
the  distiuction  turn  upon  the  description  or  class  of  persons  to 
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whom  th^r  w^ro  sperifirollv  addnj!?«;pd.  h'or  thU  TppTf^fMt- 
lion,  lli^ro  is  no  SrripHiral  wnrnint ;  and  the  examples  ndcluced 
prove  as  !uurh.  I'he  threateninp^s  of  (i»»d  are  often  addri'ssed  to 
his  CMnirrh,  while  the  promises  of  his  mercy  are  held  out  to 
the  World.  Thus,  with  le^arfl  to  the  rev<*lntton  of  the  flood  U 
Xoah.  i)r  rather  bv  Xoah  to  that  generation,  it  is  said,  that 
“  Xoah,  beinjv  wnrned  by  (Jod,”  was  “  /tiovrrf  with  fear  to  t)re» 

**  pare  un  ark  lor  the  savi!i<v  of  his  house,*’  (Heb.  \i.  7.)  Nor 
WHS  there  any  tliin<v  in  theawfid  inessaojeto  rewsrfi  his  faith  or 
to  refresh  his  spirit.  A^ain  ;  the  revelation  to  John  in  the  Ule 
)f  PatmoH  opens  w  ith  a  series  of  predictive  warnings,  adclressed, 
not  to  the  world,  hut  to  the  <  hiireh,  and  havinof  lor  their  de- 
sicTi  tliat  verv  end  which  Air.  Irvinp^  would  rt'strict  to  revela¬ 
tions  made  to  the  princes  and  nations  of  the  world,  iiesidet 
which,  inanv  of  the  predictions  avhich  would  fall  under  his  tint 
class,  were  exclusivelv  nd<lressed  to  (Jod’s  chosen  peoy)le. 

'rhe  Author  snhsepuentiv  distinpfuishes  Prophecy  into  two 
kinds  :  *  Discursive  Prophecy,  or  the  shewinpr  forth  of  the  pur- 

*  poses  of  (ri>d  respec.tiusT  the  World  and  the  (  Jiure.h;’  and 

*  f’rophetic  History,  cr  the  same  y)UTposes  fligesled  into  a  imr- 

*  rative  of  common  events,  drawn  up  with  inference  to  time  and 

*  pl.ace,  ;*  of  which  the  oniif  instances  are  stated  be  tlie  i)Ookt 
of  r)nniei  and  .lohn.  Of  these  two  kinds,  we  are  told,  ‘  the  liis- 
‘  foricai  are  for  the  wise,  the  Discursive  tdr  the  unwise;  those 

*  for  tlie  h  arned,  these  tor  the  unlearned  of  the  children  of  Ood.’ 
With  this  distinction, our  readers  will  not,  we  iinau^ine,  he  better 
satished.  l  or.  in  the  first  place,  many  of  the  prophecicis  in  the 
hook  c>f  Zecharinh  strictly  fall  within  ilie  second  i  lass,  accor- 
tiimj  to  the  Author’s  own  definition;  whereas  he  allows  none 
of  tiie  books  of  the  Old  Testament  to  he  of  this  kind,  .save  the 
hook  of  Daiiitl.  Secondly,  a  distinction  which  would  suppose 
the  iinequivocaily  explicit  prophecy  of  the  Seventy -sevens  to 
have  been  addressed  only  to  the  wise  and  learned,  and  the 
mysterious  oracles  of  David  and  Isaiah  to  iiave  been  intended 
for  tiie  unwise  and  the  unltarned,  cun  rest  upon  no  solid  haBW 

T  intellisrihle  principle. 

The  several  ends  and  desiu;ns  of  Prophetic  Revelation  must 
he  asccitaiued  by  atlemively  consideriiux  the  specidc  ciiaractcr 
of  the  various  communications  wtiich,  at  sundry  times  and  in 
divers  niaimeis,  ( Jod  bus  vuuchsaicd  to  inuke  by  hia  holy  pro- 
]'hei8.  riiat  they  eoinprise  both  promises  and  tiireateningf. 
that  they  have  a  twofold  as|)ect  on  those  who  believed  aod 
those  who  despistsi  the  wariiiu^  or  tlie  |)iomised  blessing,  is  un 
obvious  remark,  but  cue  of  too  general  a  nutuie  to  seive  u»  in 
the  present  discussion.  A  luoixi  iiupoiiaiil  disiinctioti  is  ob- 
^cn-nble  between  preatcitem^  of  fimiied  auU  iatrrt^f 
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irr  the  propheri***^  i*pl;»flnQr  to  indivirliinlH  ;  «wr.h,  for  in<fon<,4^, 
the  .^n!j;elin  :innnnrl;Mion  re^ipertingr  ^nmnon,  fh^  to 

:^:»Tniiel  rnnr.ernino;  Kli,  the  prophetic  rtenunciationH  of  Klijafi 
-punertiny  A  hah.  and  the  predictions  relatin^j  to  Oyrns,  to.Fofiiah, 
to  Zenihhiihel,  and  .ro«?hna.  To  this  class  also  we  may  refer 
the  predictions  respertinpr  nations  and  c^mmnnities,  which  were 
literally  and  /y‘e/7//y  fidf^lled  in  the  event ;  a«  those  respecting 
•he  tall  of  Tyre  and  of  Babylon,  the  conquest,  and  degradation 
,it  Riiypf.  the  punishment  of  Moah,  Rdom.  and  Damascus,  and 
iiir  Cord’s  prediction  respecting^  the  overthrow  of  .fernsalem. 
Willi  retard  fo  all  these  prophecies,  it  may  be  remarked,  that, 
.ui  their  object  was  specific,  so,  their  purport  was  unequivocaF, 
and  could  not  he  mistaken.  They  concerned  the  present  inte- 
rsts  of  the  individuals  to  whom  they  were  immediately  ad- 
iressed,  and  were  obviously  desigpied  to  evcite  and  enable  them 
0  prepare  themselves  before-hand  for  the  arrival  of  the  eventa 
mnniinccfi.  The  end  of  such  predictions,  instead  of  heingf 
‘  twofohl/  w.is  multifold,,  varyingf  Infinitely,  according^  to  the 
nore  or  less  private  niiture  and  diH’erent  bearing^  of  the  pro- 
)hecy.  Rtif,  gjenerally  speak ingr.^hey  were  intended  to  sfreng^then 
he  fiiiih  of  God’s  people  in  his  almi*^hty  power  and  ri^hteoue 
^overnnitmt,  as  well  as  to  evcite  repentance  and  fear  of  the 
uedirted  jtidgremenfs,  and  to  enable  those  who  believed  and 
heeded  them  to  avoid  the  calamities  announced.  These  pur* 
po.^es,  they  answered  while  unfiillilled*.  Subsequently  to  their 
iirrompliKhment,  they  served  sometimes  as  attestations  of  the 
erncitv  and  Divine  authority  of  the  prophet  who  delivered  the 
»rcdicrion,  sometimes  as  sanctions  of  the  Divine  commands,  or 
^111,  as  standin*^  monuments  of  the  supremacy  of  the  God  of 
Urnel,  and  evidences  of  the  true  reliipon.  And,  as  recorded, 
orjether  with  their  •accomplishment,  in  the  sacred  writing's,  they 
till  .uiKwer,  in  these  respects,  an  important  end.  Their  primary 
desif^n,  however,  was,  in  connevion  with  the  event  folhiwin^ 
ctn.«e  upon  the  prediction,  (sonietinies  only  a  few  years  or 
noniliK,  at  other  times  a  generation  intervening^,)  to  promote 
he  same  lunral  ends  that  die  ordinary  threateiiinirs  ami  pro- 
nisesof  the  Divine  word,  in  conjunction  with  God%  Providential 
lisnensations,  are  intended  to  subserve  now.  Mr.  Irvinj^  him- 
eli  remarks,  that 

•  PromiRe  is  nuthini^  but  prophecy,  there  bein^^  between  these  no 
tiiiferrnce,  in  the  ends  fbr  which  they  are  given,  in  the  evidence  upon 
»hich  they  rest,  or  in  the  thiits  which  the  thith  of  tliem  proilueeth 
n  the  '^oiil.  Or,  if  there  be  a  (itsdnction  between  the  pmphecief  and 
{irnmises,  which  are  one*  in  spirit,  this  it  the  only  distinction ;  that 
the  forraer  bear  die  same  relation  to  the  Providence  of  God,  whieli 
Utter  boar  to  Iiis  Grace.'  Vul.  1.  p.  I?). 
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The  Jews,  in  fact,  by  virtue  of  their  peculiar  relation  to  Je¬ 
hovah  as  a  people,  were  placed  under  a  Providential  dispensa¬ 
tion  altogether  extraordinary, — a  dispensation  of  Prophecy  and 
Miracle;  or.  to  speak  more  accurately,  (prophecy  being  itself 
a  miracle,)  of  miraculous  communication  and  miraculous  inter¬ 
position.  The  prediction  and  the  miracle  were  often  of  very 
private  interest,  as  are  many  of  the  most  remarkable  interpo¬ 
sitions  of  Divine  Providence  on  behalf  of  individuals  under  the 
present  economy.  What  would  now  pass  for  ordinary  and 
private  events  in  domestic  history,  (such  as  the  birth  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  child  or  the  recovery  of  the  sick  in  answer  to 
prayer,)  then  partook  of  the  extraordinary  and  miraculous 
character  of  the  general  dispensation. 

Hut,  collaterally  with  these  predictions  of  limited  and  tem¬ 
porary  interest,  and  distinct  from  them,  we  find  in  the  Old 
'restainent  Scriptures,  a  connected  chain  of  Prophecy  of  a 
totally  difltM'cnt  character,  marked  by  its  unity  of  design,  per¬ 
manent  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  obscure  and  indeter¬ 
minate  import.  This  line  of  prediction  begins  w  ith  the  proiuifie 
of  a  Redeemer  made  to  our  First  Parents ;  a  promise  general, 
mysterious,  and  as  to  the  mode  and  circumstances  of  its  fulfil¬ 
ment,  wholly  indefinite.  This  revelation  was  subsequently 
enlarged  from  time  to  time,  and  its  import  became  more  and 
more  clearly  developed  as  the  time  of  consummation  drew  on. 
Still,  in  all  the  varied  reiterations  of  this  grand  promise,  from 
Adam  to  Malachi,  the  absence  of  explicitness,  a  reserve  which 
diecked  the  presumption  of  curiosity,  an  enigmatical  phraseo- 
logy  which  renders  it  probable  that  even  the  inspired  messenger 
did  not  understand  its  full  import,  are  prominent  features  of 
the  prophetic  discovery.  Indeed,  as  we  had  occasion  to  re¬ 
mark  in  a  former  article*,  those  predictions  which,  since  their 
fulfilment,  approach  the  nearest  to  historical  records  of  past 
facts,  must  have  been  to  a  Jew  tbe  most  obscure,  and  seem 
adapted  to  check  and  to  correct,  rather  than  to  excite  the 
national  anticipations  of  the  promised  Messiah.  Nor  does  it 
appear  that  these  prophecies  enabled  the  most  attentive  and 
pious  expectant  of  their  fulhlinent  to  prepare  for  the  actual 
event.  Ought  not  Christ  to  suffer/*  was  a  question  which 
not  the  most  enlightened  Jew  was  able  to  answer  or  to  com- 
]»rchend.  till  the  foretold  event  had  taken  place.  It  is  true, 
the  disciples  of  our  Lord  were  reproached  with  slow-hearted- 

•  Eel.  Rev.  Vol.  xix.  p.  219.  Art.  Gisborne’s  Essays.  Not  having 
seen  reason  to  ehange  the  opinions  then  expressed,  we  shall  be  ex¬ 
cused  for  repeating  in  this  place  the  tenor  of  some  observations  which 
few  of  our  readers,  probably,  will  have  in  recollection. 
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neis  and  hlindnos*  for  not  recognizing  the  accomplishment  of 
the  prediction  in  the  event.  But  the  very  reserved  manner  in 
which  our  Lord  himself  referred  to  his  approaching  sutferings, 
proves  that  the  design  of  such  reference,  as  well  as  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  prophecies,  was,  that,  after  he  had  risen  from  the  dead, 
thev  might  remember  that  these  things  were  written  of  him, 

“  and  that  they  had  done  these  things  unto  him.”  (John  xii. 
Id.)  With  regard  to  those  who  were  waiting  for  the  Consola¬ 
tion  of  Israel,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding,  that  a  distinct 
knowledge  of  the  import  of  the  pronliecies  relating  to  our 
Lord’s  Advent,  was  not  necessary,  and  we  may  therefore  pre¬ 
sume,  was  not  intended  ;  since,  without  understanding  some 
of  the  most  important  and  explicit  of  those  predictions,  they 
embraced  the  general  promise  of  a  Redeemer,  and  recognized 
our  Lord  to  be  indeed  the  Son  of  God  and  the  King  of  Israel. 
And  that  the  obscurity  of  the  predictions  was  intended  to  veil 
their  meaning,  prior  to  their  UilHlment,  from  those  who  were 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  event,  seems  clearly  inti¬ 
mated  by  the  Apostles.*  ‘'For,  had  they  known  it,”  says  St. 
Paul,  speaking  of  the  grand  mystery,  Christ  crucified,  “  they 
“  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  Glory.”  (1  Cor.  ii.  8.) 

“  And  now,  brethren,”  said  St.  Peter,  “  1  wot  that  through 
"  ignorance  ye  did  it,  as  did  also  your  rulers.  But  those 
"  things  which  God  before  bad  shewed  by  the  mouth  of  all 
**  his  prophets,  that  Christ  should  suffer,  he  hath  so  fulfilled.” 
(Acts  iii.  17,  18.)  *  « 

Surely  it  will  not  be  said,  that  this  whole  series  of  prophetic 
revelations  failed  of  its  p*!r|>ose.  Yet,  as  they  were  not  under¬ 
stood  by  any  even  of  the  pious  Jews,  they  could  not  contribute 
to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
event.  They  served,  indeed,  (and  not  the  less  by  their  obscu¬ 
rity,)  to  keep  alive,  and  gradually  to  form  and  to  direct  the 
national  anticipation.  They  were  an  important  part  of  that 
system  of  means  by  which  the  faith  of  the  devout  Jew  was 
confirmed  amid  the  apparent  ruin  of  his  nation  and  the  desola¬ 
tion  of  Zion.  And  it  was  one  important  design  of  the  minor 
series  of  specific  predictions  and  unequivocal  fulfilments,  run¬ 
ning  parallel  with  tlie  line  of  prophetic  testimony  respecting 
Messiah,  to  assure  the  Church  of  tne  certain  accomplishment 
of  the  grand  promise  made  unto  the  Fathers.  The  unfulfilled 
prophecy  was  attested  .by  those  which  were  being  verified 
before  their  eyes  ;  and  the  whole  series  of  miracles  in  the 

I 

•  The  prophetic  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (Matt.  xii.  39,  40.)  may 
be  cited  as  another  instance  of  prediction  not  intended  to  be  under¬ 
stood  till  after  the  event. 
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history,  na  well  as  the  whole  ivstein  of  tvpe^,  sncl  U)« 
spirit  of  prophecy.  pointfMl  to  the  coming  Saviour,  hy  conrtrm- 
iiig  the  truth  of  the  progressive,  yet  uiulevelopeil  and  tftill 
mysterious  revelation. 

Hut  the  ultimate  object  of  the  prophetic  testimony  was  not 
answered  till  it  had  been  fultilled  in  the  manifestation  and 
work  of  the  Son  of  (lod  in  the  tlesh.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
was  it  clearly  understood,  and  came  into  full  operation,  as  fur¬ 
nishing  the  credentials  of  our  Lorri's  inission,  the  identification 
of  iiis  person,  the  explanation  of  that  grand  stnmhling-hlock  hu 
sutlerings,  and  an  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  the  end  of  time. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  inquire,  what  is  the  character  of 
those  prophecies  which  yet  remain  nnfulfdled  ?  Mysterious, 
eniuinatical,  they  confessedly  are;  adapted,  Mr.  Irving  says, 
only  for  the  wise  and  learned,  which  is  not  the  usual  character 
of  l)ivine  Uevelation.  Judging  from  analogy,  we  might  pre¬ 
sume  that  their  ohscnrity  was  designed  to  repress  curiosity, 
rather  than  to  excite  s|)ecnlation.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  thought, 
that  titese  pnqdiecies  were  given,  *  not  to  gratify  men’s  ciirfo- 

*  sitv  hy  enabling  them  to  foreknow  things,  hut  lltat,  after  they 

*  were  fulfilled,  they  might  he  interpreted  by  U»e  event.’  Mr* 
Irving  tells  us,  that  then  they  will  be  of  little  or  no  use-  *  ll 

*  is,’  he  says,  ‘  as  if  yon  should  say,  that  the  cask  was  not  to 
‘  be  opened  till  the  liquor  was  all  evaporated.'  And  so  he 
would,  as  it  were,  bore  a  hole  lor  his  <juill  in  the  cask  !  Again, 
waxing  wroth,  he  adds  : 

'  A  very  silli/  and  shnlfoTv-windcd  thing  it  is,  therefore,  and  no  le»f 
u'ickrd  than  rrr/«,  for  fazi/  and  tneurinus  i^rnorance  to  seal  the  Kook 
which  with  such  strength  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  prevailed  !o 
unloose,  and  which  was  forbidden  to  be  ever  sealed  again.  A  thing  it 
is  most  stupid  and  prt^nosiernus,  to  study  the  prophecy  with  reference 
only  to  the  part  which  is  tultilled,  which  hath  become  history,  and  it 
no  longer  prophecy,  and  remains  hut  as  an  empty  vessel,  in  which  the 
odour  <>i  the  rich  contents  may  yel  remain,  but  from  which  the  slug¬ 
gard  and  tasteless  owners  liuve  allowed  the  spirit  to  escape.  And  if 
titcy  would  but  give  diligent  and  faithful  study  to  the  part  fulfilled, 
they  could  not  hinder  themselves  from  passing  onward  into  the  un- 
fulnlled,  which  is  written  in  the  same  language,  and  by  the  same  rulet 
to  be  interpreted.  So  that  whoso  affirms  that  he  useth  prophecy 
only  with  application  to  the  post,  doth  merely  confess  that  he  iisefn 
no  part  of  it  in  the  way  in  which  it  ought  to  be  used.*  Vol.  I.  p,  30. 

When  ;i  writer  thus  deals  about  his  hard  words  and  petulant 
sarcasms,  he  siiuuld  be  a  little  careful  on  whom  they  may  light. 
A  little  reverence  for  such  names  as  Calvin,  ilowe,  and  New¬ 
ton,  would  not  have  been  dit»creditablo  to  our  worthy  Seer. 
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The  great  Reformer  wa«,  we  apprehend,  neither  lazy,  nor  igno¬ 
rant,  nor  incurioua,  and  he  might  even  be  supposed  to  have 
known  the  use  of  prophecy;  yet,  Scaliger  observes,  that  he 
was  wise  in  not  writing  on  the  Apocalypse.  Ilowe  considers 
the  attempt  to  decipher  unfulhlied  predictions  as  the  symptom 
ot  a  carnal  and  a  sickly  mind  ;  and  without  meaning  (o  inti¬ 
mate  that  Mr.  Irving  is  chargeable  with  this,  we  must  soy  that 
one  of  his  arguments  goes  strongly  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
remark  as  regards  the  tendeticjf  of  such  prophetical  studies.  lie 
contends,  that  otherw'ise  the  Christian  *  is  obliged  to  look  out, 

*  by  the  help  of  his  own  natural  foresight,  and  to  calculate  by 

*  the  rules  of  political  sagacity,  those  things  which  are  to  hap- 

*  pen  to  the  ('hurch.'  '  iwery  man,’  he  adds,  •  must  be  a  pro- 

*  phet  to  himself,  or'God  must  Iw*  his  prophet.*  And  agnin,  he 
speaks  of  the  knowledge  and  faith  of  future  events  as  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  redeem  us  from  the  *  bondage  to  worldly  poli- 

*  ties,’  and  to  form  the  rule  of  our  conduct. 

*  And  if/  he  says,  *  any  individual  member  of  Christ  remain  in  the 
dark  with  respect  to  the  future  condition  of  the  Church,  he  must  be 
the  prey  of  a  thousand  fears  and  false  apprehensions,  of  a  thousand 
hopes  and  false  anticipations,  from  which  a  little  light  would  altogc. 
rher  have  delivered  him  ;  and  if  he  have  any  thing  in  hand  or  in  mind 
towards  the  advancement  of  the  Church,  he  may,  in  hit  ignorance,  be 
working  or  designing  against  the  purposes  of  (vod :  which  are  re¬ 
vealed  tor  this  very  end,  to  give  a  rigiit  direction  to  our  hopes,  and 
thereby  a  right  scope  to  our  undertakings.’  p.  31. 

This,  we  must  take  the  liberty  to  say,  is  bad  reasoning,  and 
worse  theology.  It  is,  in  cHect,  making  the  Divine  decrees  the 
rule  of  mail’s  duty  ;  one  of  the  most  periiicioas  tenets  of  the 
Antinomian  heresy.  Why  must  the  Christian  turn  prophet,  to 
escape  being  a  politi-  ian?  Why  must  he  study  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  in  order  to  lay  asleep  his  visionary  hopes  and  fantastic 
fears,  when  the  word  of  Christ  points  out  “  a  more  excellent 
“  way  ?” — “  Secret  things  belong  unto  God,  but  the  thingt 
**  which  are  revealed,  to  us  and  to  our  children.”  A  man  liable 
to  become  a  prey  to  such  false  apprehensions  and  anticipa¬ 
tions,  would  be  the  last  person  to  derive  benefit  from  brooding 
over  the  mystic  rolls  of  prophecy  ;  and  his  political  sagacity 
would  only  become  less  harmless  by  running  into  fanaticimn. 
It  appears  to  us.  that  the  proper  cure  for  such  a  morbkl  desire 
to  penetrate  into  the  futuie,  would  be  the  study  of  the  practi¬ 
cal  parts  of  the  sacred  volume  ;  and  that  it  was  precisely  such 
a  temper  that  our  Lord  wished  to  discountenance,  when  he 
answeretl  a  question  pat  to  him  just  before  his  Ascension  by 
saying :  ^  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasona 
”  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  bis  own  i>ower.*’  (Acts  i.  7.) 
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We  cannot  but  think  then,  that  Howe  is  right,  when  he  says : 

‘  The  safest  course  is,  without  God’s  warrant,  not  to  prophesy 
•  at  all.’  The  danger  of  tampering  with  unfulfilled  prophecy 
could  not,  indeed,  be  placed  in  a  stronger  light,  than  it  is  by 
Mr.  Irving’s  plea  for  its  necessity.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a 
much  more  pernicious  and  mischievous  notion  infecting  the 
‘Christian  Church,  than  that  we  are  to  suspend  any  exertions 
for  the  advancement  of  religion,  to  withhold  our  countenance 
of  any  religious  undertaking  or  institution,  till  we  can  ascer¬ 
tain  from  the  page  of  prophecy, — in  other  words,  from  the  ex¬ 
pounders  of  prophecy,  from  Mr.  Frere  or  Mr.  Faber, — whether 
we  shall,  in  so  doing,  be  working  with  or  against  the  purposes 
of  God.  It  was  not  in  this  spirit  that  Carey  and  Martyn  set 
forth  on  their  heroic  enterprise.  It  was  not  under  the  guidance 
or  from  the  impulse  of  such  prophetic  discoveries,  that  the 
various  Institutions  have  been  formed,  and  the  vast  exertions 
made  for  the  spread  of  Divine  truth,  which  distinguish  the 
present  era.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  contains,  in  the  last 
chapter,  all  the  w'arrant  and  all  the  promise  that  are  necessary 
to  sanction  and  to  inspirit  such  undertakings.  And  as  to 
those  who  would  *  stand  at  a  gaze,’  trying  to  read  the  stars  in 
the  ‘  canopy  of  prophecy,’  the  aphorism  is  but  too  likely  to  be 
verified — “  He  that  observeth  the  clouds  shall  not  sow,  and  he 
“  that  regardeth  the  winds  shall  not  reap.” 

We  cannot  allow  the  remark  to  pass,  that  prophecy,  when 
fulfilled,  ceases  to  be  prophecy — is  no  more  than  an  empty 
cask.  What !  have  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  become  spiritless 
and  useless  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  because  they  have  been 
historically  fulfilled  ?  Is  the  evidence  supplied  by  fulfilled 
prophecy  of  no  avail  or  importance?  If  Mr.  Irving  has  lost 
his  relish  for  these  sublime  portions  of  the  Inspired  Volume, 
and  prefers  the  Book  of  Esdras,  he  is  indeed  far  gone  in  fana¬ 
ticism.  He  cannot  mean  this.  But  he  further  maintains,  that 
the  notion  ‘  that  the  prophecies  were  not  intended  to  be  known 
‘  till  the  event  should  reveal  their  application,’  is  ‘  contradicted 
*  by  the  whole  testimony  of  Scripture.' 

•  First,  with  respect  to  time.  Daniel  knew  by  books  when  the  cap¬ 
tivity  of  Babylon  was  to  be  accomplished.  And  he  revealed  by  date 
when  Messiah  the  Prince  was  to  come.  Then,  with  respect  to  per~ 
son,  Cyrus  is  named  by  his  proper  name  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
and  both  the  Persic  and  tlie  Greek  empires  are  named  by  name  in 
the  prophecy  of  Daniel.  Then,  with  respect  to  place,  the  place  of 
Messiah’s  birth  was  so  well  known  and  decided  upon  from  the  pro- 
^lecy,  that  the  chief  priests  at  once  agreed  upon  it  when  asked  by 
Herod ;  and  every,  burden  of  Isaiah  is  directed,  with  the  exactness 
of  a  letter,  to  tlie  city  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  to  which, 
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doubtless,  in  some  way  or  other,  it  was  made  known.  But  it  is  use* 
less  to  contend  with  ignorance  in  its  dark  places.’  Vol.  1.  p.  27. 

We  unfeignedly  wish  that  our  Author  would  leave  off  this 
discreditable  habit  of  imputing  ignorance,  stupidity,*  shallow¬ 
mindedness,  and  wickedness,  to  those  who  differ  from  him. 
If  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  broad  distinction  between  the 
two  collateral  series  of  prophetic  revelations  be  correct,  the 
instances  here  cited  will  make  little  to  his  purpose.  No  one 
doubts  or  can  deny,  that  many  of  the  prophecies  were  intended 
to  he  known,  and  would  not  fail  to  be  understood,  prior  to  the 
event.  Their  definiteness  and  explicitness  prove  this,  as  well 
as  the  obvious  design  for  which  they  were  given.  But  does 
it  follow*  that  ^///  prophecy  was  intended  to  be  understood,  be¬ 
fore  the  event  interpreted  it, — even  when  the  prediction  was 
implicated  in  mystery  and  indefiniteness?  Would  not  the 
marked  contrast  of  character  rather  imply  a  difference  of  de¬ 
sign  ?  And  does  not  the  fact,  that  the  one  class  of  prophecies 
were  not  understood,  with  the  exception  of  the  definite  pre¬ 
dictions  respecting  the  place  and  time  of  Messiah’s  birth,  and 
his  royal  lineage,  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
they  w'ere  purposely  veiled  till  the  event  should  interpret  them  ? 
If  so,  it  is  at  least  supposable,  that  the  prophecies  which  still 
remain  unfulfilled,  may  not  be  intended  to  ue  known  till  the 
event  shall  reveal  their  application. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  we  have  a  re¬ 
markable  instance  of  both  descriptions  of  prophecy  in  imme¬ 
diate  succession ;  the  one  strikingly  definite,  the  other  pur¬ 
posely  indefinite ;  the  one  intended  to  warn  the  disciples  of 
the  coming  event,  the  other  designed  to  check  and  to  regulate 
their  hasty  anticipation  of  the  final  issue.  The  double  question 
of  the  disciples,  which  gave  occasion  to  our  Lord’s  uttering 
the  twofold  prediction,  evidently  betrayed  mistaken  ideas  re¬ 
specting  the  consequences  of  the  overthrow  of  their  temple  and 
polity.  Their  first  inquiry,  **  When  shall  these  things  be  ?*’ 
referred  simply  to  the  preceding  prediction  relating  to  the 
destruction  of  the  temple.  But  with  that  event  were  associated 
in  their  expectations,  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord,  and 
“  the  end  of  the  world.”  It  is  evident,  too,  that  having  as 
yet  no  correct  conception  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  our  Lord’s 
kingdom,  they  expected  his  speedy  return  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  Instead  of  giving  at 
once  a  direct  answer  to  their  question.  Our  Lord  begins  by 
cautioning  them  against  becoming  the  dupes  of  those  impos¬ 
tors  who  should  come  in  his  name  or  assume  his  character ; 
intimating  that  they  must  pay  no  attention  to  such  rumours  of 
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his  return,  for  a  succession  of  events  must  previously  take  place, 
which  should  try  their  faith,  and  put  the  characters  of  his  |)ro- 
fessed  followers  to  a  severe  test.  iMany,  it  is  predicted,  would 
apostatize ;  but,  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  the  issue,  it 
is  added,  that  the  Gospel  should  triumph  over  all  opposition, 
and  spread  through  the  whole  of  the  known  world,  and  that 
then  “  the  end’*  of  the  Jewish  polity  should  come.  llavin(» 
thus  intimated  that  the  predicted  event  was  not  to  ensue  imme¬ 
diately  or  “  as  yet,”  Our  Lord  proceeds  to  communicate  to 
them  the  unequivocal  signs  which  should  precede  the  horrors 
of  the  siege,  in  order  that,  warned  by  the  presage,  they  might 
effect  their  timely  escape  ;  “  When  ye  shall  see,”  &c.  (ver.  15). 
So  specific  was  the  event  foretold,  so  distinct  the  mark,  that 
the  Christians  were  at  no  loss  how  to  understand  its  applica¬ 
tion,  but,  when  the  event  took  place,  profited  by  the  infor¬ 
mation,  and  were  saved  from  the  miseries  which  befel  their 
unbelieving  and  devoted  countrymen.  ‘  Arguing  from  analogy,’ 
Mr.  Cooper  observes,  ‘  it  might  not  be  unreasonable  to  sup* 

*  pose,  that,  in  the  present  crisis,  the  Lord  might  be  pleased 

*  to  grant  some  one  signal  and  specific  mark  which  might 

*  strongly  arrest  the  attention  of  his  people,  and  rouse  them 

*  without  hesitation  or  delay  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  those 

*  peculiar  duties  on  w  hich  their  safety  and  happiness  at  this 
‘  juncture  would  depend.’*  And  he  imagines  that  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  such  a  mark.  But  the 
object  of  the  distinctive  signal  furnished  by  our  Lord,  was  not 
to  rouse  his  disciples  to  the  discharge  of  any  duty,  but  simply 
to  enable  them  to  avoid,  by  timely  flight,  a  specific  calamity. 
It  seems  to  us  very  unwarrantable  to  suppose  that  any  sign 
from  heaven,  any  specific  note  of  preparation,  will  be  given  to 
rouse  Christians  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties.  Mr. 
Cooper  wholly  fails,  in  our  opinion,  to  establish  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  resemblance  between  the  sign  given  by  our  Lord,  and  the 
event  w  hich  he  fixes  upon  as  the  distinctive  ‘  mark*  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Crisis.  And  had  such  sign  been  given,  it  might  naturally 
liave  been  looked  for,  not  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  but  in  the 
chapter  now  under  consideration,  where  it  is  confessedly  want- 
ing. 

At  verse  29,  the  prediction  respecting  the  **  tribulation  of 
those  days,”  closes.  And  now  we  find  our  Lord  proceeding, 
in  language  as  highly  poetical  and  figurative  as.  that  of  the 
former  part  of  the  chapter  is  distinct  and  literal,  to  intimate 
the  changes  and  transactions  which  were  to  take  place,  suhse- 
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quently  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  nation,  “  till  the  times 
of  the  Gentiles  should  be  fulfilled.**  (Luke  xxi.  24).  Our 
Lord’s  object  was  simply,  we  conceive,  to  teach  his  disciples 
not  to  identify  with  that  tribulation  his  final  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  ;  ‘  to  lead  on  their  anticipations  to  a  far  more 
*  glorious  period,  when  they  should  indeed  behold  their  Mas- 
^  ter  and  Lord  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  themselves  par- 
‘  take  of  that  glory.**  With  regard  to  the  first  train  of 
events,  which  were  to  take  place  in  the  life-time  of  the  gene¬ 
ration  to  whom  the  prediction  was  delivered,  a  specific  sign  was 
given.  “  When  ye  shall  see  all  these  things,** — the  predicted 
signs  and  visible  presages  of  the  approaching  destruction,— 
“  know  that  it  is  near,  even  at  the  doors.**  And  it  has  been 
remarked,  that  the  budding  of  the  fig-tree  might  itself  serve  as 
a  presage ;  for  the  siege  commenced  precisely  at  the  same 
time  of  year  as  that  at  which  the  prediction  was  uttered — just 
before  the  Passover,  when  the  fig-tree  was  putting  forth  its 
leaves.  But,  with  regard  to  the  final  coming  of  our  Lord,  the 
subject  of  the  second  part  of  the  prophecy,  no  specific  sign 
is  given.  On  the  contrary,  “  of  that  day  and  hour**  (ikmvhO 
when  “  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,**  it  is  added,  “  no 
man  knoweth  ;  no,  not  the  angels  in  heaven,*’f  It  is  among 
the  times  and  seasons  which  our  Lord  was  not  commissioned  to 
reveal J.  which  the  Father  hath  **  put  in  his  own  power.’*  Do 
we  ask  why  a  sign  was  given  in  the  one  case,  and  withheld  in 
the  other,  when,  as  it  is  argued,  the  presumed  analogy  would 
have  led  us  to  expect  a  similar  signal  ?  The  reason  is  obvious. 
In  the  one  case,  a  specific  direction  and  command  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  specific  sign ;  and  it  was  requisite  that  they 
should  know'  the  day  and  hour  in  which  immediate  flight  became 
necessary.  In  the  other  case,  no  specific  duty  is  enjoined. 


*  Eel.  Rev.  vol.  xix.  p.  224,  where  this  remarkable  chapter  is 
considered  more  in  detail. 

j*  In  this  interpretation,  which  the  connexion,  the  emphatic  pro¬ 
noun,  and  the  general  sense  alike  demand  and  justify,  we  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  Lightfoot,  Grotius,  and  other  learned  Commentators;  and 
among  others,  we  are  glad  to  find  this  sense  adopted  in  Dr.  Valpy’s 
Greek  Testament  with  English  Notes,  a  new  edition  of  which  is  now 
on  our  table.  To  us,  it  has  always  appeared  surprising,  that  this 
solemn  declaration  should  have  been  supposed  by  any  respectable 
commentator  to  refer  to  an  event  which  was  to  take"  place  in  less 
than  40  years,  and  of  which  almost  the  day  and  hour  had  just  been 
specified.  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  time  of  an  event  so  cireumstan* 
stantially  predicted  and  so  near  at  hand,  should  have  been  unknown 
to  the  angels  ? 

t  1^0  the  best  critics  understand,  Mark  xiii.  32« 
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which  would  require  a  signal  of  our  Lord’s  approach ;  and 
therefore,  the  direction  given  is,  to  “  watch”  and  “  be  ready  ” 
as  tiiose  **  who  kii*nv  not  at  what  hour  their  Lord  shall  come.” 

In  the  Book  of  Daniel,  again,  we  have  instances  of  both 
descriptions  of  prediction,  the  detinite  and  the  indefinite;  the 
one  of  a  temporary,  the  other  of  a  standing  and  permanent 
iaterest.  The  prophetic  interpretation  of  Ncbuchadneizar’s 
dreaui  and  that  of  the  hand-wiiting,  clearly  belong  to  the 
former  class.  The  greater  part  of  the  historic  revelation  falla 
tinder  the  latter  description.  But  there  is  one  very  remarkable 
prediction,  that  of  the  Seventy  Weeks,  which  requires  distinct 
notice.  in  point  of  literalness  and  explicitness,  it  stands  al¬ 
most  alone,  and  is  clearly  one  of  those  predictions  which  w  as  in¬ 
tended  to  be  in  part  understood,  and  was  understood,  prior  to  its 
fulfilment.  As  a  mark  of  tittle^  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
notwithstanding  the  critical  ditticulties  w  liicli  may  einbairass  the 
passage,  that  it  was  certainly  made  the  basis  of  accurate  calcu¬ 
lation  respecting  our  Lord’s  advent;  and  this  fart  furnishes, 
perhaps,  the  best  reply  to  captious  objectors.  Gibbon,  who 
seems  to  avow  that  he  was  one  of  ‘  those  who  neither  under* 

•  stand  nor  respect  the  Mosaic  dispensation  and  the  ))rophetic 
‘  style,’  says,  in  one  of  his  venomous  notes:  *  If  the  famous 

•  propliecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks  had  been  alleged  to  a  Roman 

•  philosopher,  would  he  not  have  replied  in  the  words  of 

•  Cicero,  Qua'  tandem  ista  auguratiu  eit,  annoru/n  potius  tpinm 

•  ant  niensiu/n  aut  dierfim  The  Christian  i^ublic  are  much 
indebted  to  the  learned  and  ingenious  Author  of  the  fourth 
publication  enumerated  at  the  head  of  this  article,  for  shewing, 
(though  lie  does  not  allude  to  Gibbon’s  note,)  that  this  pointless 
sarcasm  is  founded  upon  ignorance,  not  of  the  prophetic  style, 
but  of  tlie  Hebrew  language.  T'he  word  translated  “  weeks” 
in  the  Authorized  Version,  simply  signifies  sevens ;  and  it  is  a 
mere  assumption,  that  the  seventy-sevens  snokeu  of  by  Daniel, 
would,  if  taken  literally,  imply  sevens  of  days, 

•  On  this  point,*  says  Mr.  Maitland,  ‘  I  think  that  Christian  writers 
have  made  a  concession  to  infidels,  which  the  Jews  themselves  do 
not  ask,  and  which  truth  docs  not  require.  The  Jews,  however  blind 
they  may  be  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  prediction,  have  never  been 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  the  prophet,  and  the 
mode  of  computation  and  expression  used  by  their  own  writers;  and 
when  these  points  arc  considered,  perhaps  the  reader  will  agree  with 
me,  that  there  is  no  such  absolute  necessity  for  a  mystical  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  seventy  weeks  as  he  may  have  supposed  to  exist.*  p.  5. 


*  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  xv. 
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lie  then  proceeds  to  shew,  that  the  Jews  very  rarely  calcu¬ 
lated  by  weeks  or  sevens  of  days ;  that  the  word  days  is,  -in 
almost  every  case,  expressed,  not  implied,  when  weeks  are 
intended  *,  and  that  the  very  word  which  we  translate  week  in 
Daniel’s  prophecy,  is  used  by  the  iMisnic  writers  to  signify  *the 

*  $/uice  between  one  sabbatical  year  and  another*  Among  other 
passages,  he  cites  one,  in  which  mention  is  made  *  of  a  woi4- 

*  man  of  a  week,  of  a  month,  of  a  year,  of  a  seven/  And  he 
concludes  that  a  Jew,  not  prepossessed  on  the  subject,  would 
naturally  have  supposed  the  Prophet  to  speak,  not  of  sevens  of 
(lays,  but  of  sevens  of  years.  To  the  use  which  Mr.  Maitland 
makes  of  these  observations,  we  shall  advert  hereafter.  Our 
present  object  is  to  point  out  the  literal  and  explicit  character 
of  the  prophecy,  so  far  as  regards  the  date  given.  Whatever 
obscurity  or  uncertainty  may  be  supposed  to  attach  to  the 
sacred  text,*  there  is  nothing  mystical  in  the  terms  of  com¬ 
putation,  in  which  respect  it  stands  in  direct  contrast  to  the 
other  predictions  in  this  book,  as  they  are  usually  interpreted. 

Explicit,  however,  as  this  remarkable  prophecy  is  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  time  of  Messiah’s  appearance, — and  equally  ex¬ 
plicit  are  some  of  the  most  obscure  predictions  as  to  another 
mark,  his  lineage, — the  full  meaning  of  the  revelation  was  not 
understood,  and  we  should  say  was  not  intended  to  be  known, 
until  the  event  predicted,  the  cutting  off  of  Messiah,  had 
furnished  the  interpretation.  We  may  then  safely  conclude, 
that  the  whole  testimony  of  Scripture  does  not  contradict,  as 
Mr.  Irving  affirms,  the  position  we  have  endeavoured  to  esta¬ 
blish  ;  namely,  that  there  are  prophecies  bearing  internal  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  were  not  given  to  enable  men  to  foreknow 
future  things,  but  that,  after  they  were  fulfilled,  they  might  be 
interpreted  by  the  event. 

The  inquiry  will  naturally  follow :  Do  the  unfulfilled  pro¬ 
phecies  of  Daniel  and  St.  John  appear  to  be  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  or  do  they  not  ?  Do  they  bear  any  marks  of  having 
been  given  to  the  Church  as  explicit  revelations  of  future 
events,  or  only  as  general  intimations,  the  meaning  of  which 
the  events  should  reveal  ?  But  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to 
institute  a  preliminary  inquiry,  as  to  the  specific  object  for 
which  the  prophetic  revelation  itself  appears  to  have  been 
vouchsafed.  The  length  to  which  this  article  has  insensibly 
extended,  compels  us  reluctantly  to  defer  the  consideration  of 
these  and  some  other  points  till  our  next  Number. 

•  See  Eclectic  Review,  Vol.  xxvi.  p.  21:6.  Art.  Stonard  on  the 
Seventy  Weeks, 


Art,  II.  Memoirs  and  Remains  of  Joseph  Brotcri  Jejfferson^  loti 
Student  at  Homerton  Codese^  and  Minister  at  Attercliffe^  near 
Shield.  By  John  VVhitriuge.  12mo.  pp.  274.  Price  58.  Man¬ 
chester  and  London.  1826.  *  i  - 

^l^HE  subject  of  the  present  publication  wns  the  fellow- 
student  and  bosom-friend  of  llie  Rev.  Stephen. Morell,  of 
whom  a  Memoir  was  reviewed  in  our  last  volume.^  These  two 
young  ministers  •*  were  lovely  in  their  lives,  and  in  their 
deaths  they  were  not  divided,'*  except  by  a  small  interval. 
Boutvd  to  each  other  by  an  ardour  of  piety  and  a  purity. of  friend¬ 
ship  of  which  this  selfish  world  furnishes  no  redundancy  of  ez- 
amples,  they  had  cherished  the  wish  to  serve  the  best  interesti 
of  mankind  and  the  honour  of  their  Blessed  Redeemer,  had  it 
been  his  will,  in  some  contiguous  stations,  where  their  studies 
and  labours  might  have  been  reciprocally  aided,  where  the  fre- 
otient  renewal  of  personal  intercourse  w  ould  have  spread  through 
the  periods  of  absence  a  delightful  excitement  to  literary  pur¬ 
suits  and  religious  exercises,  and  where  the  usefulness  of  each 
would  have  been  promoted  by  the  varied  talent  of  the  other. 
Though  congenial,  they  were  not  similar.  While  both  of  them 
were  endowed  with  a  remarkable  singleness  of  heart  and  unity 
of  aim  in  reference  to  the  noblest  of  all  objects,  they  possessed 
that  diversity  of  njental  character  which  was  excellently  suited 
to  obviate  dull  resemblance,  and  to  conduct  to  the  same  point 
bv  a  beneficial  ilift'erence  of  method.  Both  possessed  sim¬ 
plicity,  openness,  and  amiableness  of  temper,  to  a  great  degree; 
with  that  tenderness  yet  vigour  of  imagination  w  hich  forms  the 
music  of  mind.  In  readiness  of  invention,  and  in  strong  origi¬ 
nal  powers  of  understanding,  Morell  stood  distinguished  ;  while 
the  leading  characteristics  of  Jefl'erson's  mind  were,  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  the  admiration  of  excellence,  ardour  of  investigation, 
patience  of  studious  labour,  indefatigable  diligence  in  amassing 
the  materials  of  knowledge,  and  a  happy  faculty  in  disposing 
and  applying  those  accumulations.  In  each,  shone  the  best  of 
all  accomplishments,  a  conscientious  devotedness  of  faculties, 
talents,  and  attainments,  to  the  greatest  end  of  human  existence. 
Elevated  piety  was  the  temperament  of  their  souls,  and  it 
modelled  their  entire  character. 

*  Fortunati  ambo;  li  quid  mea  carmina  pofsunt. 

Nulla  dies  unquam  meinori  voseximet  Kvo  1* 

Joseph  Brown  Jefferson  was  the  son  of  a  dissenting  minister 
at  Basingstoke,  distinguished  for  the  worthiness  of  his  ebarac- 


•  Eclec.  Rev.  Vol.  xxvi.  (July  1826.)  p.  56. 
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tcr  and  the  extents  of  his  acquirements.  This 'estimable  nitn 
was  a  poet,  an'antiquary,  an  indefatigable  labourer  in  oJH  the 
fields  of  knowledge,  a  sound  scholar,  and  a  faithful  Christian 
teacher.  Many  of  his  contributions  appeared  in, the  Clasi|ical 
Journal,  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  and  other  periodical  works, 
besides  several  separate  publications.  It  was  to  be  expecfed 
that  the  son  of  such  a  father  would  he  •'  nourished  up  in  Uie 
words  of  faith  and  sound  doctrine,”  and  accurately  trained  in 
the  elements  of  solid  learning.  The  love  of  books,  not  a  pedan¬ 
tic  Bibliomania,  but  rational  and  practical,  was  indeed  in  him 
an  hereditary  passion  ;  it  marked  his  very  infancy.  Not  only 
were  his  Latin  and  Greek  studies  well  founded  and  conducted, 
but  he  was  carried  on,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  a  considerable 
familiarity  with  Hebrew,  which,  as  the  language  of  Revelation, 
was  his  father’s  favourite  study.  The  Journals  of  his  reading, 
found  among  his  papers,  actually  begin  before  the  completion 
of  his  tenth  year  ;  and  it  is  delightful  to  observe  that  one  of  the 
first  entries  is  a  record  of  his  commencing  the  methodical  read¬ 
ing  of  the  whole 'Bible.  His  religion  was  early  formed  and 
decided  ;  it  was  pure,  humble,  and  practical ;  and  it  was  con¬ 
sistently  maintained  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  January,  1821,  he  entered  on  studies  preparatory  to  the 
Christian  ministry,  in  the  Dissenting  College  at  Homerton. 
How  conscientious  and  assiduous  he  was  in  the  course  of  duty 
now  before  him.  may  be  understood  by  the  ‘  Distribution  of 
'  Time  ’  which  his  Biographer  has  copied  from  his  papers. 


‘  I.  Study  ;  10\  hours. 

In  my  Study*  •  •  • 

Ditto. ..do . 

In  Lecture . 

Ditto...do  ••••••  • 

In  my  Study 


•6{  to  7{ 

•  9\  to  10 

•  9  to  94 
10  to  V2\ 

•  3  to  5 


Ditto... .do . 6  to  9 

Ditto. ..do  . 10  to  11 

II.  Recreation,  Family  Worship,  &c.  64  hours. 

Matins,  &c.  . 6  to  61 

Breakfast  . . 7|tob4 

Prayers . 84  to  9 

Walk,  &c . 1^4  to  2 

Dinner . 2  to  3 

Tea . . . s  to  6 

Vespers  and  Supper . 9  to  10 

III.  Sleep;  7  hours.* 


In  an  academical  course,  the  two  methods  of  improvement 
which  the  French  designate  by  the  words  apprendn  and  «*m- 
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stfuire,  are  both  called  into  action  :  the  one  passis^,  from  tl>e 
lectures  of  tutors  and  the  prescribed  exercises ;  the  other 
and  consisting  in  reading,  extracting,  analysing,  condensing, 
original  composition,  and  strenuous  meditation.  Without  the 
Utter,  the  former  will  be  of  little  avail ;  its  immediate  beueiit 
will  be  inconsiderable  ;  and,  when  the  remiss  student  has  en* 
tered  upon  the  cares  and  toiU  of  the  pastoral  olbce,  either  hig 
mental  poverty  will  be  disgracefully  thrown  open,  or  he  must 
supply  his  deficiencies  by  painful  exertions,  to  the  precluding 
of  higher  enjoyments.  In  both  these  lines  of  duty,  Mr.  J. 
was  exemplary.  The  Biographer  has  described  the  numeroug 
manuscripts  which  this  indefatigable  young  man  left  behind 
him,  and  of  which  a  large  proportion  were  composed  during 
his  academical  residence.  Several  volumes,  however,  are  in¬ 
cautiously  placed  in  the  list,  which  ought  not  to  have  appeared 
there,  as  they  are  either  transcripts  of  College  Lectures  or 
notes  taken  during  the  delivery. 

While  we  are  gratified  by  the  ai.tple  proofs  of  this  exemplary 
young  man's  diligence  in  study,  fervour  in  spirit,  devout  single¬ 
ness  of  aim,  and  freedom  from  the  afi'ectation  which  w  ould  ex¬ 
change  the  natural  hilarity  of  youth  for  the  constrained  assunijv 
lion  of  an  old  man's  gravity,  we  find  one  feature  of  his  charao 
ter  which  the  Biographer  draws  con  nmore,  and  is  evidently 
Bolicitoa<»,  we  think  unduly  so,  to  sot  forth  in  a  strong  light. 
Our  readers  w'ill  learn  with  astonishment,  that  this  was  a  .tc/w- 
hhuice  of  predilection  for  the  Church  of  Rome  !  We  call  it  n 
semblance ;  for,  after  a  iniiuite  investigation  to  which  we  have 
been  impelled  by  both  feeling  and  duty,  we  are  satisfied  that 
it  was  nothing  more.  Mr.  JeH'erson  had  drunk  in  with  his 
mother’s  milk  the  love  of  rational  liberty  and  regard  for  the 
right  of  private  judgement  in  religious  things.  Before  he  en¬ 
tered  on  his  academical  studies,  his  ready  and  eloquent  pen 
was  required  by  a  body  of  Protestant  Dissenters  in  Cumberland, 
where  he  at  that  time  resided  with  a  relative,  to  draw  up  a  pe¬ 
tition  to  Parliament  in  favour  of  equal  liberty  to  all  the  subjects 
of  tlie  realm,  Popish  as  well  as  Protestant.  At  the  first  step  of 
his  Theological  Course,  he  was  enjoined  not  to  take  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  any  party  from  the  mere  shewing  of  their  adversaries, 
but  to  consult  their  own  most  approved  writers.  While  the 
College  Lectures  in  Polemical  Divinity  and  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
tory  frequently  urged  the  unscriptural  and  usurping  character 
of  the  papal  religion,  they  also  contained  earnest  warnings 
against  resorting  to  vulgar  and  ignorant  abuse.  In  some  of 
those  Lectures,  some  Popish  writers,  especially  the  Jansenists, 
were  occasionally  cited  lu  terms  of  high  respect ;  in  the  same 
way,  the  ancient  hymns  and  prayers  of  the  Latin  servicesi 
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(fVom  which  flowed  that  chastised  and  ardent  piety  so  eloquent¬ 
ly  panegyrised  in  Mr.  Hairs  celebrated  encomium  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Common  Prayer  Book,)  had  been  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  our  young  friend,  who  found  their  holy  breathing  so  eongenial 
with  tne  wants  and  feelings  of  his  own  heart,  that  he  became 
deeply  attached  to  them,  and,  there  is  reanoii  to  believe,  made 
mucli  use  of  them  in  his  secret  devotions.  The  result  of  these 
united  causes,  acting  on  the  ingenuousness  of  an  unfettered 
judgement  and  a  tender  heart,  probably,  led  him  to  consider 
too  exclusively  the  nucleus  of  evangelical  truth  hold  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  to  overlook  somewhat  too  gene¬ 
rously  that  horrid  mass  of  abuses  and  perversions  which  hai 
encrusted  the  primitive  purity  of  doctrine  and  pious  experience* 
Mr.  Jeflferson  thought  and  spoke,  as  some  might  have  said,  too 
leniently  on  the  subject  of  Dissent  from  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Ill  his  Ordination-professions,  he  declared  that  there 
were  reasons  which  compelled  him  to  continue  a  Noncon¬ 
formist,  which  positively  prevented  him  from  conforming,  and 
which  might  have  been  of  sullicient  weight  to  require  an  actual 
secession,  had  he  been  originally  a  member  of  the  Established 
Communion,  ^p.  76.)  But  on  the  same  interesting  occasion, 
he  also  said  : 

<  My  object  in  desiring  to  be  a  minister  among  Independent  Dif- 
tenters  is,  not  that  I  may  make  other  men  dissenters,  nor  tiiat  1  may 
act  as  an  enemy  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  of  my  country  ; 
but  tliat  1  may  be  lionourcd  to  make  men  ChrUlian$* 

The  reigning  principle  of  his  mind,  of  which  these  sentences 
were  the  utterance,  he,  at  the  same  time,  thus  fiuely  avowed : 

‘  **  So  far  as  concerns  the  Christian  people  over  whom  tc  hat 
pleased  the  Lord  of  the  Church  to  ^ivc  me  an  ^pointment,  my 
great  object  will  be  to  instruct  them  in  all  Divine  Truth  i  that  they 
may  not  be  ignorant  of  any  part  of  God’s  Revelation,  nor  attach  to 
any  one  part  an  importance  unduly  above  another ;  but  that  the  whole 
sum  of  Truth  in  its  harmony  and  consistency  may  be  known  and  ac« 
knowledgcd.  The  object  of  such  knowledge  will  be  the  production  of 
the  fruits  of  faith,  holiness  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  charity  towards 
men.  To  the  latter,  in  the  present  state  of  religious  communities,  I 
shall  feel  it  a  duty  unceasingly  to  address  myself.  The  simpretsfon^of 
the  discords  and  alienations  which  have  long  afflicted  the  Church,  and 
the  excitement  of  complete  charity  and  brotherly  love  among  Chris¬ 
tians,  1  take  to  be  both  ray  great  duty  and  my  exceeding  honour. 
And  with  humility,  I  would  pledge  myself  thus  publicly  before  this 
congregation  and  before  God,  to  make  my  constant  effort  for  the  har¬ 
monizing  of  all  Christian  sects,  and  the  promotion  of  union  among  all 
disciples  of  the  one  great  Lord.  Not  by  the  vailing  or  coroprofliiMn|^ 
of  conscientious  principles  in  which  we  may  differ,  but  by  tne  promt- 
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nent  exhibition  of  those  greater  principles  in  which  we  are  agreed, 
and  especially  by  the  cultivation  of  those  tempers  which  go  to  coca- 
pose  the  **  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ.*’  ’ 

We  now  cite  the  extraordinary  passage  which  has  occasioned 
these  remarks.  It  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  fellow-student 
and  bosom-friend  of  Mr.  .F.,  written  to  the  Biographer  without 
any  apprehension  of  its  being  destined  to  be  exposed  to  the 
public  eye. 

*  His  sentiments  were  so  strong  and  warm,  as  to  find  a  field  for  their 
exertion  in  relation  to  communions  widely  diverse  from  his  own. 
Thus  while,  in  common  with  many  Catholics  themselves,  he  detested 
the  tyranny  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  he  could  not  see  in  the  Latin 
Church  those  abominations  which  so  many  Protestants  discover.  He 
lamented,  what  he  thought,  the  unfairness  of  most  arguments  com¬ 
monly  heard  among  us  on  this  subject.  He  revered  the  fabric  of  that 
Church,  ns  having  so  long  preserved  the  essential  tenets  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  as  so  many  ages  the  chief  depository  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
riis  poetical  and  romantic  turn  of  mind  led  him  to  admire  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  many  of  her  Institutions,  and  the  sublime  mysticism  which 

Kervades  her  theology.  He  admired  her  ns  the  nurse  of  a  large  and 
onoured  number  of  saints  and  martyrs;  nnd  as  the  sole  channel  of 
modern  ministerial  power  :  and  he  ardently  hoped  for  the  time,  when, 
purified  from  all  the  effects  of  secularizing  influence,  she  might  again 
receive  into  “  one  fold  **  those  various  branches,  as  he  was  wont  to 
call  them,  of  the  Church  Catholic,  from  which  a  sad  necessity  had 
estranged  her.  As  a  natural  effect  of  these  sentiments,  he  detested 
the  low  notions,  ns  he  thought  them,  regardim;  ecclesiastical  matters, 
which  arc  so  dear  to  many  Non-conformists  of  this  country.  He  con¬ 
sidered  the  Apostolic  model  os  presenting  to  our  view  one  Church,  to 
be  preserved  by  a  succession  of  ordained  ministers,  and  intended,  amid 
many  different  rites  and  even  of  opinions,  to  continue  one  communing 
Church,  till  the  second  coming  of  its  Founder.  He  lamented  that  the 
practical  communion  was  for  a  time  gone:  the  theoretical  he  regarded 
as  remaining.  To  this  body,  so  continued  by  successive  ordination, 
he  applied  the  promises  of  Chri8t*s  presence  to  bless  his  own  institu¬ 
tions  and  preserve  from  fundamental  error.  All  this  w'as,  in  his  mind, 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  two  great  principles  of  Cnngregationolism 
— the  right  of  a  Christian  people  to  elect  their  own  Bishop  or  Pastor— 
and  the  entire  independence,  us  to  discipline,  of  each  church  with  its 
ordained  Elder.  The  death  of  so  valued  u  friend  was  a  loss,  on  very 
many  accounts,  deeply  deplored  by  me :  but  neither  is  it  altogether 
a  private  grief,  for  1  am  sure  he  would  ever  have  employed  his  com¬ 
manding  talents  in  benefiting  the  Church  of  God — in  checking,  as  far 
as  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness  might  have  extended,  the  ignorant  and 
vulgar  slang  so  prevalent  in  what  is  called  the  religious  world — in 
promoting  the  cultivation  of  every  thing  that  adorns  and  ennobles 
man^and  above  all,  in  honouring,  by  an  honourable  discharge  of  all 
ministerial  duties,  that  Divine  Saviour,  in  whose  service  all  his  high 
faculties  found  their  fit  centre,  and  who  was  the  constant  object  of  his 
deepest  reverence  and  most  faithful  devotedness.’  pp.  115— 17* 
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On  the  reading  of  these  paragraphs,  astonishment,  alafm,and 
something  allied  to  indignation  arose  in  our  minds.  What  ! 
we  were  ready  to  exclaim,  are  our  Protestant  principle^— U 
the  glorious  Reformation,  the  grand  era  of  renascent  light, 
liberty,  and  truth, — are  the  labours,  sorrows,  and  martyrdoms 
of  so  many  confessors  of  Christ, — to  be  so  lightly  esteemed'as 
this  passage  implies  ?  Are  the  abominations  of  the  ••  mart  Of 
sin”  to  be  thus  slurred  over?  Is  no  vituperative  referenfce  to 
be  had  to  the  “  mystery  of  iniquity,  the  aeceivableness  of  un¬ 
righteousness,  the  working  of  Satan,  the  lying  wondcra,— of 
that  wicked  one  V'  On  allowing,  however,  our  feelings  to  cool, 
we  determined  closely  to  investigate  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  we  desisted  not  till  we  had  attained  satisfactory 
explanation.  It  appears  that  the  writer  of  the  letter,  the  only 
one  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  fellow-students  who  had  imbibed  his 
opinions,  had  yielded  a  characteristic  impressibleness  and  ar¬ 
dour  to  the  causes  at  which  we  have  glanced,  and  had  imbibed 
copiously  enough  the  chivalrous  piety,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of 
his  departed  friend.  From  the  study  of  Christian  antiquity, 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  best  characters  who  shine  as 
rare  luminaries  in  the  middle  ages,  from  the  excessive  use  of 
the  mystic  and  meditative  theology,  and  the  peculiar  strains  of 
devotion  to  be  found  in  their  writings,  and  from  the  activity  of 
an  imagination  enamoured  w  ith  its  own  unconscious  fictions,— 
our  young  friend  had  conceived  the  beau  ideai  of  a  Universal 
Visible  Church,  the  uncontaminated  spouse  of  Christ,  adorned 
with  none  but  Scriptural  beauties,  dispensing  to  the  nations 
holiness,  charity,  and  liberty.  Rejecting,  with  his  whole 
heart,  the  domination,  the  exclusiveness,  the  sanguinary  tyran¬ 
ny,  the  false  doctrines,  of  the  Romish  Church,  he  had  con¬ 
ceived  of  those  evils  as  excrescences  and  abuses,  easily  separable 
from  the  substratum  of  immortal  truth  and  purity ;  and  that 
basis,  when  thus  cleared  of  its  incumbrances,  he  had  inured 
himself  to  contemplate  as  the  True  Catholic  Church.  We  have 
found  something  to  smile  at,  and  something  in  phraseology 
and  minor  notions  to  disapprove,  but  much  more  to  be  deserv¬ 
ing  of  our  acquiescence.  We  have  found  the  grand  and  pre¬ 
cious  truths  of  tile  gospel  held  with  veneration  and  love,  in 
the  spirit  of  Leighton  and  Joseph  Milner :  and  although,  on 
some  points  of  ecclesiastical  order,  we  have  seen,  as  it  were,  a 
reflectiun  of  the  very  weaknesses  of  those  two  holy  men,  yet 
we  have  received  the  most  unequivocal  assurances  of  a  consci¬ 
entious  adherence  to  congregational  order  and  to  the  essential 
principles  of  sound  Protestuntism.  The  sentiments  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  our  young  friend  may  be  fairly  expressed  in  the  words 
of  his  beloved  companion. 
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*  We  rejoice  that  in  our  day,  so  much  candour  and  enlightened 
bencwlence  are  manifested  in  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  the  Chria- 
tUn  world.  We  join  with  all  men  to  sing  the  funeral  dirge  of  super* 
atitieus  bigotry  and  anti-chrUtiun  malice.  Buried  let  them  be  in  one 
grave,  the  slavery  of  oppression  and  the  thraldom  of  ignorance,  and 
the  persecutions  of  counterfeit  religion.  And  bright  shall  the  morn¬ 
ing  DC,  and  blessed  and  glorious  ^lall  be  the  day,  when  ignorance 
shall  no  longer  uphold  superstition,  and  mental  darkness  shall  no 
longer  favour  persecution,  and  national  baseness  no  longer  sustain 
oppression.  The  time  will  come,  when  these  sights  shall  be  per¬ 
fected  ;  and  less  than  human  must  lie  be.  who  would  for  a  moment  re¬ 
tard  their  fulfilment.’*  Sertnon  on  the  Evil  of  Iteligious  Ignorance,  p.  9. 

We  may  atld  our  apprehension,  warranted  by  passages  in 
the  work  before  us,  that  these  warm-hearted  young  men  had 
allowed  themselves  to  he  too  much  fascinated  by  the  splendid 
fallacies  of  Kustace,  Duller,  and  Lingard. 

We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  expatiate  so  largely  on  this 
extraordinary  loj)ic,  because  we  conceive  the  development  to 
be  due  to  the  cause  of  truth  ;  and  because  the  body  of  Evan¬ 
gelical  Dissenters  have  so  great  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
their  oldest  academical  institution,  that  it  ought  to  outweisrh 
our  private  feelings. 

Ueturning  to  the  personal  history  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  we  can 
afford  only  a  slight  mention  to  the  many  evidences  which  this 
volume  supplies,  of  his  devotedness  to  liis  holy  work,  the  clioice 
and  delight  of  his  soul.  In  public  preaching  and  the  private 
instruction  of  his  congregation,  he  formed  judicious  plans,  and 
he  followed  them  with  his  characteristic  activity  and  benevo¬ 
lence.  Dut  his  conceptions  were  too  vast,  and  his  labours  too 
great.  He  considered  too  little  the  powers  of  his  physical 
constitntion.  lie  yielded  with  too  much  facility  to  the  multi¬ 
plied  solicitations  for  extraordinary  services.  Exposure  to 
severe  cold,  after  an  evening  sermon  in  a  crowded  place,  struck 
the  mortal  blow,  lie  languished  for  about  four  months.  The 
pure  consolations  of  the  gospel  maintained  his  soul  in  sweet 
serenity  through  this  painful  period.  Ills  last  intelligible 
words  were  a  declai'ution  of  ufiection  and  confidence  in  his 
Divine  Redeemer:  and  thus  he  died  in  faith  and  hope,  on 
May  27.  182G. 

•  Thus  early.’  adds  his  relative  and  biographer, '  were  finished  the 
life  and  labours  of  a  roost  promising  minister  of  Holy  Scripture; 
having  but  just  passed  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  existence,  and 
only  eleven  months  having  trun8{>ired  between  the  day  of  his  ordina¬ 
tion  and  that  of  his  burial.*  p.  105. 

This  volume  contains  some  interesting  accounts  of  the  roe- 
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thods  of  pnstora!  instruction,  which  this  admirable  yoafig  man 
httd  instituted,  but  which  he  was  permitted  hardy  to  begin. 
Tiieir  wisdom  and  attractiveness  are  most  striking.  The  co* 
piousness  of  knowledge,  and  the  felicity  and  often  originality 
of  illustration,  which  are  shewn  in  these  fragments,  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  most  experienced  divine.  We  find,  in  par* 
ticular,  the  plan  of  a  weekly  meeting  will)  the  young  persons 
of  his  congregation,  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the 
ties  of  Scripture  ;  from  which  we  cannot  refrain  from  taking  an 
extract. 

<  **  The  difficulties  which  are  met  with  in  the  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures,  arise  from  various  causes.  To  point  out  some  of  these 
causes,  is  the  object  of  the  present  discourse. 

<  1.  When  you  take  the  Scripture  into  your  hands,  you  will  re* 
member  that  it  contains  the  revelation  of  God  to  man ;  and  it  may 
naturally,  therefore,  be  expected  to  include  many  things  beyond 
man’s  understanding,  and  to  discourse  of  many  subjects  both  oo^el 
and  mysterious.  2.  The  greater  part  of  these  writings  was  composed 
to  serve  a  present  purpose ;  and,  unless  we  enter  into  that  purpose, 
and  arc  prepared  to  follow  the  argument,  we  must  of  course  fail  to 
comprehend  the  writer.  3.  As  these  books  arc  of  extreme  antioui^, 
they  of  course  refer  to  customs,  facts,  persons,  places,  prejudices, 
anef  opinions  of  antiquity :  many  of  which  have  long  since  died  and 
been  forgotten.  Unless  we  recal  them  to  mind,  the  reference  will 
be  unintelligible.  4.  The  books  which  we  are  concerned  to  under¬ 
stand,  do  not  come  to  us  as  they  were  written.  Their  original  lan¬ 
guages  arc  not  generally  understood,  and  we  read  them  in  all  the 
disadvantages  of  a’ translation.  This  translation  may  be  imperfect,  or 
its  expressions  may  have  become  obsolete,  and  in  some  cases  the 
learned  authors  may  have  mistaken  the  sense  of  their  originals. 

*  **  To  one  or  other  of  these  sources,  may  most  of  our  difficulties  be 
referred. 

*  “  And  I  apprehend  that  any  one  of  such  difficulties  ft,  to  a  com¬ 
mon  reader,  insurmountable.  1.  If  it  arise  from  the  profound  inys- 
teriousness  of  the  theme,  even  the  largest  and  most  cultivated  mmd 
may  fhil'to  comprehend  it.  And  much  more  he  who  it  little  accus¬ 
tomed  to  intellectual  exertion.  2.  Difficulties  which  rest  in  the  Hue 
of  argumentation  and  proof  employed,  or  in  perceiving  the  end  and 
object  of  the  writer,  are  not  likely  to  be  solvcu  without  some  iHustra- 
tion  and  help  from  others.  3.. Allusions,  and  figurative  diction,  do 
absolutely  require  literary  and  classical  explanation.  4.  Obscurities 
in  the  English  words,  or  misconceptions  of  the  meaning,  fromjvhtch 
no  man  or  men  can  be  safe,  cannot  be  remedied  but  by  the  aid  of 
superior  learning,  such  as  we  can  only  come  at  by  the  help  of  boolra. 
On  all  which  accounts,  the  English  reader  of  the  Scriptures  must 
sometimes  feel  his  loss ;  and  without  the  meant  of  applying  to  books, 
he  will  be  helpless.  These  books  are  oflcn  costly,  and  often  useless 
to  the  persons  who  most  need  their  help — ‘  obscurum  per  ob^urius.* 
Hence  the  duty  of  the  public  teachers  of  religion  giving  their  atten- 
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lion  to  clear  up.  In  some  measure,  the  difficulties  which  the  people 
may  find.  And  hence  one  instance  of  the  necessity  of  a  standing 
ministry,  to  which  reference  may  be  had  for  information. 

•  **  1  may  now  set  before  you,  a  few  examples  of  each  kind  of  diffi¬ 
culty  already  mentioned. 

•  *«  1.  Dimculties  necessarily  resulting  from  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

•  •*  The  sacred  writers,  being  inspired  to  speak  of  the  unseen  world, 
of  eternal  objects,  of  the  Invisible  and  Infinite  God,  are  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  Paul  after  he  had  been  in  Paradise:  he  found  himself  unatble 
to  express  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  so  as  to  make  himself  under¬ 
stood.  *2  Cor.  xii.  4*.  Dan.  xii.  8.  When  the^  speak  of  God,  it  can¬ 
not  be  but  that  their  language  should  be  sublime  and  obscure,  beyond 
our  full  comprehension.  Lxml.  iil  1S-»15.  Does  any  man  under¬ 
stand  this  ?  Job  xi.  7,  8.  When  they  speak  of  the  Son  of  God,  hu¬ 
man  language  is  not  adapted  to  express  the  subject,  and  human 
understandings  cannot  fully  know  it.  John  i.  1 — 5.  Matt.  xi.  27. 
The  being  and  attributes  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  beyond  our  thoughts. 
John  iii.  8.  The  unseen  world — heaven — hell.  Ui  v.  xxi.  &c.  These 
are  things  w'hich  never  can  be  perfectly  understood,  at  least  in  this 
life;  but  still  they  are  more  likely  to  be  somewhat  Illustrated,  when 
we  borrow  all  the  light  and  information  which  good  and  wise  men, 
who  have  diligently  studied,  can  give  us. 

•  **  2.  Difhculties  which  result  from  the  nature  of  the  argumenta¬ 
tion. 

•  **  For  instance,  if  we  read  an  answer  to  some  enquiry,  we  shall 
have  difficulty  in  understanding  the  answer,  unless  we  know  what  the 
question  was-  If  we  read  an  argument,  it  will  be  much  more  intel¬ 
ligible,  if  we  know  w  hat  the  writer  wishes  to  prove.  Now  sometimes 
this  is  not  so  readily  discovered.  Many  examples  in  the  book  of  Job 
ix.  22^24:  in  the  Psalms  xl.  xlv.  xlix  :  in  the  Prophets,  Isa.  xxi: 
in  the  Epistles,  Roin.  iii.  2  Cor.  i.  17 — 23.  1  Thess.  iv.  15. 

'  **  We  may  obscr^-e,  by  the  w'ay,  from  these  latter  instances,  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  how  little  credit  is  due  to  those  enemies  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  who  would  have  us  suppose,  that  the  early  believers  were  w'eak 
silly  enthusiasts.  The  letters  written  to  these  people  sliew,  that  they 
must  have  been  men  of  good  sense  and  sound  understanding,  or  they 
never  could  have  understood  them. 

•  3.  Difficulties  arising  from  the  facts  and  customs  alluded  to. 

•  «  Customs.  Ps.  cviii.  <).  Josh.  ix.  4.  .Mall.  ix.  17.  Acts  xxii.25. 
PsRsoMS.  Acts  xxiv.  25.  Felix  and  Drusilla.  2  Tim.  iv.  16,  17* 
1  John  ii.  18—22.  2  Ep.  7,  9.  Antichrists.  Placks.  Ps.  cxxxiii.  3. 
Comp.  Deut.  iv.  18.  Hurder’s  O.  C.  p.  124.  Opinions.  Ephes.  iii. 
5,6.  Matt.  xii.  21.  Adages.  Matt.  xxi.  21.  2  Cor.  xiii.  2.  Border, 
p.  277.  Matt.  xix.  24.  Jer.  xiii.  23 — Campbell,  p.  126. 

<  4.  From  an  impel  feet,  mistaken,  or  obsolete  translation. 

Imperfect.  Gen.  xiv.  22.  2  K.  iii.  11.  Isa.  Iviii.  13.  Booth- 
royd’s  Uefiections,  31.  Isii.  xxxii.  20.  Ps.  xxxvi.  9.  Heb.  iv.  5. 
Hcb.  iii.  4.  Mistaken.  1  John  iii.  16.  Obsol£TS.  2  Cor.  vtiL  !• 
1  Cor.  iv.  4.  Gen.  xlv.  6. 
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•  **  It  is  our  consolation  to  remember,  that  no  one  artklo  of  our 
faith  standi  afl'eeted  by  these  difficulties.  They  leare  the  foundatioa 
of  our  hope  Immoveable.  The  grace  of  Christian  charity  dependf 
not  on  the  decision  of  controverted  questions.  It  is  only  our  know* 
ledge  or  desire  of  knowledge*  that  is  hindered  or  mortibed.  Know* 
ledge  is  power.  And  as  the  same  great  author  has  well  saki*— It 
«ras  the  desire  of  pmoer  in  excess  that  c  iused  the  angels  to  fall ;  it 
was  the  desire  of  ItHtmtedf^e  in  excess  that  caused  man  to  fall }  but  in 
CHARITY  is  no  excess*  neither  can  men  nor  angels  come  in  danger 
by  it.”  ’  pp.  92—97. 

Out  of  the  rich  remains  of  this  lamented  young  minister 
preserved  ..V is  Biographer*  we  shall  select  a  few  passages* 
Tliey  exhibit  the  style  of  his  ordinary  discourses*  and  will 
enable  the  reader  to  form  some  Judgement  of  what  would  have 
been  tlie  energy  and  beauty  of  his  pulpit  compositions*  hag 
the  Providence  of  Heaven  favoured  us  with  his  continuance  to 
the  maturity  of  improvement.  We  take  two  paragraphs  from 
a  Sermon  (on  1  Cor.  xv.  29.  **  Rise,  what  shall  they  do  who 
"  are  baptized  for  the  dead  ?**  &c.)  composed  during  the  last 
year  of  his  academical  course. 

**  He*”  the  Christian  minUter*  **  is  the  successor  of  a  long  array 
of  holy  men*  now  ministering  in  the  eternal  temple.  He  occupies 
the  post*  which  once  the  worthfes  of  another  age  so  ably  filled.  He 
stands  in  the  place  of  the  departed.  Where  arc  the  men  who  taugh^ 
the  Church*  tlirough  all  the  night  of  the  Church's  dark  ages  ?  Where 
are  they  who  asserted  her  rights  in  the  day  of  bigotry*  and  through 
tlic  storms  of  persecution  ?  Where  are  the  worthies  of  our  chur^, 
on  whose  memory  the  dust  of  time  and  veneration  has  now  gathered  f 
Where  is  he  who  first  ministered  in  this  place,  and  taught  you  the 
way  of  immortality  ?  *  Your  fatliers ;  where  are  they  ?  Or  the  pro* 

pilots ;  do  they  live  for  ever  I  stand  this  day  in  the  place  ot  the 
dead— methinks  the  baptism  of  mortality  descends  upon  roe  as  ) 
speak.  I  feel  the  tenure  upon  which  I  hold  this  post-^t  is  as  if  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  were  near*  standing  invisible  to  behold  my 
actions*  and  asking  me,  *  What  do  I*  thus  baptized  for  the  dead| 
unless*  filled  with  their  spirit*  and  inspired  by  their  faith*  I  preach  the 
resurrection  of  the  sleepers  and  the  just  judgment  of  the  Son  of 
God  1’  And*  my  brethren*  if  at  any  time  we  should  be  seen  to  as* 
sume  a  tone  of  boldness*  and  speak  with  a  freedom  unwarranted ; 
think  that  we  do  it  under  this  impression— impute  it  to  that  sotemo 
unction  from  the  invisible  world*  which  distils  from  such  roeditationa 
as  these*  and  which  cannot  but  impel  us  to  speak  as  one  baptized  for 
the  dead.”  »  p.  27. 

*  **  There  fell  lately  a  Missionary  in  our  Western  India*  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  so  angry  and  menacing*  that  hU  successor  must  really  be 
*  baptized  for  the  dead/  His  successor  at  that  i^t  ought  to  nave 
the  courage  of  a  lion*  Might  a  Christian  Missionary  wear  the 
armour  of  fieshly  warfare,  be  should  gird  him  in  a  panoply  of  steel, 
and  teach  the  Cfhrlstuin  faith  with  the  point  of  the  sword;  else  he 
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will  fall  before  the  hatred  of  the  infidels.  But  since,  *  the  weapons 
of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal/  and  the  minister  of  peace  may  not 
wear  the  brieht  arms  of  earthly  soldiery  ;  it  behoves  the  bishop  of 
that  little  flock,  to  carry  in  him  the  soul  of  a  martyr,  and  to  breathe 
all  the  courage  of  an  immortal — he  roust  not  count  his  life  dear — he 
must  bow  his  neck  with  the  meekness  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  oppres* 
sion  of  the  foe — and  if  you  would  have,  in  one  word,  his  office  and 
his  qualification,  he  must  be  *  baptized  for  the  dead.*  *’  *  pp.  121,2. 

From  a  Sermon  on  2  John  8,  we  take  another  specimen. 

•  “  Look  abroad  on  the  worKl— expand  for  once  your  contracted 
notions,  and  forget  for  one  moment  your  own  condition  and  interests. 
See  you  the  provinces  of  the  Sun — the  fairest  spots  on  this  earthly 
globe,  in  which  beauty  and  fruitfulness  have  dwelt  from  the  creation, 
beneath  a  cloudless  sky  ?  There  the  sword  of  Mohammed  hath 
rested  in  blood,  and  the  religion  of  Jesus  may  not  lift  up  her  head. 
See  you  the  empire  of  past  ages — the  vastest  territory  of  men  ?  There 
superstition  hath  fettered  the  mind  more  firmly  than  the  power  of  the 
rulers — and  there  idols  rather  than  God  are  worshipped.  Have  you 
eonsidered  the  claims  of  your  own  fellow. subjects  in  India — the 
claims  which  they  have  upon  your  Christian  zeal — the  claims  which 
they  have  upon  your  common  humanity  ?  Where,  then,  is  your  hu¬ 
manity,  and  where  is  your  zeal,  if  some  sacrifice  is  not  already  made 
for  their  deliverance  from  *  delusions  strong  as  hell  ?’  How  cold  are 
tome  Christians  on  such  subjects!  *  Look  to  yourselves,  lest  ye  fait 
of  your  reward.’  He  that  soweth  sparingly,  shall  reap  also  sparingly. 

*  **  Quiet  and  rest  are  not  cartlily  rewards.  He  that  is  a  Christian 
Is  bound  to  exert'  himself ;  and  is  encouraged  by  the  assurance  that 
rest  in  the  future  world  is  appended  as  his  full  reward.  Even  on 
earth,  happiness  springs  not  from  rest,  but  from  action.  Every  thing 
around  us  is  unwearied  in  its  motion ; — life  and  action  pervade  the 
whole  universe.  The  heavens  and  the  earth  are  perpetually  in  mo¬ 
tion.  Every  being  which  we  see  is  occupied.  Indolence  and  inacti¬ 
vity  are  not  the  lot  of  any  earthly  inhabitant.  And  the  order  of  na¬ 
ture  may  not  be  inverted  by  any.  The  privilege  of  the  believer  extendi 
not  to  this  : — he  is  destined  to  action.  And,  when  we  see  any  stand¬ 
ing  still,  after  they  have  confessed  the  claims  of  the  heathen  world 
upon  their  zealous  exertions,  and  have  known  the  path  of  their  dutyt 
we  must  warn  them  in  the  Apostle’s  language,  •  look  to  yourselves.’ 
Something  must  be  wanting  at  home,  which  you  will  do  well  to  sup¬ 
ply.— something  must  be  wrong — you  are  losing  the  things  you  have 
wrought.  Beware  that  you  lose  not  your  final  reward.”  ’ 

The  larger  part  of  this  volume  consists  of  nine  ”  Lectures 
“  on  Hebrew  Prophecy,”  which  were  delivered  on  Lord’s  day 
evenings  to  ]Mr.  Jefferson’s  congregation,  as  the  commence- 
ment  of  a  course  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  end  on  earth. 
The  hursts  of  amplification  which  the  fervour  of  his  piety  and 
his  genius  threw  forth  in  the  actual  delivery,  no  jien  has  pre¬ 
served  or  could  preserve.  But  these  remains  are  rich :  they 
may  be  read  with  delight  and  profit  by  the  critical  biblicist. 
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and  by  the  nimple  child  who  has  just  learned  tolinp  the  praises 
of  Him  to  whom  all  the  prophets  bore  witness.  Their  subjects 
are, — The  Nature  and  Design  of  Prophecy. — The  Primary  Pro¬ 
mise  of  the  Messiah.— The  Curse  of  Canaan. — Tlie  Promise  to 
Abraham. — The  Prophecies  of  Balaam. — The  Prophetic  Wri¬ 
tings  of  David.— Predictions  concerning  Babylon,  Kgypt,Tyre, 
and  Nineveh. — The  Predictions  recorded  by  Daniel. — Ihe  Gra¬ 
dual  Unfolding  of  Propliecy.  We  allow  ourselves  to  copy  only 
one  passage,  taken  almost  ut  random. 

'  UcBect,  too,  on  the  unavailing  anguish  of  the  mind  which  is  ever 
longing  after  the  pence  and  the  reward  of  the  just,  without  that  reso¬ 
lution  and  energy  of  faith  which  might  bring  them  into  possession. 
This  lover  of  gold  looked  with  envy  on  the  people  whom  God  had 
blessed— and  he  looked  forward  with  painful  longings  to  their  future 
state.  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous— let  my  after  state 
be  like  his!” — And  like  him,  many  men  have  gone  down  to  the 
grave,  crying  out,  let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  but  their 
death  was  utter  all  the  end  of  the  wicked,  who  are  driven  away  in 
their  wickedness.”  And  the  sorrowful  reason  for  all  this,  was  none 
other  than  the  entire  destitution  of  every  principle  which  could  afford 
them  hope.  How  else  should  the  man  die  than  sadly  and  hopelessly, 
who  has  lived  without  hope,  and  has  known  his  God  only  ns  the  object 
of  his  rebellions,  his  provocations,  and  his  guilt. 

*  We  stay  not  to  ask  how  it  came  that  this  sorceror  of  Mesopotamia 
should  be  a  Prophet,  and  endued  with  the  spirit  of  God— though, 
with  sufficient  time,  that  might  be  a  solemn  and  useful  enquiry.  But 
wcrutlier  prefer  to  ask,  how  comes  it,  that  men  who  are  blest  with  tho 
living  oracles  of  God,  who  hear  the  words  of  the  Almighty,  and  tee 
in  H(»ly  Writ  the  visions  of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come  ;  how  comes  it  that  any  such  can  remain  unmoved  and  uncon¬ 
verted  ;  how  can  they  resist  the  energy  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  and 
the  resistless  terrors  of  the  Lord,  and  the  red  lightnings  of  that  judg¬ 
ment  day!  bay,  how  is  it?  You  that  arc  living  examples  of  the 
terrible  truth,  suy  how  is  it,  bow  can  it  be  ? — The  time  is  gone,  the 
night  is  ut  hund — ”  now  behold,  1  go  unto  my  people— come  there¬ 
fore,  1  will  advertise  you  what  shall  be  in  the  latter  days.**  The 
heaven  cannot  receive  you,  for  the  star  of  the  Son  of  Man  shall  shine 
upon  no  man’s  brow  who  has  not  first  written  there  **  Holiness  to  the 
Lord.”  T'he  earth  will  reject  you,  for  the  very  grave  shall  open  and 
heave  you  forth  to  the  day.  And  from  the  grave  must  you  go'to 
your  lust  ”  long  home,”  a  home  of  darkness,  prepared  for  the  evil 
one  and  his  angels. — 'J'hat  is  the  end  of  them  that  obey  not  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  God. — One  moment  stay,  wiiile  the  day  yet  lingers — haste  to 
the  refuge — haste  to  the  hiding  place — haste  to  the  Cross— the  crost 
of  Calvary — 

”  There,  and  there  only  is  the  power  to  save; 

There,  no  delusive  hope  invites  despair  ; 

No  mockery  meets  you,  no  deception  there.”  •  pp.  207, 8. 
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readers  will,  we  presume,  participate  in  the  curiosity 
awakened  by  the  announcement  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Transactions  of  this  new  royal  society  ;  an  institution  to  which 
it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  it  should  have  been  reserved 
for  the  present  rei<jn  to  give  birth.  Amid  the  multiplicity  of 
our  public  institutions  for  the  encouragement  of  the  sciences 
and  the  arts,  there  was  none  that  had  for  its  specific  object 

*  the  advancement  of  General  Literature/  The  present  Society 
was  instituted  in  the  year  1821,  under  the  immediate  auspices 
of  his  Majesty,  who  has  been  *  graciously  pleased  to  grant  to 

*  tile  Society  the  annual  sum  of  one  thousand  guineas,  to  be 

*  assigned,  in  equal  portions,  to  ten  Royal  Associates  of  ap- 

*  proved  learning ;  together  with  the  further  donation  of  two 

*  gold  medals,  of  the  value  of  fifty  guineas  each,  to  be  awarded 

*  annually  to  authors  of  works  of  eminent  merit,  or  for  im- 

*  portant  discoveries  in  literature/  In  the  year  1825,  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  was  pleased  to  confirm  and  perpetuate  the  Society  by  the 
grant  of  a  royal  charter  ;  and  in  furtherance  of  his  royal  in¬ 
tentions,  a  piece  of  ground  near  the  church  of  St.  Martin  in 
the  Fields  has  been  assigned  as  the  site  of  a  hall  and  library 
for  the  use  of  the  Society.  The  plan  for  effecting  the  general 
object  proposed,  is  stated  to  be  ; 

*  Firsts — To  promote,  by  assistance  from  its  funds  or  otherwise, 
the  publication,  and  in  some  cases  the  translation,  of  valuable  Ma¬ 
nuscripts  discovered  in  any  public  or  private  collection. 

*  Secondly^ — To  encourage  such  discoveries  by  all  suitable  means. 

*  Thirdly^ — To  promote  the  publication  of  works  of  great  intrinsic 
value,  but  not  of  so  popular  a  character  as  to  induce  the  risk  of  indi¬ 
vidual  expense. 

*  Fourthly^ — To  read,  at  its  public  meetings,  such  papers  upon 
subjects  of  General  Literature,  as  shall  have  been  first  approved  by 
the  Council  of  the  Society ;  from  which  papers  a  selection  shall  be 
made,  to  be  printed  in  the  IVansactions  of  the  Society. 

*  Fifthly^ — To  adjudge  Honorary  Rewards  to  persons  who  shall 
have  rendered  any  eminent  service  to  Literature,  or  produced  any 
work  highly  distinguished  for  learning  or  genius ;  provided  always 
that  such  work  contain  nothing  hostile  to  religion  or  morality. 

.  *  Sixthly^ — To  establish  correspondence  with  learned  men  in  foreign 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  literary  inquiry  and  information. 

*  Seventhly elect,  os  Honorary  Associates,  persons  eminent 
for  the  pursuit  of  literature  ;  and  from  these  to  elect  Associates  upon 
the  Royal  Foundation,  or  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Societyi  as 
circumstances  may  admit.* 
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The  President  of  the  SocieW  is  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (Dr. 
Burgess) ;  the  Librarian,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Baber ;  the  Secretary, 
the  Rev.  R.  Callerinole ;  and  the  following  arc  the  names  of 
the  first  ten  Royal  Associates  S,  T.  Coleridge,  Esq.  The 
Rev.  Ed.  Davies,  M.A.,  the  Author  of  Celtic  Researches.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Jamieson.  The  Rev.  T.  R.  Mai  thus.  Thomas 
J.  Mathias,  Esq.  James  Millingen,  Esq.  Sir  William  Ouseley. 
William  Roscoe,  Esq.  The  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd.  Sharon  Turner, 
Esq.'  Among  the  sixteen  Honorary  Associates  are :  Mr.  Ber¬ 
nard  Barton.  The  Rev.  G.  Crabbe.  The  Rev.  O.  Croly.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lee.  James  Montgomery,  Esq.  Dr.  Robert  Southey. 
Dr.  Lingard.  W.  Jacob,  Esq.  ccc.  It  does  honour  to  those 
with  whom  the  selection  rested,  that  individuals  of  opposite 
political  parties  and  of  various  religious  denominations,  snould 
be  found  in  this  enumeration.  A  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  a  Moravian,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  and  a  Uni¬ 
tarian  are,  without  regard  to  their  peculiarities  of  private  sen¬ 
timent,  harmoniously  associated ;  and  if  the  Orthodox  Con¬ 
gregational  Dissenters,  the  denomination  which  boasts  of  the 
names  of  Howe  and  Owen,  Watts  and  Grove,  Doddridge  and 
Fell,  have  not  hitherto  furnished  an  Associate,  or  Honorary 
Member,  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  our  learned  men  are  not 
numerous — it  is  not  a  learned  age — and  the  most  learned  and 
the  most  eloquent  men  of  the  body,  are  less  known  by  their 
works  than  we  wish  they  were.  Add  to  which,  few  of  our 
ministers  have  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  general  literature  ; 
and  as  to  some,  whose  philological  attainments  would  do 
honour  to  any  society,  the  distant  sphere  of  their  labours  would 
prevent  their  being  otherwise  connected  with  it,  than  as  foreign 
or  corresponding  members.  We  confidently  anticipate,  that 
the  names  of  Carey,  and  Marshman,  and  Morrison,  will  not 
be  deemed  unworthy  of  association  with  those  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  Sir  William  Ouseley,  and  Sir  George  Staunton  ;  and 
that  the  same  honourable  policy  which  appears  to  have  pre¬ 
sided  hitherto  over  the  councils  of  this  Institution,  will  secure, 
iu  good  time,  the  addition  of  other  names  which  we  should 
not  find  it  impossible  to  suggest.  If  these  remarks  should 
be  imputed  to  a  jealousy  for  me  honour  of  the  Orthodox  Con¬ 
gregational  Dissenters,  we  would  frankly  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge.  While  we  wish  more  and  more  to  divest  our  minds 
of  any  undue  party  spirit,  abhorring  from  our  hearts  a  sectarian 
narrowness  of  feeling ;  while,  too,  we  may  add,  we  feel  our¬ 
selves  less  attached  to  the  denomination  to  which  we  have  the 
honour  to  belong,  and  to  which  we  feel  under  extremely  small 
obligations,  than  to  the  principles  they  profess,  and  which  we 
contribute  our  poor  endeavours  to  maintain ; — still,  we  will  not 
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conceal,  that  even  the  literary  honour  of  our  denomination  ii 
an  object  to  which  we  cannot  feel  indiHerent. 

The  present  Part  comprises  sixteen  papers,  of  which  it  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers  to  have  a  brief  analysis. 

The  first  paper,  communicated  by  (Iranville  Penn,  Esq.,  re¬ 
lates  to  *  an  unknown  manuscript  of  14‘22,*  illustrative  (»f  the 
dyinp  declaration  of  our  Henry  V.,  recorded  by  Monstrelet, 
that  he  had  intended,  after  he  slioulJ  have  brought  the  king¬ 
dom  of  France  into  a  peaceable  condition,  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem,  if  it  had  been  the  pleasure  of  his  Crea¬ 
tor  to  permit  him  to  live  out  his  term.  Uapin  and  Hume  both 
report  this  circumstance  ;  but  the  latter  subjoins  a  comment 
which  afiords  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  inaccurate  and  flippant 
manner  in  which  he  compiled  much  of  his  fascinating  misrepre¬ 
sentation  of  English  history.  *  So  ingenious,'  he  says,  *  are 

*  men  in  deceiving  themselves,  that  Henry  forgot,  in  these  mo- 

*  ments,  all  the  blood  spilled  by  his  ambition,  and  received 

*  comfort  from  this  late  and  feeble  resolve;  which,  as  the  mode 

*  of  these  enterprises  was  now  past,  he  certainly  would  never 

*  have  carried  into  execution.' 

*  What  this  celebrated  writer  had  done  with  liis  historical  recollec¬ 
tions,*  remarks  Mr.  Penn,  ‘  when  he  thus  positively  oitirmcd  that  the 
mode  of  these  enterprises  was  past,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture;  be¬ 
cause,  when  Henry  succeeded  to  the  throne,  he  foiintl  a  large  land 
and  naval  force  actually  prepared  by  the  late  king  his  father,  for  the 
proclaimed  purpose  of  executing  such  nn  enterprise;  which  was  only 
prevented  by  his  death.  So  that  the  declaration  of  the  son,  was,  in 
etfcct,  only  the  declaration  of  a  design  to  give  eventual  uccomplisli- 
nicnt  to  a  suspended  measure  of  his  lute  father.* 

This  fact,  which  Hume  rxclndes  from  his  account  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV\,  is  niei'.liotied  in  the  Chronicle  of  Hall ;  and 
Shakspearc  has  made  use  of  it,  making  the  dying  ntonarch  tell 
his  son,  that,  it)  order  to  secure  himself  against  his  factious 
nobles,  be  had 

‘  had  n  purpose  now 
To  lend  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land  ; 

Lest  rest,  and  lying  still,  might  make  them  look 
Too  near  unto  niy  state.* 

King  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  Act  iv.  Sc.  4. 

Rapin,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  notices  the  fact.*  Mr.  Sharon 


•  Dr.  Lingard  takes  no  notice  of  it,  and  mentions  very  slightly 
the  declaration  of  Henry  V.,  referring  to  Monstrclet,  (Vol.  Ill* 
p.  3t>0.) 
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Tamer  says :  *  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  meditating  a  crusade, 

*  when  death  surprised  him,  at  an  age  that  is  to  many  but  the 
«  season  ot'  vigorous  manhood.*  He  also  briefly  adverts  to  the 
declaration  of  Henry  V.  respecting  his  intention,  referring  to 
Pierre  du  Fenin  as  his  authority.  So  far  was  the  *  mode*  of 
these  disgraceful  enterprises  from  being  past,  that,  a  century 
later,  an  attempt  was  made  to  engage  the  princes  of  Christen- 
iloni  in  a  fresh  confederacy  against  the  Turks.  Mr.  Penn, 
however,  goes  too  far,  when  he  represents  the  spirit  of  crusade 
as  still  in  vigour  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Although  the  Popes 
repeatedly  sounded  the  alarm,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  had 
grown  deaf  to  the  call.  The  decline  of  the  papal  influence,  the 
cheapness  of  indulgences,  the  extension  of  the  privileges  of 
crusaders  to  other  orthodox  warriors,  the  commercial  politics 
of  the  Italian  States,  and  the  growing  conviction  of  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  maintaining  a  Latin  kingdom  in  Palestine,  are  enu¬ 
merated  by  Mr.  Mills  among  the  causes  which  had  contributed 
to  ruin  the  crusading  cause.  The  intentions  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Uenry  V.  are  not,  however,  to  be  questioned.  It  seems  to 
have  been,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  a  long  cherished  resolve  ; 
wliether  dictated  by  the  policy  to  which  Shakspeare  ascribes  it 
in  Henry  IV.,  or  inspired  by  fanaticism,  and  proceeding  from 
the  wish  to  take  heaven  by  storm  by  so  meritorious  an  enter- 
)>rise.  Though  not  a  death<bed  resolution,  however,  as  Hume 
represents,  it  was  evidently  adverted  to  by  the  dying  king  ia 
connexion  with  the  performance  of  the  Penitential  Service,  as 
a  proof  of  his  piety,  if  not  as  a  meritorious  item  to  be  set  down 
to  the  account  of  lus  good  works. 

The  evidence  of  Henry’s  *  veracity  and  sincerity*  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  manuscript  discovered  at  Lille  in  Flanders,  in  tne 
autumn  of  1819,  which  proves,  '  that  a  confidential  military. 
^  agent  of  high  character  and  distinguished  rank,  (Gilbert  de 

*  Lannoi,  knight,  &c.)  had  been  despatched  by  him  to  survey 
‘  the  maritime  frontier  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  to  procure 

*  upon  the  spot  the  information  necessary  towards  embarking 

*  in  so  vast  an  enterprise.*  The  MS.  is  a  small  quarto  of 
vellum,  in  old  French,  finely  written  in  the  black  character, 
and  richly  illuminated,  consisting  of  54  pages.  It  comprises 
a  succinct  military  survey  of  the  coast,  from  Alexandria  round 
to  Gailipoli,  made  by  command  of  Henry  V.  within  the  last 
three  years  of  his  life,  and  completed  and  reported  imme* 
diately  after  his  unexpected  death.  The  paper  before  us 
gives  the  title  and  the  heads  of  the  several  chapters,  which  are 
curious  as  far  as  they  go ;  but  we  confess  that  we  should 
have  been  pleased  to  have  a  specimen,  at  least,  of  this  an¬ 
cient  geographical  survey.  Possibly,  it  is  intended  to  pub- 
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lish  a  tranucript  of  the  MS.  Why  might  it  not  have  foand  a 
place,  as  an  Appendix,  to  this  volume  of  Transactions  ?  Brief 
and  meagre  as  tne  account  may  be,  one  would  have  liked  to 
see  how  the  chevalier  describes  the  ports  and  city  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  Cairo  and  Babylon,  ‘  //ir/V/i,*  *  Stir,*  an<l  ‘ 
(Jerusalem,  Tyre,  and  Sidon),  as  they  existed  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  next  six  papers,  (Art.  11.  to  Vll.)  are  ‘  on  the  Affi- 

•  nities  and  Diversities  in  the  Languages  of  the  World,  and 

•  on  their  Primeval  Cause:*  communicated  by  Sharon  Tur¬ 
ner,  Esq.  The  general  object  is  to  shew,  by  a  very  extensive 
induction,  *  that  all  languages  exhibit  some  tokens  of  an  an- 

•  cient  general  consanguinity  of  origin.*  In  the  first  two  pa¬ 
pers  of  the  series,  the  numerals  one  and  two  are  cited,  in 
an  amazing  variety  of  dialects,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing, 
that  ‘  the  numerals  of  dilVevent  nations  are  combinations  of 

•  simpler  terms  used  also  for  numerals  by  some  other  nation.* 
In  the  third  paper,  369  words  in  ditferent  languages,  signi¬ 
fying  Mother,  are  arranged  under  two  leading  classes;  in 
one  of  which,  the  letter  M.  is  the  governing  sound,  in  the 
other,  the  letter  N.,  but  in  various  combination.  The  next 
paper  contains  a  collection  of  547  words,  in  all  languages, 
signifying  Father.  In  the  last  two,  the  affinities  of  different 
and  unconnected  languages  are  ]>ointed  out  in  the  instance 
of  the  substantive  verb  and  its  inflexions,  and  in  various  other 
wortls.  The  conclusion  which  Mr.  Turner  considers  as  de- 
ducible  from  the  whole  is,  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
confusion  of  the  primitive  language,  in  Gen.  xi.,  will  alone 
account  for  the  multifarious  diversity,  *yet  occasional  affinity 
and  identity,  which  are  found  to  exist  in  the  languages  of 
mankind. 

‘  If  the  primitive  speech  had  not  been  suddenly  and  violently 
broken  up,  every  language  which  might  gradually  have  been  formed 
from  it,  us  the  branches  of  the  first  united  population  moved  suc¬ 
cessively  off  to  different  localities,  would  have  exhibited  that  gene¬ 
ral  sirndarity  of  words,  structure,  and  grammar,  and  those  occa¬ 
sional  varieties  and  diversified  terminations,  additions,  and  idioms, 
which  appear  in  the  Latin  and  in  its  ramifications,  the  Italian, 
Sniinish,  French,  and  Portuguese.  But,  if  the  primitive  speech 
oi  mankind  did  undergo  a  violent  confusion  and  abruption,  and  their 
population,  at  that  period  one  single  society,  was  also  at  the  same 
time  divided  and  scattered  into  distant  places,  then,  fragments  only 
of  the  first  common  tongue  would  be  curried  away  by  each  diverging 
family ;  and  quite  new  and  dissimilar  languages  would  be  gradually 
built  up,  by  each  accumulating,  in  its  new  settlement,  words  of  unlike 
sounds  us  necessity  required,  and  accident  or  existing  circumstances 
suggested ;  yet  ull  retaining  sonio  elements  or  fragments  of  their 
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fornier  ipcech*  In  this  state  all  languages  seem  to  be  ;  every  one 
displaying  affinities  for  which  no  auumption  of  chance  can  sufficiently 
account,  yet  exhibiting  disparities  that  refute  the  idea  of  all  regular 
descent  and  tranquil  construction.  Hence  we  may  presume,  that  the 
languages  of  the  world  exhibit  features  of  the  primeval  unity  of 
human  speech,  and  also  the  marks  of  a  subsequent  abruption  and 
confusion.'  p.  81. 

This  view  of  the  subject  strikes  us  as  strongly  claiming  at¬ 
tention,  as  well  by  its  probability  ns  by  its  importance.  Nor 
is  the  value  of  the  suggestion  materially  diminished  by  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  some  of  the  data  on  which  the  general 
position  is  built.  We  shall  very  briefly  state  a  few  difficul¬ 
ties  and  objections  which  have  occurred  to  us,  and  which  we 
submit  to  Mr.  Turner's  consideration.  In  the  first  place,  the 
arrangement  of  specimens  appears  to  us  not  unexceptionable. 
Primary  languages,  mere  varieties  of  dialect,  and  the  barba¬ 
rous  and  uncertain  jargons  of  savage  tribes,  ore  all  confounded ; 
and  distinctions  are  needlessly  multiplied  without  a  difference. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  have  father,  with  a  final  H.,  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  /Iba,  Abba,  Apa,  and  Appa,  when  the  word 
is  evidently  identically  the  same  ;  and  it  would  be  just  as 
proper  to  exhibit  as  different  words,  David  and  Taffid,  good, 
goot  or  koot,  and  guid,*pon  and  upon,  horse  and  orse  or  oarse, 
(rod,  (fot,  (jwod,  Gode, — the  mere  varieties  of  provincial  ac¬ 
centuation.  The  same  word  will  often  be  pronounced  differently, 
accordins:  as  the  next  word  commences  with  a  vowel  or  a  con- 
sonant,  and  little  stress  can  be  laid  on  variations  of  ortho¬ 
graphy.  In  many  instances,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
word  cited  as  belonging  to  the  specified  language,  lias  been 
adopted  in  consequence  of  intercourse  between  the  natives  and 
the  people  of  another  country.  Such  coincidences  are  often 
to  be  traced  to  early  commerce,  to  colonization,  and  to  the 
new  ideas  iiitrodiiced  by  religious  instructors  :  this  last  cir¬ 
cumstance  a])pear8  to  be  especially  deserving  of  notice  with 
regard  to  the  American  languages.  Again,  Mr.  Turner  has 
supplied  us  with  no  means  of  verifying  the  accuracy  of  any 
of  his  specimens  by  giving  bis  authorities.  We  do  not  mean 
to  question  the  existence  of  any  of  the  languages  referred  to  ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Arinlzi,  Sujanisch,  Choszi-ckumuck, 
Kabutsch,  Zamutesch,  Ugal-iachmutzi,  Sesshafti-Tchugatii, 
and  others,  which  Professor  Vater,  Mr.  W.  Humboldt,  or  Mr. 
Turner  may  be  well  acquainted  with  ;  but  we  should  have 
liked  to  know  the  sources  of  their  information.  Moreover, 
as  authors  differ  widely  in  their  orthography,  the  same  sound 
may  be  transformed  into  half  a  dozen  different  words,  as 
taken  down  by  an  Euglisb,  German,  French,  or  Russian  tra- 
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veller.  For  instance,  Mr.  Turner  clistingniahea  .Yf/ri  from  /itsfn 
imd  /^tyat,  when  the  prohahility  ih,  that  not  only  the  word  is 
the  same,  but  its  pronunciation  also.  He  has,  besides,  ad¬ 
mitted  into  his  list  some  palpable  colloquialisms,  of  the  origin 
of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek  fur  any  further  explanation, 
than  the  propensity  which  is  discoverable  in  children  and  un¬ 
educated  persons,  to  play  upon  words  and  alter  them  according 
to  their  fancy.  Nor  do  we  think  that  the  modem  origin  of 
many  of  the  dialects,  and  of  the  people  or  tribe  speaking  the 
language  cited,  ought  to  have  been  kept  out  of  sight.  For 
any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contniry  in  Mr.  Turner’s  paper, 
it  might  be  supposed,  that  these  Hve  hundred  languages  all 
originated  at  Babel,  or  very  soon  after  the  primitive  Disper¬ 
sion  ;  whereas,  in  some  instances,  an  ancient  language  has 
been  the  parent  of  several  others,  in  which,  ns  a  vernacular 
flialect,  it  has  become  lost ;  in  other  cases,  a  mixed  language 
has  resulteil  from  conquest  or  colonization  ;  in  a  third  class, 
the  primary  language  has  suffered  deteric'mtion  in  sympathy 
with  the  retrogression  of  the  peo{)le  towards  barbarism  ;  and 
in  a  few  ascertained  cases,  a  variation  of  dialect  has  been  the 
result  of  arbitrary  innovation.  Unwritten  languages  are  liable 
to  almost  infinite  diversitication.  The  languages  of  Caucasus 
are  said  to  l>e  as  various  as  the  petty  principalities  into  which 
the  country  is  divided,  and  to  have  little  or  no  apparent  atbnity 
to  each  other;  exhibiting  as  great  a  diversity  in  the  space  of  a 
few  square  miles,  as  those  of  many  nations  do  in  us  many 
thousands,  in  fact,  w'hile  it  is  the  tendency  of  progressive 
civilization  and  mutual  intercourse,  to  blend  down  various 
dialects  into  one  common  language,  a  contrary  process  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  dispersion  and  isolation  of  different 
branches  of  the  same  family.  Mr.  Turner  would  much  have 
stiengthened  his  argument,  in  our  opinion,  if  he  had  confined 
his  specimens  and  reasonings  to  the  marked  coincidences  and 
diversities  found  in  the  primary  languages,  arranging  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  and  accidental  variations  of  dialect  under  the  primi¬ 
tive  words.  It  is  obvious,  that  such  diversities  or  affinities  as 
tun  be  shewn  to  be  of  modern  origin,  must  detract  so  far  from 
the  force  of  bis  conclusion. 

The  structure  of  languages,  rather  than  the  mere  vocables, 
might  seem  to  afford  tile  best  data  for  an  inquiry  into  the  original 
affinity  of  different  tongues  ;  and  we  have  sometimes  wished  to 
see  uii  attempt  at  classiticHtion  founded  upon  a  similarity  of 
formation,  rather  than  on  eiyinological  coincidence.  'Fhose 
which  possess,  so  to  speak,  an  internal  organization,  which  are 
ileveloped  by  inflexion,  are.  by  that  circumstance,  essentially 
dislinguishtd  from  ihoitc  in  which  the  only  ]niiiciple  of  com- 
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f>o«itioii  IN  th»t  of  ng^reKntiniit  The  invention  of  writinf^  mutt 
lave  hud  u  very  powerful  effect  upon  those  lanjzun^es  which 
were  eiirly  exprcHsed  in  niphnbetio  chumetem.  The  invention 
of  vowel  chariictcrs  would  uUo  form  an  important  eru  in  the 
progress  of  lunKunuTc  *•  the  aemi^alphuhetic  languaj^ea  being 
neceHsnrily  imperfect  ua  a  written  medium.  In  a  claasihcation 
of  diulecta.  some  would  be  found  to  constitute  a  link  between 
different  families  ;  us  the  Persian  appears  to  partake  at  once  of 
an  afhnity  to  the  Semitic  class  and  to  the  Sanscrit,  the  parent 
of  the  Indo-Kuropcan  family.  The  Uirman,  in  like  manner* 
so  far  as  known,  woidd  seem  to  form  a  link  between  the  Indian 
and  I 
the  / 

iVilsIi 

The  changes  which  language  would  undergo  from  a  mere 
dilference  of  articulation,  must  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  has 
attended  to  the  early  essays  of  chihlren,— to  the  abbreviations* 
substitutions  of  letters,  and  other  changes  wliich  they  make 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  word  to  their  unpractised  organs, 
A  difUTcnce  of  articulation  in  adults  may  be  the  residt  of 
various  causes,  affecting  more  or  less  a  whole  tribe.  It  may 
aiise  from  a  peculiarity  of  organization  in  tlie  throat,  mouth* 
or  lip,  giving  rise  to  some  national  shibboleth  ;  from  a  slow  or 
rapid  habit  of  utterance;  from  the  energy  and  excitability  of 
the  people,  or  the  contrary  ;  from  the  etiect  of  civilization  in 
refining  and  harmonizing  language  ;  from  delicacy  of  ear  or  the 
want  of  it ;  and  from  artificial  causes,  such  as  the  custom  of 
mastication,  the  use  of  the  ikc.  And  in  cases  in 

nhich  there  is  no  written  or  other  educational  standard,  it  is 
obvious  that,  from  these  and  similar  causes,  the  same  language 
may,  in  process  of  time,  branch  out  into  a  variety  of  discor- 
dant  dialects.  We  offer  these  as  very  crude  hints,  hut  possibly 
they  may  answer  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  zeal  of  some 
iruiividual  who  may  be  belter  able  to  pursue  the  very  compli* 
cate  inquiry. 

The  eighth  paper  contains  Observations  on  the  River  Eu¬ 
phrates,  by  Sir  William  Ouseley.  A  fund  of  learning  is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  hut,  at  the  close  of  the  paper* 
the  reader  is  somewhat  disappointed  to  find  that  he  has  been 
conducted  through  a  labyrinth  back  to  the  point  at  which  he 
entered.  Sir  William  informs  the  Society,  that,  eleven  years 
ago,  he  formed  a  project  which  he  has  never  been  able  to 
realize  ;  and  in  this  paper,  he  has  attempted  to  ascertain  what 
he  finds  unascertainable.  Thus  much  only  seems  highly 
probable  ;  that  the  name  of  the  Euphrates,  which  we  nave 
received  from  the  Greeks^  is  compounded,  agreeably  to  Ro¬ 


he  monohyllubic  languages.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
American  languages  are  all  originally  derived  from  those  of 
•rn  Asia. 
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land*fl  conjecture,  of  the  Persian  hh,  an,  or  ni,  water,  and  the 
orifpnal  name  of  the  river,  Frat^  Fhrath,  or  Farnt,  The  latter 
woH  is  of  very  uncertain  derivation,  and  Josephus  was  evidently 
iirnorant  of  its  true  etymolo^ :  the  Euphrates,  he  says,  is  called 
J^hora,  which  ‘  sijjnities  either  dispersion  or  a  dower/  By  Moses 
ofChorene,  the  Armenian  historian,  it  is  written  Ephrat,  which 
comes  verv  near  the  Cfre^k  Euphrates.  If  its  derivation  is  to- 
be  soujiht  for  in  the  Hebrew,  we  should  be  strongly  inclined  to 
adopt  the  etvmoloofy  sutigesti'd  by  Josephus,  hut  w'ith  a  different 
n>enning.  The  verb  Fhnr,  we  are  told,  signifies  •  to  spread,’ 
which  indicat€*s  <rx4afl7xa»,  dispersion.  But  why  may  it  not  indi¬ 
cate  tlie  spreadinfiT  river,  in  opposition  to  Di^lath  or  narrow,  the 
ancient  name  of  the  Tigris  ? 

The  ninth  paper,  communicated  by  Archdeacon  Nares,  con¬ 
tains  an  historical  account  of  the  discoveries  made  in  Palimp¬ 
sest  Manuscripts.  This  is  an  interesting  notice;  but,  as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  enter  into  the  subject  at  some  length  in 
reviewing  the  Cicero  de  Republica,*  we  shall  pass  it  by  with 
the  remark,  that  the  Royal  Society  of  literature  could  not  do 
itself  greater  honour  than  by  promoting  and  rewarding  similar 
discoveries,  and  by  facilitating  their  publication. 

Article  X.  contains  an  account,  by  the  Rev.  ll.  .1.  Todd,  of 
a  M.S.  in  the  library  belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
York,  which  appears  to  be  the  work  of  the  accomplished  Sir 
John  Harington.-  It  is  entitled:  A  (collection  of  Passaixes 
of  State  under  (^ueen  Elizabeth  and  King  James.”  The 
Writer  discovers  an  anxiety,  in  more  than  one  instance,  to 
vindicate  the  character  of  Queen  fJizaheth  ;  and  his  opinion, 
on  the  points  referred  to,  must  be  allowed  to  carry  some 
weight,  but,  as  it  was  fornic'd  upon  the  testimony  of  others,  it 
cannot  be  admitted  as  original  evidence.  We  transcribe  Sir 
John's  •  epigraminatical  cpilaphe*  upon  the  ijueen  of  Scots, 
which  is  given  in  one  of  the  extracts. 

‘  When  doome  of  peers,  and  judges  preappointed. 

By  straining  laws  beyond  all  reach  of  reason. 

Hud  vnto  deatli  condemn’d  a  Queen  annoynted. 

And  found  (oh  straunge)  without  allegiance.  Treason; 
'fhat  axe,  that  should  have  done  this  execution, 

Shun'd  to  cut  otf'an  head  tiiat  had  bene  crowned: 

Our  hangman  lost  his  wonted  resolution 
To  quell  a  Queene  of  nobles  so  renowned. 

Ah,  is  remorse  in  hangmen  and  in  steel, 

Wlien  peers  and  judges  no  remorse  can  feel  ? 

(rmunt.  Lorde,  that  in  this  noble  11c  a  Queeu 
Without  a  head  may  never  more  be  seen.’ 
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The  epigram  would  have  been  more  perfect,  without  tSie 
loyal  but  ominous  wish  expressed  in  the  last  couplet.  Sir 
John  little  nnticipatrd  that  tiie  next  crowned  head  that  should 
suH’er  siiuilur  dishonour,  would  he  that  of  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  next  two  papers,  conitnunicnicd  by  James  Millingen, 
Ksq.  and  W.  Martin  Ijeake,  Esq.,  contain  historical  disserta- 
tions  on  a  Coin  of  Metapontum,  and  some  coins  of  the  city 
of  Kierion  in  Thessaly.  They  are  valuable  ns  illustrating  the 
history  and  topography  of  ancient  Greece,  but  would  scarcely 
interest  our  renders  in  the  shape  of  a  dry  analysis.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  paper,  communicated  by  Mr.  Todd,  contains  a  critical 
description  of  a  Codex  containing  several  Greek  Manuscripts, 
biblical  and  classical,  belonging  to  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
the  loan  of  which  was  obtained  by  the  late  Professor  Carlyle 
and  Dr.  Hunt,  and  which  were  for  some  time  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  For  the  description, 
the  learned  world  are  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Burney, 
who  examined  it  previously  to  its  being  reclaimed  by  tlie 
Patriarch. 

Art.  XIV.,  is  a  paper  upon  a  much  disputed  point  in  po¬ 
litical  economy  ;  *  the  measure  of  the  conditions  necessary  to 

*  the  supply  of  commodities.’  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Mal- 
thus,  and  is  designed  to  shew,  *  that  the  natural  and  necessary 

*  conditions  of  the  supply  of  all  commodities  not  subject  to  a 

*  monopoly,  are  represented  and  measured  by  the  labour  which 

*  they  will  ordinarily,  and  on  an  average,  command  ;  and  that 

*  no  other  object  whatever  can  be  substituted  for  labour,  or 

*  can  represent  and  measure  the  natural  and  necessary  con- 

*  ditions  of  the  supply  of  commodities.’  By  the  somewhat  in¬ 
tricate  periphrase — *  natural  and  necessary  condition  of  the 

*  supply  of  commodities,’  Mr.  Malthus  intends,  as  he  informs 
us,  *  the  natural  and  necessary  costs  of  production  ;’  and  we  re¬ 
gret  that  he  has  not  adhered  to  the  more  simple  and  intelligible 
expression.  Ilis  reason  for  preferring  the  former  phrase,  he 
says,  is,  that  *  the  term  cos/,  if  not  well  guarded,  is  too  apt 

*  to  convey  the  idea  of  money  expenditure.  The  natural  way 
to  obviate  this  mistake,  then,  would  be  to  guard  the  term.  But 
we  cannot  allow  that,  to  persons  accustomed  to  such  inquiries, 
the  term  cos/  would  necessarily  connect  itself  with  money ;  and 
to  unpractised  readers,  what  may  be  gained  in  accuracy,  by 
substituting  the  circumlocutory  phrase,  is  lost  in  perspicuity. 
As  Mr.  Malthus  promises  to  continue  the  discussion  in  a 
future  paper,  we  snail  waive  for  the  present  any  remarks  upon 
the  doctrine  he  propounds.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from 
expressing  our  regret  that  he  should  affect  a  style  so  unneces- 
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sarily  involved,  and,  ^ith  Adam  Smith  before  him  as  a  model 
of  perspicacity,  wrap  up  his  argument  in  a  studiously  technical 
and  abstruse  phrnseologv* 

Art.  XV.,  contributed  by  W.  M.  Leake,  Esq.  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  an  Edict  of  Diocletian,  found  at  Kski-hissar  (Strato* 
niceia)  in  Caria,  fixing  a  maximum  of  prices  throughout  the 
Homan  Empire,  A.D.  203.  The  fact  itself  is  curious,  and 
the  list  of  commodities  with  the  prices  annexed  in  denarii,  ren¬ 
ders  it  a  highly  interesting  document.  A  translation  would 
not  have  been  unacceptable. 

The  last  paper  in  the  present  Part  is,  '  On  some  Egyptian 

*  Monuments  in  the  British  Museum  and  other  Collections : 

•  By  the  Kt.  Hon.  C.  Yorke  and  W.  M.  Leake,  Esq.*  It  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  articles  of  the  series,  but  consists 
of  little  more  than  brief  letter-press  descriptions  of  the  litho¬ 
graphic  sketches,  which  would  not  be  intelligible  apart  from 
the  plates.  We  observe  that  these  gentlemen  participate  in 
the  doubts  we  expressed  in  our  notice  of  M,  (Jhampollion*« 
Letters  to  the  Duke  of  Blacas^,  relative  to  the  identity  of  his 
Maiidouei  and  the  famous  Osymandyus.  A  very  beautihil 
statue  procured  by  Mr.  Salt  i’rom  the  ruins  of  Kainak,  is 
proved,  by  the  shields  or  cartouches  containing  the  title  and 
name,  to  be  a  statue  of  the  same  monarch  that  is  rejircscnted 
by  the  Colossus  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Turin,  the  Osynian- 
dyas  of  iM.  Cliampollion ;  and  it  is  highly  remarkable,  that, 
in  both,  the  leading  character  in  the  name,  the  symbol  of  the 
deity  from  w  hom  the  name  is  derived,  has  been  carefully  erased 
from  every  one  of  the  shields  containing  it.  This  is  also 
stated  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  many  of  the  shields  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  ornamental  sculptures  of  the  hall  or  chamber 
in  which  Mr.  Salt's  statue  was  found ;  and  the  Writer  adds  : 

*  It  would  be  dillicult  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  pains 
that  have  been  taken  to  erase  the  principal  character  forming  the 
name  of  this  prince,  in  so  many  instances.  Was  it  done  by  the 
priests,  because  the  king  was  unpopular  ?  Andean  it  then  he  the  j^rcat 
Osymanduasr  .Mandouei  may  indeed  be  the  Greek  Mundyas,  but 
there  are  no  signs  corresponding  to  the  title  Osh  (Great),  whence 
i\jv  in  Greek.*  p.  *210. 

But,  if  Osh  signify  simply  the  title  of  Great,  what  becomes 
of  M.  Chatnpollion-Figeac^s  hypothesis,  that  Ousi,  a  nanje 
which  occurs  in  the  list  furnished  by  Syncellus,  is  anotber 
name  for  Mandouei  I 

Upon  the  whole,  the  present  publication  does  credit  to  the 


•  Seepage  128  of  our  last  Number. 
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Society,  and  aflbrds  a  pledge  and  promise  of  valuable  acces¬ 
sions  to  the  stores  of  British  literature. 


Art.  IV.  yt  IVidoto^i  Tale,  and  other  Poemt,  By  Bernard  Barton, 
Author  of  **  Devotional  Verses/*  &c.  12mo.  pp.  156.  Price  5a. 

London.  1827* 

The  affecting  occurrence  which  suggested  to  the  ready  pen 
of  our  Friend  Bernard  the  subject  of  the  principal  poem 
in  his  present  volume,  is  the  loss  of  five  Wesleyan  Mission¬ 
aries  in  the  Maria  Mail-boat  off  the  Island  of  Antigua  in 
February  last.  The  published  account  of  the  catastrophe,  by 
the  only  survivor,  has  supplied  the  incidents ;  and  she,  ns 
will  be  inferred,  is  the  Widow  who,  in  the  poem,  tells  her 
melancholy  tale.  It  is,  indeed,  a  tragical  one,  and  although 
not  worked  up  to  the  pitch  of  horror  by  which  a  mere  fancy 
scene  might  be  made  to  harrow  up  the  feelings,  cannot  fail 
deeply  to  interest  the  reader  by  its  unaffected  pathos.  Mr. 
Barton  has  evidently  had  in  view,  however,  a  higher  object 
than  the  poefs  fame  ;  namely,  to  place  in  its  true  light,  a  mys¬ 
terious  and  discouraging  dispensation  of  Divine  Providence. 

*  Mysterious  to  our  reason  seems  your  doom  ; 

Vet  not  less  merciful  that  doom  might  be.' 

#  ♦  «  «  ♦ 

And  when  the  silent  chambers  of  the  sea 
Shull  hear  the  echoing  trumpet  rend  the  skies, 

With  them  to  meet  the  Lord  in  glory  ye  shall  rise. 

^  Then  shall  the  wisdom  of  Omnipotence 
To  our  illumined  vision  be  made  clear ; 

Marvels  and  mysteries  unto  mortal  sense 
Shall  great,  and  good,  and  merciful  appear. 

Be  ours  that  perfect  love  which  casts  out  fear. 

Dark  doubt,  and  unbelief,  by  faith's  strong  might ; 

And  all  things  *'  seen  in  part  and  darkly**  here. 

Through  the  dim  glass  of  reason’s  erring  sight, 

Shall  be  reveaPd  to  us  in  truth*8  unclouded  light. 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

*  It  is  not  in  the  summer  hours  of  life. 

When  all  around  is  prosperous,  bright,  and  gay. 

That  prayer's  true  worth  is  known;  *tis  in  the  strife 
Of  fear  and  anguish,  when  we  have  no  stay 
On  earth  or  earthly  things.  Oh  !  then  we  pray 
As  those  who  know  not  sorrow,  never  can: 

Each  false  support  must  first  be  rent  away. 

All  confidence  in  self,  all  trust  in  roan, 

Hear-ward  each  worldly  thought,  each  heavenly  in  the  van. 
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*  Li^htljf  the  worldling  may  our  prayers  esteenii 
Since,  tare  myself,  all  sank  beneath  the  tide. 

Not  to  the  Christian  of  their  worth  will  deem, 

As  if  their  richest  blessing  were  denied : 

Not  for  our  mortal  life  alone  we  cried. 

But  prayed  of  Him  whose  word  once  still’d  the  wave, 

The  Pure,  the  Sinless,  who  for  sinners  died, 

His  power  from  death’s  most  dreadful  sting  might  save, 

And  give  us  thro’  His  name  the  victory  o’er  the  grave.* 

We  cite  these  atanzas,  not  as  being  by  any  means  the  best 
in  poetical  merit  tliat  wc  could  select,  but  as  shewing  the 
sentiment  which  tlie  Author  has  aimed  to  impress  upon  hit 
readers,  and  in  expressing  which,  he  has,  in  one  or  two  in¬ 
stances,  neglected  tlie  polish  of  his  lines.  There  are  many 
passages  in  the  poem  very  superior,  but  we  purposely  refrain 
from  detaching  them  from  the  narrative,  under  the  idea  that 
most  of  our  readers  will  feel  disposed  to  possess  Uiemselves  of 
tlie  volume. 

The  annals  of  Missionary  enterprise  afford  more  instances 
than  a  few,  of  occurrences  which,  to  our  limited  view,  seem 
not  less  mysterious.  The  loss  of  the  Duff  will  be  in  the  re¬ 
collection  of  many  of  our  readers  ;  and  we  too  frequently  meet 
with  rases  in  which  a  devoted  and  pious  individual,  having 
just  entered  on  the  field  of  his  labours,  or,  perhaps,  after 
surmounting  the  dilliculties  and  impediments  which  a  strange 
language  and  a  strange  climate  present,  has  been  suddenly  cut 
off  by  disease,  and  the  cost  ot  years  has  been  at  a  stroke 
rendered  a!)ortive.  And  at  home,  within  the  private  circle  of 
one’s  acquaintance,  we  hear  of  fatal  accidents  occurring  to 
estimable  and  useful  individuals,  while  actually  engaged  in 
the  prosecution  of  some  work  of  piety  or  benevolence.  Two 
instances  of  this  kind  have  fallen  within  our  knowledge  in  the 
course  of  the  past  nmnlh.  It  is  important,  that  Cnristians 
should  learn  to  view  such  events  in  a  proper  light;  for,  when 
we  term  them  mysterious,  as  undoubtedly  they  are  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree,  we.  perhaps,  conceal  under  that  expression  an 
undefined  sentiment,  a  sort  of  misgiving,  attended  by  a  secret 
uneasiness,  ns  if  something  had  taken  place  at  variance,  if  not 
with  the  Sovereign  wisdom,  yet  with  the  promises  of  God. 
It  is  an  excellent  remark  contained  in  a  letter  from  that  admi¬ 
rable  man,  the  Rev.  David  Brown,  of  Calcutta  :  *  There  is  an 

*  aptness  in  us  to  misinterpret  providential  discouragemeuts  in 

*  our  duty,  as  if  they  amounted  to  a  discharge  from  our  duty, 

*  when  they  are  intended  only  for  the  exercise  of  our  courage 

*  and  faith.*  This  is,  doubtless,  one  lesson  which  such  events 
supply.  Another  design  may  be,  to  admonish  those  who  have 
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embarked  iu  the  sacred  cause,  or  are  en^ged  in  any  public 
works  of  benevolence,  not  to  rest,  in  any  degree,  their  per¬ 
sonal  security  or  preparation  for  death,  on  a  presumption  de¬ 
rived  from  the  work  they  have  undertaken  ; — not  to  ascribe  a 
conservative  virtue,  any  more  than  a  meritorious  eOicacy,  to 
their  good  works,  or  to  connect  with  the  public  services  they 
may  be  able  to  render  to  Cb>d  and  his  Church,  an  immunity 
from  the  events  common  to  all ;  lest  they  should  be  tempted* 
while  so  engaged,  to  relax  in  those  duties  which  arc  strictly 
personal  and  connected  with  a  meetness  for  immortality.  It 
is  suited  to  have  been  the  cfTect  of  the  judgement  upon  Ana¬ 
nias  and  Sapphira,  that  “  great  fear  came  upon  all  the  church, 
and  upon  as  many  as  heard  these  things ;  and  of  the  rest, 
durst  no  man  join  himself  unto  them.**  A  salutary  fear  may, 
in  like  manner,  be  produced  by  events  which  areflrr  from  being 
judgements  either  upon  the  individuals  or  upon  the  society  or 
community  with  which  they  may  be  connected.  There  is  such 
a  tendency  to  presume  upon  a  Christian  profession,  and  espe¬ 
cially  upon  an  ofbcial  connexion  with  lioly  tilings, — so  much 
room  for  self-deception  is  left  by  external  engagements  of  tlie 
most  sacred  nature, — that  the  sudden  removal  of  ministers  and 
missionaries,  under  circumstances  peculiarly  allccting  and 
appalling,  seems  to  speak  loudly  in  admonitory  accents  to 
those  who  have  taken  upon  themselves  a  similar  ofHcc.  In 
such  cases,  it  may  be  said  of  those  who  are  taken  away,  that 
it  is 

— *  for  us  they  sicken*  and  for  us  they  die.’ 

To  themselves,  the  event  cannot  be  regarded  as  calamitous  ; 
and  much  of  the  apparent  mystery  results  from  the  strength  of 
a  presumption  which  such  occurrences  seem  adapted  and  in¬ 
tended  to  correct.  It  was  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Church,  that  **  Herod  the  king  stretched 
forth  his  hands,  and  killed  James  the  brother  of  John  with  the 
sword  so  dividing  the  two  brothers,  and  robbing  the  Church 
of  one  of  the  three  chosen  witnesses  of  some  of  ihe  most  re¬ 
markable  transactions  in  the  life  of  our  Lord.  The  event  must 
have  struck  with  consternation,  the  whole  body  of  believers 
at  Jerusalem  ;  it  must  have  put  to  their  test  alike  their  cou¬ 
rage  and  their  faith ;  and  it  evidently  gave  a  fresh  energy  to 
the  prayers  of  the  Church,  in  answer  to  which  Peter  was  mi¬ 
raculously  rescued  from  the  tyrant’s  rage. 

We  will  not  apologize  for  this  digression ;  but  we  must  now 
return  to  our  Author,  of  whose  talents,  however,  we  have 
had  so  frequent  occasion  to  express  our  high  opinion,  that  little 
more  can  be  necessary,  on  reviewing  his  present  volume,  than 
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to  Bflecl  a  few  epeciniens  in  proof  of  its  comparative  merit  as 
measured  by  bis  former  publications.  The  bulk  of  the  volume 
consists  of  *  Miscellaneous  Poems’  of  a  varied  character,  and, 
on  this  account,  more  adapted  to  please  general  readers  than 
bis  Devotional  W^ses.  The  Grandsire’s  Tale  should  have 
followed  the  Widow’s  Tale,  as  a  companion  story  :  it  is  very 
beautifully  told.  The  following  lines  convey  with  epigram¬ 
matic  point  a  very  striking  thought. 

*  On  the  GLORY  usually  depicted  round  the  Head  of  the 

SAVIOUR. 

*  A  blameless  fancy  it  perchance  might  be 
Which  first  with  glory’s  radiant  halo  crown’d  Thee ; 

Art’s  rev’rcnd  homage,  eager  all  should  see 
The  majesty  of  Godhead  beaming  round  Thee* 

*  But  had  thy  mien  to  outward  sight  been  such, 

In  (iod-like  splendour  unto  sense  ap|)ealing ; — 

What  mortal  hand  hud  dar’d  thy  form  to  touch. 

Though  conscious  even  touch  was  fraught  w'ith  healing  ? 

*  More  truly,  but  more  darkly,  prophecy 
Thy  vesture  of  humanity  had  painted  ; — 

Uncomely,  and  repulsive  to  the  eye, 

A  man  of  sorrow,  and  with  grief  acquainted  ! 

*  Saviour,  and  Lord  !  if  in  thy  human  hour 
Evangelists,  alone,  might  tell  thy  stor}', 

O  how  shall  painter’s  art,  or  poet’s  powder. 

Portray  Thee  coming  in  thy  promised  glory  P  pp.  54*,  5. 

The  stanzas  to  the  Passion-flower  well  deserve  a  place  in 
nny  future  Floni  Domesticu.  The  melancholy  Jacques  is  said 
to  have  found  *  tongues  in  trees,’  and  ’sermons  in  stones;’ 
Rowers  are  not  less  eloquent  to  the  Poet’s  ear. 

*  If  superstition’s  baneful  art 

First  gave  thy  mystic  name. 

Reason,  1  trust,  would  steel  my  heart 
Against  its  groundless  claim. 

‘  But  if,  in  fancy’s  pensive  hour. 

By  grateful  feelings  stirr’d. 

Her  fond  imaginative  power 
That  name  at  first  conferr’d,-«> 

*  Though  lightly  truth  her  Rights  may  prize, 

By  wdd  vagary  driven. 

For  once  their  blameless  exercise 
May  surely  be  forgiven. 

*  W’e  roam  the  seas— give  new-found  Isles 

iSome  king’s  or  conqueror’s  name ; 

We  rear  on  earth  triumphant  piles 
As  meeds  of  earthly  fame  :•* 
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*  We  soar  to  heaven,  and  to  outlive  ' 

Our  life’s  contracted  span, 

Unto  Uie  glorious  stars  we  give 
The  namea  of  mortal  man. 

*  Then  roa^  not  one  poor  flowret’s  bloom 

The  holier  memory  share  ’  ^ 

Of  Him;  who,  to  avert  our  doom. 

Vouchsaf’d  our  sins  to  bear  ? 

*  God  dwelfeth  not  in  temples  rearM 

By  work  of  human  hands, 

Yet  shrines  august,  by  men  rever’d. 

Are  found  in  Christian  lands. 

*  And  may  not  e’en  a  simple  flower 
Proclaim  His  glorious  praise. 

Whose  fiat,  •  only,  had  the  power 
Its  form  from  earth  to  raise  i 

*  Then  freely  let  thy  blossom  ope 

Its  beauties*— to  recal 
A  scene  which  bids  the  humble  hope 
In  Him  who  died  for  all !’ 

Mr.  Barton  has  given  us  several  pieces  in  a  stanza  which 
Mr.  Milman  has  contributed  to  bring  into  vogue,  but  of  which 
Professor  Smyth  has  alone  furnished  a  very  successful  speci¬ 
men.  VVe  confess  that  we  are  not  partial  to  the  measure,  wnich, 
as  generally  written,  is  only  an  apology  for  lazy  versification; 
as  it  makes  two  rhymes  do  the  work  oi  four.  Thus,  we  have 
a  Sea-side  Reverie,  beginning : 

Mt  it  a  glorious  summer  eve !  and  in  the  glowing  west, 

Pillow’d  on  clouds  of  rainbow  bues,  the  broad  sun  sinks  to  rest. 

These  lines  ought  have  been  printed  thus : 

*  It  is  a  glorious  summer  eve, 

And  in  the  glowing  west. 

Pillowed  on  clouds  of  rainbow  hues. 

The  broad  sun  sinks  to  rest.* 

But,  in  that  case,  the  wairt  of  rhyme  at  the  eighth  foot  would 
have  been  obvious.  The  only  allowable  use  of  the  line  of 
fourteen  feet  is  for  the  purpose  of  varying  the  pause/  by  intro¬ 
ducing  it  at  the  seventh  foot,  instead  of  .the  eighth  ;  for  in* 
stance : —  > 

*  It  is  a  glorious  evening,  and  the  richly  glowing  west.* 

V 

Yet,  in  the  stanzas  ‘  for  Music*  by  Mr.  Smyth,  above  referred 
to,  the  ear  ia  satisfied  with  the  fine  modulation  of  the  verse. 

U  2 
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*  When  brightly  glows  the  western  wste  beneath  tlie  lun  declining, 
And  languid  sounds  the  disuint  tide,  retiring  from  the  shore, 

*Tls  then  1  sink,  to  pensisc  thought  my  melting  soul  resigning, 
Surrendered  sink,  while  care  disturbs  and  reasfm  wakes  no  more. 

1  muse  of  all  that  childhood  loiied,  ere  age  its  joys  derided. 

Of  all  that  youth  delighted  sketch’d,  while  hope  the  pencil  guided. 
Of  all  that  once  my  heart  beliered  while  tenderness  presided. 

And  etery  scene  that  memory  throws  her  lonely  radiance  o’er.* 

la  this  specimen,  however,  much  of  the  beauty  of  the 
stanza  results  from  the  double  rhyme  ami  the  triplet,  followed 
by  a  line  answering  to  the  second  and  fourth,  and  closing  the 
whole  as  it  were  with  the  Ley*notc. 

Our  friend  Bernard  may  smile  at  oor  laying  so  much  stress 
on  the  mere  mechanism  of  verse ;  but  all  art  is  mechanism, 
and  it  is  by  art  that  genins  works.  In  place  of  any  further 
criticism,  we  shall  close  this  article  with  another  specimen, 
which  we  think  will  suthciently  recommend  the  volume  to  our 
readers. 

‘  THE  DEAD. 

*  Number  the  grains  of  sand  out-spread 

Vf  berever  Ocean's  billows  flow  ; 

Or  count  the  bright  stars  over*  head. 

As  these  in  their  proud  courses  glow  ) 

*  Count  ail  the  tribes  on  earth  that  creep. 

Or  that  expand  the  wing  in  air ; 

Number  the  uosts  that  m  the  deep. 

Existence,  and  ita  pleasures  share ; 

*  Count  the. green  leaves  that  in  the  breath 

Of  Spring’s  blythe  gale  are  dancing  fast ; 

Or  those,  all  fad^,  sere  in  death, 

Which  flit  before  the  wintry  blast 

*  Aye  !  number  these,  and  myriads  more. 

All  countless  as  they  seem  to  be ; 

There  still  remains  an  ampler  store 
Untold  by,  and  unknown  of  Thee, 

•  Askest  thou—**  Who,  or  what  be  they 

Oil !  think  upon  thy  mortal  doom ; 

And  with  anointed  eye  survey 
The  silent  empire  of  the  tomb ! 


.  i 
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*  Think  of  all  those  who  em  have  been  ^  ’ 

Living  aa  thou  art— even  now ; 

Looking  upon  life's  busy  scene 

With  gionce  as  careless,  light,  as  thou. 

•  All  these,  like  thee,  have  liv’d  and  mov’d, 

Have  seen-* what  now  thou  look'st  opon. 

Have  fear’d,  ho^Yed*  hated,  mourn’d^  or  luv’d^ 

^\nd  aow  frgoi  mortal  sight  arc  gone. 
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•  Yet,  though  unaccn  of  human  eye 

Their  reftquca  »Uiml>er  in  the  earthy 
The  boon  of  immortality 

To  them  wa*  given  with  vital  birth. 

•  They  WERE  ;  ami,  having  been,  they  ark  J  ^ 

Earth  but  contains  their  inould'ring  dust. 

Their  deathless  spirits,  near  or  far, 

With  thine  must  rise  to  meet  the  just. 

•  Thou  know'st  not  but  they  hover  near, 

Witness  of  every  secret  deed, 

Which,  shunning  human  eye  or  car, 

Tlie  spirits  of  the  dead  may  heed. 

•  An  awful  thought  it  is  to  think, 

The  viewless  dead  out*numbcr  all 
Who,  bound  by  life's  connecting  link, 

Now  share  with  us  this  earthly  ball. 

•  It  is  a  thought  as  dread  and  high. 

And  one  to  wake  a  fearful  thrill. 

To  think,  while  all  who  /i\y,  must  r/iV, 

Tiis  DiAn,  THE  DEAD  arc  /iW«g  itiU,* 
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history  of  England  had  been  too  long  considered  as 
finally  settled  and  rendered  classical  by  liume,  the  subtle 
and  prevaricating'apologist  of  despotism  in  government  and  of 
scepticism  in  matters  pertaining  to  religion.  He  is  now  more 
justly  estimated,  nor  nave  the  fascinations  of  his  style  given 
permanency  to  a  chronicle,  of  which  the  depraved  sentiment 
and  coloured  narrative,  are  unredeemed  by  severe  and  inde¬ 
pendent  research.  A  better  spirit  seems  to  prevail,  and  the 
annals  of  our  country  are  in  a  fair  train  for  complete  and 
honest  investigation.  Mr.  Turner  in  particular  bas  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  an  impartial  and  vigilant  examiner  of  origi¬ 
nal  authorities,  without  neglecting  the  collateral  sources  of 
illustration.  With  a  defective  style  and  occasional  indications 
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of  bad  taste,  he  has  so  many  of  the  mi>st  substantia)  qnalihcationt 
of  the  historian,  that  we  can  dispense  with  some  of  the  acces* 
soriea,  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  the  main  requisites. 
Thierry*#  wrork  on  the  Norman  Conquest  is,  in  many  respects, 
an  admirable  essay,  and,  in  its  earlier  passlt^es,  full  and  satis* 
factory  ;  but  in  the  later  periods,  it  is  too  lightly  touched,  and 
with  too  protracted  an  application  of  its  primary  hypothesis,  to 
be  taken  as  the  standard  exhibition  of  British  story.  Dr.  Lin* 
gard,  again,  is  proceeding  steadily  with  his  ingenious  attempt 
to  give  a  new  aspect  to  the  chronicles  of  England  ;  whether  it 
be  the  genuine  features  of  history  or  a  painted  vizard,  such  of 
our  readers  as  may  remember  our  remarks  on  the  preceding 
volumes,  can,  we  should  hope,  have  little  difficulty  in  deter* 
mining.  The  conflict  of  errors,  tends,  however,  if  not  to 
elicit,  at  least  to  illustrate  truth  ;  and  truth  itself  may  exist 
under  so  many  modifications  as  to  require  much  sifting  and 
attrition,  before  it  can  be  consi^lered  as  established.  The  ex¬ 
tensive  detail  of  Rapin  ;  the  incidental  investiiralion  of  Henry  ; 
the  intelligence,  research,  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Turner  ;  the 
thorough-going  partizanship  of  Dr.  Lingard  ;  are  all  useful  in 
their  way  :  they  give  us  the  evidence  in  so  many  lights,  that 
it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  miss  the  right  result. 

Before  we  pass  on  from  these  prefatory  remarks  to  the  more 
immediate  subject  of  the  present  article,  we  deem  it  expedient 
to  disavow,  in  reference  to  the  expression  just  used,  and  to 
others  of  the  same  kind  that  may  occur  hereafter,  any  inten¬ 
tional  disrespect  to  Dr.  Lingard.  We  have  given  his  volumes 
a  fair  examination,  and  we  have  risen  from  their  perusal  with 
tl\e  conviction  that  he  is,  of  all  writers  on  English  history, 
the  most  deeply  prejudiced.  And  when,  always  keeping  in 
view  his  extensive  knowledge  and  his  singular  acuteness,  we 
have  compared  the  evidence  that  lay  before  him  with  the  infe¬ 
rences  which  he  has  felt  himself  justified  in  deducing  from  it, 
we  have  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that  his 
prejudices  are  deliberate.  His  devotedness  to  his  ('hiirch 
seems  to  have  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  his  understanding, 
wilh  the  entire  consent  of  his  will.  Without  meaning  for  a 
moment  to  impute  intentional  falsehood  to  such  a  man,  we 
cannot  help  expressing  our  unfeigned  astonishment  at  the 
system  of  unscrupulous  and  unhesitating  advocacy  which  he 
has  seen  fit  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Turner  divides  the  history  of  England  into  three  princi- 
pul  eras  :  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  ;  the  Middle  Ages,  including 
the  period  from  the  Norman  Invasion  to  the  death  of  Henry 
VII.;  and  die  Modern  History,  commencing  with  the  accea^ 
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siou  of  Henry  Vlll.,  whose  reign  occupies  the  volume  which 
now  lies  hefore  us. 

Jtwas  the  foitune  of  that  monarch  to  hold  the  sceptre  at 
an  iinportaiit  and  extraordinary  crisis,  both  in  the  history  of 
England,  and  in  ll\e  general  course  of  human  affairs.  The  mind 
of  i’hirope  had  long  been  at  work,  notwithstanding  thestrennous 
efforts  o(  Rome  to  restrain  its  exciirsions  and  to  press  down  its 
salient  energies.  During  her  dark  and  protracted  dominion, 
light  had  never  been  so  completely  extinguished,  but  that  there 
were  some  noble  spirits  ready  and  resolute  to  encounter  sutfer- 
ings  even  unto  death,  in  the  vindication  of  evangelical  and 
iutellectiial  truth.  Their  testimony  was  not  in  vain,  though 
they  were  not  permitted  to  share  its  triumph  upon  earth.  The 
spirit  of  impiiry  went  forth,  and.  though  it  wrought  in  secret, 
it  spread  extensively,  and  gained  strength  with  every  effort, 
until  at  length  it  burst  forth  into  the  victorious  insurrection  of 
the  Swiss  and  (lerinan  Reformers.  I’jigland  was  neither  slow 
nor  reluctant  to  receive  the  general  impulse,  and  Henry's  cha¬ 
racter  was  in  some  respects  formed  to  assist  and  to  forward 
its  progress.  He  was  a  lover  of  literature  ;  he  felt  no  dread  of 
innovation,  provided  that  it  did  not  interfere  with  his  passions 
or  caprices ;  and  he  was  of  a  bold  and  forward  disposition, 
as  well  as  accessible  to  many  of  those  motives  which  usually 
sway  men  in  such  matters,  'fhe  facilities  which  he  afforded  to 
the  first  movements  of  the  Reformation,  were  precisely  such  as 
shewed  that  he  was  an  unconscious  agent  in  the  mighty  work 
which  was  to  change  the  face  of  Europe  and  the  world.  It  is 
a  rather  favourite  system  with  Romanists,  to  throw  upon  the 
Reformation  all  the  odium  that  properly  attaches  only  to  the 
character  of  Henry,  as  if  he  were  its  sole  originator,  and  as  if 
the  righteousness  of  its  principles  could  be  affected  by  the 
immorality  of  its  promoters.  Even  if  we  take  it  is  ns  proved, 
Uiat  the  liberation  of  E^igland  from  the  idolatries  and  usurpa¬ 
tions  of  Rome,  was  primarily  the  mere  result  of  Henry's  over¬ 
powering  tyranny  and  unbridled  appetite — what  then  f  What 
would  this  demonstrate,  hut  that  tne  Divine  Providence  over¬ 
rules  all,  even  the  guilty  doings  and  impulses  of  men,  to  its 
own  holy  and  gracious  purposes?  When  our  antagonists  tell 
us,  that  the  ‘  pretended  Reform'  had  its  origin  in  the  wounded 
pride,  the  injured  interest,  and  the  impatient  sensuality  of 
Imther,  and  that  its  introduction  into  England  was  the  act  of 
a  furious  and  inconstant  voluptuary,  they  prove,  on  the  largest 
allowance  of  their  plea,  only  that  a  higher  power  than  man's 
was  dictating  events ;  they  carry  us  onward  from  the  instru¬ 
ment  to  the  operator, — from  ignorant  and  powerless  man.  to 
almighty  and  omniscient  God. 
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For  the  pnrpoae  of  asrt^avalinj;  to  the  utmost  thia  worth- 
le«a  ar^nment,  the  character  of  Henry  is  exhibited  in  the  moat 
odious  light, —  base,  selfish,  loathsome,  without  one  redeeming 
quality  to  break  its  lines  and  shadows  of  deformity.  Nothing 
is  allowed  for  circumstances,  nothint'  for  positive  or  probable 
l^ilt  in  the  parties  represented  as  injured,  nothing  for  preju¬ 
dice  or  delusion  in  the  alleged  oppressor,  nothing  fr»r  the  eH'ect 
of  evil  counsels  and  the  misrepresentations  of  malignant  coun¬ 
sellors  :  in  short,  no  defensive  plea,  no  exciilj)atory  suggestion, 
nothing  explanatory  or  in  mitigation,  is  to  be  allowed  in  the 
case  of  Henry,  but  all  that  is  hateftd  and  disgusting,  porten¬ 
tous  and  appalling  in  human  temper  and  agency,  is  made  to 
rest  upon  his  memory.  He  comes  down  to  ns  by  a  sort  of 
prescriptive  tradition,  as  a  compound  of  HlneWard  and  the 
Ogre — the  Rawhead  and  Bloodv-hories  of  Knglish  history. 
Dr.  Lingard’s  exhibition  of  his  life  and  actions  will  not  dimi- 
ni»h  this  impression.  He  pursues  him  with  shrewd  and  unre¬ 
lenting  severity,  and,  by  the  help  of  dexterous  management, 
converts  every  act  of  this  crowned  J hf)mffifnie  into  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  his  purpose.  This  part  of  Dr.  l^.’s  labours  does  not, 
indeeti,  come  properly  within  the  range  of  the  present  article; 
buf,  as  we  have  had  to  refer  occasionally  to  its  statements  dur¬ 
ing  our  perusal  of  Mr.  Turner’s  voliime,  we  shall  feel  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  make  a  few  incidental  comments  on  its  representations. 
We  cannot,  in  fact,  but  regard  it  as  a  fortunate  circumslauce, 
that  Dr.  Liiigard^s  path  should  have  been  so  critically  crossed 
by  this  sagacious  and  indefatigable  investigator.  The  parti¬ 
ality  of  the  Romish  priest  is,  indeed,  too  obvious  for  misappre- 
beimion ;  but  it  is  involved  in  so  much  occasional  intricacy, 
and  is  so  skilfully  covered  by  specious  assertion  and  adjusted 
detail,  that  it  requires  some  such  vigorous  counteraction  as 
that  supplied  by  Mr.  Turner,  to  remove  the  impression.  A 
n  ader,  how  cartful  and  anxious  soever,  cannot  stop  at  every 
page,  to  examine  authorities,  even  if  he  have  them  at  hand : 
he  IS  compelled  to  take  much  upon  trust.  And  even  where  the 
muiuA  ftaitnus  is  manifest,  an  uncontradicted  statement  will  fre¬ 
quently  leave  a  disagreeable  feeling  behiml  it. 

An  instance  in  illustration  of  tliese  observations,  will  assist 
in  conveying  a  more  distinct  idea  of  our  meaning,  than  can  be 
done  by  simple  comment.  Dr.  Lingard  exhibits,  throughout, 
a  spirit  of  determined  hostility  to  Anne  Boleyn  ;  and,  in  order 
to  fix  a  character  of  greater  odium  on  her  marriage  with  the 
king,  both  atlirras  her  previous  concubinage,  and  qualifies  it 
as  incestuous  on  the  ground  of  a  former  cohabitation  asserted 
to  have  taken  place  between  Henry  and  her  sister  Mary  Bo- 
Icyii.  Without  the  smallest  hesitation,  ho  inscribes  Mary  on 
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the  list  of  <l)e  king'n  luistresees,  and  assigns  as  his  authortty, 
the  *  rc|K'atod  assertions*  of  Cardinal  Pole,  in  his  *  pnvttie  /c(Ur 
•  to  Henry,  written  in  15^15/  » 

This  rancoix)!!®  accusation  is  the  subject  of  a  masterly  note 
by  Mr,  T  nrner,  who  proves,  by  a  reference  to  Pole's  own  coil* 
text,  that  the  charge  is  unworthy  of  credit.  An  iinputaitivMi  of 
this  kind,  unless  supported  by  |)Ositive  or  circumstantial  ati* 
(ience,  caniuit  claim  a  moment  s  notice  ;  and  even  had  there 
been  no  corrective  supplied  by  the  very  terms  of  the  charue. 
Dr.  Lingard  would  be  without  justiftcation  in  adopting  it  on  tlie 
mere  allegation  of  a  single  and  hostile  individual.  Pole  waa 
well  aware,  that,  for  so  bv)ld  mi  assertion,  his  autliorities  w  ould 
be  renuired ;  and  be  does  not  hesitate  to  athnu,  that  Henry 
himsidf  admitted  the  fact  in  his  negotiations  with  the  Pope, 
though  the  whole  process  of  that  diplomacy  is  minutely  known, 
and  nothing  of  the  kind  occurs  in  any  part  of  its  details,  Bui, 
if  these  wore  not  in  existence,  the  unaccountable  fully  of  Pole 
would  be  quite  sulVicienl  to  stultify  the  inventions  of  his  inalig* 
iiity.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  transcribe  tlic  whole  of  his 
evsHioiiH ;  the  following  summary,  ns  given  by  Mr.  Turner, 
will  be  enough.  It  will  not  be  found  the  less  piquant  for  the 
quiet  castigation  inllicted,  tn  futssani,  on  the  easy  faith  of  Dr. 
Lingard,  when  ho  Ims  special  purposes  to  answer  by  his  credu¬ 
lity. 

•  He  (Pole)  first  says,  that  heaven  revealed  this  to  him ;  then,  that 
it  did  not  reveal  it,  but  that  Anne  Holeyn  told  him  ;  then,  that  Anne 
never  said  a  word  to  him  on  the  subject,  but  that  heaven  had  made  it 
certain  to  him  by  the  application  for  the  papal  dispenMtion,  If  ihia 
be  not  aberration  of  mind,  1  can  only  toy  it  ia  an  iocotnprcbcnaiblc 
mystification.  IhU  that  any  person  of  common  sense  or  eynitiy  akonld 
repeat  such  a  charge  on  such  an  author  it only  shows  how  gratijied  some 
minds  allow  themselves  to  be  with  another's  dej'amation* 

Dr.  Lingard,  as  we  have  intimated  above,  cites  the  charge  as 
occurring;  in  a  *  private  letter*  from  Pole  to  Henry.  The  intent 
of  this  iiuiendo  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  How  efficient  soever 
it  might  prove,  as  a  mean  of  annoyance,  to  publish  falsehoods 
concerning  an  individual,  to  state  them  to  himself  as  an  appeal 
to  conscience,  would  be  egregiously  absurd  ;  and  it  follows,  by 
implication,  that  this  accusation,  as  having  been  made  the 
subject  of  private  expostulation,  is  undeniably  true.  All  this 
array  of  circumstances  fails,  however,  before  the  fact,  that  the 
allegation  in  question  occurs,  not  in  a  private  epistle,  but  in 
Pole’s  book  *  Pro  Ecclesiastics  Unitalis  DeJaisioneJ 

This  is  but  a  specimen  (and  by  no  means  the  worst)  of  the 
spirit  in  which  Dr.  Liiigard*6  volumes  are  written.  As  a  history 
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of  Rnfriand,  they  ore  worthless  in  all  that,  however  remotely, 
pertains  to  ecclesiastical  matters;  and  this  pervading  taint  ren¬ 
ders  it  impossible  to  read  with  that  frank  and  feorless  conft. 
dcnce,  without  which  reading  becomes  irksome  and  precarious. 

Mr.  Turner  is  an  historian  of  a  very  different  order.  Inferior 
to  Dr.  L.  in  style,  he  is  far  beyond  him  in  all  the  higher  essen¬ 
tials  of  historic  composition,  and  especially  in  all  that  regards 
fairness  and  liberal  investigation.  Professional  habits  may  oc¬ 
casionally  have  given  to  his  reasoning  the  air  of  special  plead¬ 
ing  ;  but  even  here,  all  is  open  and  avow  ed  :  the  authorities  are 
before  you,  the  motive  and  the  feeling  are  undisguised ;  and 
while  the  reader  differs  from  the  conclusion,  he  is  indebted  to 
the  Author  for  the  materials  on  which  he  grounds  his  dissent. 
In  the  present  instance,  Mr.  T.  has  undertaken  a  bold  and 
difficult  task,  in  the  endeavour — we  will  add,  the  successful 
endeavour — to  modify  and  to  correct  the  prevalent  sentiment 
respecting  the  character  of  Henry  VHII.  He  has  examined, 
witli  his  characteristic  diligence  and  ability,  all  the  original 
sources  of  information,  including  a  large  mass  of  new  and 
important  materials  ;  and  the  result  has  been,  an  entire  convic* 
tion  that  the  great  changes  which  distinguished  this  remarkable 
reign,  w’ere  tne  effect  of  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of 
Henry  or  his  ministers.  In  Mr.  Turner’s  opinion,  the  new 
documents 

*  clearly  sliow  that  all  which  Henry  or  his  cabinets,  or  even  the  pope, 
successively  did  to  cnusc  this  transforming  revolution,  was  not  done  as 
matters  of  religion,  or  from  the  reasonings  or  labours  of  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  world,  or  even  from  choice  ;  but  from  impelling  currents  of  politi¬ 
cal  incidents  which  forced  almost  every  actor  to  do,  and  for  the  most 
part  unwillingly,  all  that  was  performed  in  bringing  about  those  extra¬ 
ordinary  changes,  w  hicli  have  made  this  reign  an  era  in  the  history  of 
human  nature.* 

When  the  Romanists  are  accused  of  systematic  persecution, 
it  is  with  them  a  usual  method  of  evasion  to  retort  the  charge, 
and  to  bring  in  proof  the  executions  whicli  took  place  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  and  Klizabeth.  We  will  not  now  inquire  how 
far  those  transactions,  even  allowing  the  utmost  latitude  of  ap¬ 
plication,  may  be  taken  as  weighing  against  the  sanguinary 
policy  that  has  invariably  marked  the  sunreraacy  of  Rome,  but 
introduce  at  once  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Turner’s  preface,  in 
decisive  and  unanswerable  evidence  that  the  cases  so  triumph¬ 
antly  cited,  do  not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  apply. 

•  Wishing  not  to  wound  the  feelings  or  to  disturb  unnecessarily  the 
favourite  opinions  of  any,  the  Author  would  not  willingly  have  coun- 
U'racted  the  belief  ot  many  Catholic  gentlemen  whom  he  respects, 
springing  in  them  from  the  best  of  feelings,  and  originating  in  ancient 
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tuertWms  which  ha?e  long  been  re-echoed,  that  the  ecclesissUcal 
persons  who  suffered  public  punishment  under  Henry  or  his  succes* 
•ors,  were  destroyed  only  for  their  religion,  and  not  for  any  legal 
criminality.  This  opinion  has  been  industriously  circulated  by  their 
friends  ever  since  their  deaths,  to  sare  both  their  memory  ana  their 
cause  from  that  odium  which,  under  any  form  of  government,  must,  for 
the  general  welfare,  be  attached  to  all  political  treason.  But  it  has  be¬ 
come  impossible  for  the  Author  to  doubt  that,  however  they  may  have 
acted  in  obedience  to  their  consciences,  the  clergy  who  perished  by 
execution  in  Henry's  reign  were  engaged  in  practices  connected  with 
insurrection  and  treason ;  and  were  convicted  and  punished  becauae 
they  were  pursuing  them.  The  grounds  for  this  opinion  will  appear 
in  those  parts  of  the  history  which  relate  to  it.  But  there  is  one  nigh 
aulbority  on  this  subject  as  to  corresponding  events  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  which  is  worth  quoting  here.  It  is  a  public  statement  of 
the  Lord  High  Treasurer  in  the  bt^inning  of  the  reign  of  James  1., 
which  every  one  may  verify  for  himself  oy  consulting  the  Catholic 
authors  to  whom  the  Kind’s  rrime  Minister  alludes.  In  the  celebrated 
conference  before  this  Sovereign  at  Hampton  Court,  in  1603,  Dr. 
Reynolds  applied  for  the  suppression  or  restraint  of  unlawful  and  se¬ 
ditious  books.  The  King,  perceiving  and  intimating  that  the  angry 
doctor  meant  those  of  the  secular  priests  and  Jesuits  of  the  KomUli 
Church,  told  him,  that  he  was  a  better  college-man  than  a  statesman, 
for  making  such  an  application ;  and  two  of  the  Cabinet  minbtera 
gave  their  separate  reasons  in  vindication  of  the  Government’s  per¬ 
mitting  the  obnoxious  publications  to  be  freely  circulated.  Lord 
Cecil  remarked,  that  **  tney  were  tolerated,  because  in  them  the  title 
of  Spain  was  refuted  and  the  Lord  Treasurer  added,  that  Dr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  might  have  observed  another  use  of  these  books,  namely,  that 
now,  by  the  testimony  of  those  priests  themselves^  her  late  Majesty  and 
the  State  were  cleared  of  the  imputation  of  putting  papists  to  death  for 
their  conscience  only,  seeing  in  those  books  they  tuemselvee 

CONFESS  THAT  THEY  WERE  EXECUTED  YOR  TREASON.’ 

The  commencement  of  Henry’s  reign  was  prosperous  and 
promising  in  the  highest  degree.  The  manly  beauty  of  his 
person  and  the  majestic  courtesy  of  his  demeanour,  extorted 
the  admiration  of  his  most  rancorous  enemies  ;  and  his  mental 
accomplishments  were  eulogized  in  the  most  glowing  language 
by  Erasmus,  Melancbton,  and  Pole.  In  one  of  his  most  se¬ 
vere  attacks  on  his  king  and  benefactor,  the  latter  could  say  of 
and  to  the  English  monarch  :  ’  The  deity  adorned  you  most 

*  accumulatively  with  every  good,  both  of  body  and  mind ;  and 

*  turned  the  minds  of  all  to  love  you,  as  well  for  your  virtues 

*  as  for  the  most  certain  hope  of  the  national  felicity.’  During 
the  first  twenty-seven  years  of  his  reign,  the  attachment  of  his 
subjects  and  the  admiration  of  Europe,  continued  in  undimt- 
nished  strength.  It  is  affirmed  hy  Mr.  Turner,  and  be  is  not 
accustomed  to  make  rash  assertions,  tliat 
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*  k*  Henry  bad  died^  after  thit  length  of  reignt  before  tlie  act  of  par- 
lianMl  fbr  abolkliing  the  papal  ropr cmacy  in  England,  tlier  mortal 
tad  jta  anpardoned  offence  of  thm  applauded  nrtnec,  had  been  car¬ 
ried  tuia  nncicite  execution,  no  king,  tince  Alfred  tl»a  frreat,  would 
hare  deacewded  to  hla  tomb  with  toch  larkh  encomhima  and  unircr* 
soi  admlratloo  from  the  literaiore  of  that  period.  If  be  had  died  the 
day  before  he  aigned  the  death-warrant  of  Fiaher,  and  decided  on 
tiuu  of  Sir  Thoo^  Xore,  he  would  bare  nearly  riralfed  our  great 
Saxon  henefbetor,  in  hU  hiacoricai  pralac,  and  perbapa  in  tbc  public 
gnultude.* 

Thhi  \9  anbntantinlly  tme,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  by 
far  too  stroQ'^ly  stated.  Henry  wax,  in  no  reapect,  a  man  to 
be  placed  in  comparison  with  the  incomparable  Alfred,  rightly 
diHtdnt;piiuhed  as  the  *  great  benefactor*  of  bia  country.  The 
high  principle  of  the  ^axoo  was  a  very  different  thing  trom  the 
popular  quail  ties  of  the  Tudor.  Alfred^a  learniug  waa  more 
prutbuQii  and  complete  than  the  anperficial  acquiremenla  of 
Henry  ;  bis  military  character  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
mere  animal  cotimre  of  '  bluff  King  Hal;*  and  hie  h>fty  patri- 
oiinm  •  towers  in  eagle’s  Bight*  ab^^e  the  simple  selfislineHB 
thuc  seems,  both  m  rls  harmless  and  ttji  injuriooit  impulsei,  to 
httve  been  the  great  regulator  of  Henry *•  conduct,  ntill,  there 
in  much  to  be  ded acted  from  the  overwrought  MatemenU  of 
inipurtnioned  writers.  Henry’s  delinqaenc'iea  were  of  a  kind 
to  awaken  a  more  deep  and  urvdistinguiahing  abhorrence  than 
in  provoked  bw  acuona  of  more  positive  criminality.  He  al- 
Lowuii  bimHeil  to  exact  an  eitreme  resenge  for  olfeocea  seldom 
viiiiueti  widi  sanguinary  penaltiea  ;  and  hit  teveritiea  were  fre- 
qnimily  ami  tiercely  exetcited  on  those  who  had  shared  hit 
Inuiniicv ,  or  been  the  objects  of  hit  tenderest  endearmenta. 
Hia  ministers,  his  generals,  his  wives,  were  unrelentingly  con¬ 
signed  to  the  durgeoQ  and  the  axe ;  and  there  was  a  coarse 
ileurdesMnesii  in  tne  manner,  that  cave  a  more  hateful  and  ap- 
piuling  at^pecl  to  transactions  which  required  all  that  could  be 
given  of  s«ifrenlng  and  extencatioo.  Henry  ims  neither  a  Nero 
aoc  a  Caliguhi  ;  and  if  his  character  exhibits  few  redeeming 
quulitit’Sv  ic  aiTist  not  be  forgotten  that  his  reigu  was  splendid, 
and  uiiu  he  laid  the  foondation,  at  least,  of  that  moral  im- 
pmvement  of  wh.ch  oeithec  tyranny  oor  treaciicry  could  after* 
wunie  arresc  the  march. 

The  ouisec  of  his  reign  was  as  brilliant  as  it  could  be  made 
by  an  unrescruned  passion  for  sbow  and  expecse.  Ueury’t 
due  dg^ire,  persimai  strength,  and  cootempt  ot’  dnogen  made 
him  tile  hero  of  uie  ti  t-yari  ;  and  bis  lownuunents,  ta  which 
he  txHia  gr^iiu  Oeiighc,  were  cooducted  oo  a  scale  oi  prodigal 
aiagmiicence.  Kast^ucs,  katxvaiss,  aod  gorgeous  pcocesiiMKis# 
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ivith  a  lavish  diMrihulion  of  hia  nc^alth  amonft  hi»  omirtian 
and  hi«  aoon  rxhauatf’d  tbr  full  trraaury  lrl>  hf>hiu(l  by 

liin  pur«inuMuou«  falhrr.  With  ihr'  infatuation  oonimon  to 
kiui^a.  e8|UH'iaUy  nhcn  young*  alirring  and  intiTpid*  hy  min* 
glfd  rowdily  in  t)io  intriguoa  ivliicli  wcro  at  that  timo  agitating 
Kuropr,  and  took  a  prraonal  aham  in  continrntal  warfart* 
lie  displuyod,  howovof,  inoro  courago  than  gonrmUhip:  tht 
devwatwtion  of  a  frw  diatricta,  and  tlio  aiogo  of  unimportant 
fortressoa,  ronipriaod  noarly  the  whole  of  Ilia  exploits.  Tho 
hattio  of  Spurn  waa  a  inrn'  ofhtwffonr^  :  and  though  an  ahio 
coinmandor  might  have  made  it  dtoiaivo  hv  following  uji  the 
advantage,  it  terminated  in  nothing.  Ilia  Amt  mcaanrea  in  the 
exercise  of  av>vei'eignty  were  prudent  and  fiolitic.  He  choao 
Ilia  miniaiem  fnim  tne  trietl  counaellom  of  hia  father,  and  gate 
up  to  the  arm  of  law  and  the  puhlic  indignation,  the  toola  who 
hud  been  employed  in  urging  the  exactiona  ami  oppreaaiona  of 
the  former  reign.  In  nothing  does  the  ability  of  Henry  appear 
more  conapicuoua,  than  in  the  choice  of  his  |>olitical  advitem 
throughout  hiw  administration.  In  whatever  other  resiiectii 
tliey  iiiny  have  failed,  they  were  statesmen  and  men  of  talent; 
white  their  negotiations,  though  not  alwa^^a  honest  or  directed 
to  fair  and  useful  ends,  maintained  for  their  master  a  high 
rank  among  the  arbiters  of  Europe.  He  erred  unquostioiiamy 
in  Ilia  excessive  patronage  of  Wolsey,  and,  by  siiHcring  that 
able  but  unprincipled  minister  to  usurp  the  whole  direction  of 
affairs,  and  to  make  the  interests  of  his  master  a  cover  for  his 
own  personal  intrigues,  involved  himself  at  length  in  c.irciim* 
stances  of  didiculty,  if  not  of  hazard.  This,  however,  waa  a 
solitary  case.  No  other  statesman  was  permitted  to  exorcise  a 
similar  usurpation,  though  Henry  seems,  at  all  times,  to  have 
placed  considerable  trust  in  his  counsellors.  One  instance  of 
nis  deference  is  so  remarkable,  that  we  shall  give  it  in  tlie 
quaint  language  of  the  worthy  old  chronicler  Hml,  whose  work 
we  recommend  to  all  who  are  partial  to  minute  desoriptiofi. 
The  pageantry  and  secret  history,  the  gilding  and  gossip  of 
Henry's  court,  are  given  with  an  accuracy  and  detail,  that  is 
sometimes  piquant,  and  always  valuable.  We  niodemiso  the 
spelling  for  the  convenience  of  our  readers. 

*  In  which  month  (May  lol9)  the  king's  counsel  secretly 

*  communed  together  of  the  king's  gentleness  and  liberality 

*  to  all  persons ;  by  the  which  they  perceived  that  certain 

*  young  men  ia  his  privy  chamber,  not  regarding  his  estate  nor 

*  degree,  were  so  familiar  and  homely  with  him,  and  played 

*  such  light  touches  with  him  that  they  forgat  thomselvts. 

*  Which  things  although  the  king  of  his  gentle  nature  suffered 

*  and  hot  rebuked  nor  reprov^  it,  yet  the  king’s  council 
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*  slMglitil  9fOi  n«€t  to  be  ••flered  for  the  k\nf;*2  honour,  and 

*  therefore  they  altogether  came  to  the  king,  ^>eMle€kulg  him 

*  all  iheae  enormiuea  and  ligbtnesA  to  redre^e.  To  nhr>ru  the 

*  kia^  answered,  that  he  had  chosen  them  of  hi#  council,  both 

*  f^r  the  malntenax^  of  hU  honour,  and  for  the  defence  of  all 

*  things  that  might  blemish  the  saane,  whereffee  if  they  aaw 

*  Jtaj  about  him  nusoeie  tbemselres,  he  comrr/itted  it  to  their 

*  retoraatioa.  Then  the  king’#  council  cauaed  the  lord  chain* 

*  berluin  u>  call  beftve  them  Carew  (and  another  who  yet 

*  lirefiii,  and  therefore  ahad  not  at  thia  time  be  named)  with 

*  diners  ocher  also  ef  the  chamber,  which  had  been  in 

^  die  French  coeet«  awd  buiahed  them  the  cofirt  for  diver# 

*  coaaiiieratioQs,  biying  nothing  particolarle  Uj  their  chargea. 

*  Anti  they  that  had  omces  were  cointnanaed  to  go  to  tbeir 

*  otfiees ;  which  discharge  out  of  the  court  grieved  tore  ibe 

*  hearts  of  these  young  men  which  were  called  the  king's 

*  mioions.  Then  was  there  four  sad  and  ancient  knights  pat 

*  Into  tile  king's  privy  chamber ;  and  divers  oliictrs  were 

'  ciiaaged  In  all  pl^es.’  r 

These  details  make  no  an  interesting  pict4>re»  A  young 
king,  foil  of  gayety  ami  frolic,  ^ving  op,  at  the  r^:mor»#tranoe 
of  his  grave  counseilorv,  bis  select  and  familiar  companions, 
auii  accepcimr  x  Ln^mhrt  assortment  of  '  sad  and  ancient* 
gentry,  insteiul  of  a  band  of  choice  spirits,  instinct  with  Pa- 
naiiin  vivacity,  and,  like  himself,  reclLless  and  dissipated. 

The  rise,  splendid  career,  aiki  miserable  fidl  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  tiirm  some  of  the  most  striking  circumstances  of  Uiis 
extraoidinory  reign.  Dr.  lingard  is  pleased  to  ascnbe  to  this 
showy,  ^cuui^  and  selrish  statesman  all  that  is  praiseworthy 
la  die  Ute  of  tne  king. 

The  bnc  eulogy,*  he  iffrens,  *  on  hiii  chsrscter  ui  ta  he  tbund  In 
the  (lontmac  between  the  oowdoct  of  Henry  belbre,  and  after  the 
Cardioni*#  thil.  As  long  as  Wotsey  coocksta^  in  Esvour,  the  royal 
pasiiaiii  were  eoniineti  wichiu  ceruia  bounds  ;  the  mooienc  bis  innu- 
encu  WHS  eatinguisbevi,  they  bunt  through  ^^ry  restraint,  and  by 
tUnfr  capnce  and  violence  scanned  his  uJbjects*  ami  astuoisbed  the 
jdicr  antiuns  of  Europe.* 

This  is  another  specimen  of  the  iatfcptdvty  w^  which  Df. 
L.  writes  hiHtory.  S)me  yeiin,  certarely  not  the  least  inno¬ 
cent  <if  Henry  %  reign,  passed  be<bre  the  ehrrilioa  of  W«>Im7  ; 
and  ttrjin  the  dtice  of  his  death  in  Xovember  I53T%  to  the  pro- 
••etiutiiins  of  F'sher  and  >Iore  in  1534,  we  know  of  ou  trsos- 
icuon,  excepting  the  divorce^  (in  whiich  Wulsey  bunself  was  a 
priiinry  agent,  to  which  Dr.  linijvd's  vituperation  can  apply. 
Mr.  fumnr'v  ciunncter  ef  W«9is«rw  is  ably  and  impiiftially 
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drawn;  it  ih  too lon^  fiMT  Our  limiu»  niid  wo  con  only 
give  it  in  |mrt. 

*  Ahluuigh  WoWy  grew  up  to  manhood  with  powm  tnJ  (aculiimi 
that,  if  rightly  u»ed,  would  have  placed  lilin  among  ihoac  clcva^nl 
tnd  lelcctcd  ctiaractcr*  whom  wo  aj^rce  to  call  groat  mcn»  be  go 
toon  tpoilt  and  mUdirocted  himtoll,  that  ho  novor  bocamo  tucK* 
Pride,  orroganco,  Tanity,  and  diMimuIntion,  the  dottreyori  of  oil 
moral  grandeur,  dimmUhed  him  to  roptnitodly  Into  an  ogotilni  an 
actor,  a  hypoorito,  n  trickator,  a  tyrant,  an  ambintoittor,  a  cox* 
comb,  and  a  pantomimieal  pnppot,  that  the  natural  giant  tell  to 
pieces,  liko  the  mighty  image  whoao  limlia,  half  iron  and  half  day, 
had  no  continuuua  stro«tgUi  and  no  aubatantial  foundaliuo. 

*  During  bis  proilominunco  in  the  royal  councils,  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI II.  may  bo  dcnomiimtod  a  roigii  of  tbroign  ombaaaioa  ;  for, 
under  no  precciling  sovereign  bad  ao  many  ambasssadora  been  acnl 
out,  and  so  many  negotiations  carried  on  by  the  English  Ciovcmmcntv 
at  occurred  while  Wolsey  was  prime  minUtor.  The  spirit  of  hia 
administration  wns  pocnliurly  diplomatic,  and  nlwa)^  Howing  from,  and 
connected  with,  bimarlf.  i'be  solf«projeclcd  prominence  of  hia  own 
person  wns  boro  also  distinguiahed.  Other  itnteamcn  sink  themaolyeo 
to  advance  their  sovereign,  and  lose  tliemselvoa  in  the  cabinet  of 
ibeir  fellows,  Wolsey  always  made  himself  the  principal,  and  usually 
the  solo  director  of  the  helm  of  government,  lie  was  both  its  pilot 
and  its  captain,  and  caused  it  to  be  felt  through  Europe  that  ho  was 
so,  and  he  was  accordingly  treated  with  at  such.  It  was  his  object  to 
govern  Europe  by  his  own  non  and  by  his  own  tongue,  while  others 
u»ed  the  sword  ;  and  if  he  uid  not  cITcctuate  all  his  own  intricate 
projects,  he  was  at  least  perpetually  defeating  or  paralysing  those  of 
others. 

*  If  the  measures  to  which  he  led  hia  royal  roaatcr  be  considered 
only  in  their  individual  detail,  they  bear  the  features  of  being  subtle, 
inconsistent,  entangling,  deceptious,  interested,  and  iniincere ;  and 
some  of  his  negotiations  deserve  the  worst  of  these  epithets,  Uo 
was  certainly  a  double-dealer,  and  neither  understood  the  value  of 
good  faith,  frankness,  honour,  probity,  and  undisguising  intrepulUy, 
nor  could  make  them  the  foundation  nor  the  instruments  pf  hU  policy. 
He  frequently  preferred  the  wily,  the  intricate,  the  secret,  the  14* 
sidious,  the  selfish,  the  mysterious,  and  the  contradictory — not^  morp, 
indeed,  perhaps  not  so  much,  as  several  other  statesmen  of  hia  doyt 
and  especially  those  of  the  Roman  court,  which,  for  the  last  hSi£ 
century,  had  been  repeatedly  giving  to  the  world,  or  at  least  to  the 
various  ambassadors  who  could  detect  its  meandering,  the  worst  apeci* 
mens  of  the  worst  principles  which  Machiavel,  whether  satirically  or 
seriously,  has  illustrated  m  his  11  Prindpe** — a  work  perhaps  rather 
meant  to  reveal,  than  to  teach,  what  every  moral  sense  and  manly 
judgement  can  only  read  to  abhor,  and  what  has  been  declining  ip 
human  practice  ever  since  his  exposure.* 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  eog^age  deeply  in  the 
discussions  connected  with  this  important  and  complicated 
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pcfiod  of  Eogltsb  history.  There  it  scarcely  a  tranaacUon  of 
H«nry'«  life  sovereignty,  that  has  not  been  made  a  sobjcci 
ol*  attack  and  defence.  His  first  marriage,  kit  divorce,  his  do. 
□Mttic  and  pilitica!  character,  his  conduct  to  hit  ininUUrs  and 
hia  people,  his  dealings  with  the  clergy, — in  short*  a  question 
haa  keen  raiaed  in  reference  to  almost  every  step  of  hit  career. 
Whoever  may  with  to  ascertain  with  how  innch  dexterity  his¬ 
tory  may  be  made  to  snheerre  the  pfirposet  of  party,  cannot  do 
better  than  study  E>r.  lingard  :  whoever  flesires  to  know,  gg 
nearly  at  possible,  the  real  colour  and  character  of  events,  will 
act  wisely  in  consulting  Mr.  Tomer.  There  are,  however,  a 
tiew  particulars  to  which,  before  laying  his  interesting  volume 
aside,  we  must  direct  the  attention  of  omr  readers. 

It  is  important  to  remark — important,  we  mean,  as  it  regards 
the  cavils  of  the  RomanUts — that  Henry  was  no  Protestant : 
he  was  nothing  better  nor  worse  tiian  a  mntinoits  (Catholic.  It 
is  well  observed  by  Heylin  (as  quoted  by  Mr.  Turner),  that, 

*  finding  the  Pope  the  greatest  obWcle  to  his  desires,  he  first 

*  divested  him  oy  degrees  of  his  supremacy ;  and  finally  ex- 

*  tinguished'  his  authority  in  the  realm  of  England,  without 
^  oaise  or  tmnble,  to  the  great  admiration  and  astonishment  of 

*  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world.  But,  for  his  own  part,  he 

*  atUtertd  to  his  old  re/igiow/  severely  persecuted  thoM  who 

*  diaaented  trom  it,  and  died  in  that  laith  and  doctrine  which 

*  he  had  sucked  ia  with  his  mother*s  milk.*  Again,  the  Pope's 
reliiHal  to  sanction  the  divorce,  which  was  the  originatiag 
cause  of  all  the  changes  that  took  place,  as  well  as  the  excite¬ 
ment  that  awoke  the  latent  ferocity  of  the  King's  spirit,  was 
nut  a  willing*  but  a  constrained  opposition. 

*  llciigton  was  verbaRy  connected  wkh  the  dlscuaBTous  and  pur- 
poKi  of  the  pope  and  Henry*  bat  had  really  mo  mdocnce  wkk  either, 
m  the  obje^.  conduct*  or  terminecM  of  the  contest.  Both  were 
Htrict  Catholics  at  its  beginning  and  at  Its  end.  Both  hated*  ami  St 
that  time  equally  persecuted  the  Reforaicrs.  Homao  passioos  snd 
woHifly  interests  oammenced*  continued*  and  decided  it.  If  Francis  bsii 
driven  Choriea  out  of  It  ily,  Henry  would  have  had  his  divorce*  and  the 
pupil  have  remained  ihe  supreme  bead  and  the  honoured  sovere^a  of 
the  English  Churchy  till  iome  ocher  convulsion  overthrew  his  demmioa. 
But  the  impenul  ^iword  prevaUrng*  Qement  was  inthnuiaced,  and  ^the 
BHttsh  nation  became  emancipated  from  rel^mus  slavery ;  firotn  i 
mercenary  ritual ;  from  dogmas  without  reason*  and  from  orach  ^ 
bilitnting  superstition.  The  reparation  firms  iho  papacy  was  not  it 
first  In  the  contemplation*  aor,  until  driven  ta  it  by  tlie  finlure  of  ev^ 
otiier  imnceivnble  Huccedaneum*  was  it  even,  at  the  loot*  In  the  desire 
of  the  Englidi  King.  However  he  may  have  been  abused  fiir  it  by 
the  Romiah  ciorgy  from  that  day  to  the  preoent*  no  sovarafgiL  haa  de- 
.'M:rvoti  more  hurguiy  their  odmiratiua  tuc  his  Imig  deteBenca  to  the 
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pipal  fte ;  tor  lii*  pcrvetrcring  cnd««n>ur  to  keop  la  flricndthip  with 
It  and  for  htl  umMiuatlei!  paiionco  U\  waltiotf  to  obtain  It  by  aoTfcha* 
non,  rcnaonliig,  and  the  eoumo  of  ertnia.  What  king  can  bo  adcfiiooa 
in  history,  of  hit  power,  apirit,  and  diaractor,  who,  i^cr  bccovning  ati 
pasaionately  in  lovo  in  the  year  l,V/7,  yet  arretted  the  impulaoa  ol'  hii 
natural  iin|M)tuoaity,  and  reatrained  hla  own  wiahet  in  the  dearetl 
ject  of  human  sympathy,  for  nearly  aia  yoara,  until  the  end  of  January 
15^3,  before  he  broke  tnrough  every  oontining  bond,  and  gralilted  bit 
affection,  by  the  marriage  he  had  ao  long  aighed  for  ^  Inatead  of  oao* 
Miring  hia  imputetl  vice#  for  the  moaaute,  let  atcad^  impaaiality  ad* 
mire  the  aelf-command  he  had  ao  long  oxorted,  Lven  the  po|MB  had 
counielled  him  to  take  the  name  atop  at  the  commencement  of  tho 
ditficultiea.  Hut  the  King,  with  a  aelf-govemment  acarcely  explicable 
in  hit  imputeil  character,  pauaed  for  ux  yeara,  that  he  might.  If  pot* 
tible,  fulHI  hia  own  wiihea,  in  a  way  that  would  gi^  uaiiertal  aatiafae* 
tion  to  the  critical  mimi  and  moral  feeling  of  Euro^ie.  'fhe  compelled 
refusal  of  the  |Hmo  to  gratify  tho  wialiea  of  ilenry,  waa  evidence  to  hia 
own  timoi  as  well  aa  to  oura,  that  the  battle  between  ihe  cccleaiaatioal 
and  civil  powera  of  Europe  waa  then  determined.  The  gigantic  acheme 
projected  by  many  pontida,  but  firat  boldly  aitempiotl  by  Gregory 
ViL  to  be  realiaed,  about  four  hundred  and  flOy  ytara  before,  of 
raising  the  Popedom  above  the  thronca  o«'  Chriatctulom,  and  of  making 
all  social  dignitiea  auhordinate  to  the  aaccrdotal,  waa  at  that  time 
totally  defeated,  and  was  perceived  to  bo  so,  and  baa  never  recovered 
from  the  disaster.  Its  three  mortal  wounds  it  received  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  at  the  sack  of  Home,  and  at  the  destruction  of  the  French  army 
bcibre  Naples  {  expiring  finally  with  tiie  capturu  of  St*  Pol  at  Lan« 
driioa.* 

Tliia  is  strongly  and  unanswerably  urged.  It  is,  in  fact,  idle 
to  state  the  matter  in  any  other  way.  Catherine,  Henry’s  ^ueen, 
was  a  Spanish  princess,  and  Charles  V.,  ae  her  near  relative,  aa 
king  of  Spain,  and  as  the  political  enemy  of  Francis,  waa  in- 
Weated  in  resisting  the  divorce.  Italy  wr.s  the  arena  on  which 
these  two  great  rivals  contended  fur  the  mastery;  and  lha 
^erals  of  the  Emperor  were  men  of  greater  skill  than  those  of 
the  Kinij  of  France.  The  Pope  leant  to  the  latter,  but  the 
power  of  the  former  was  not  to  he  tiifled  \rith  ;  and  Henry,  the 
ally  of  Francis,  pleaded  in  vain,althou^ij  the  disposition  of  the 
Roman  court  was  favourable  to  his  wishes — •  Drive  out  CharTct^ 

*  and  the  divorce  shall  be  pronounced  ;  but,  while  ho  remaini, 

*  he  is  our  master.’  Francis  had  committed  an  irretrievable 
^rror  in  outraging  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  ;  and  that  noble¬ 
man,  the  most  consummate  officer  of  his  age,  headed  the  armies 
of  Charles,  and  led  them  to  victory.  He  decided,  in  favour  of 
the  Imperialists,  (he  desperate  conRict  of  Pavia;  he  fell  while 
leading  them  to  the  successful  assault  of  Rome  itself;  and  ho 
pvpared  the  way  for  the  final  defeats  of  the  French  army,  by  the 
rrince  of  Orange  at  A  versa,  and  by  Dc  Leyva  at  Landnana. 
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Of  tki)}  celebntetl  naan,  and  hw  ne$jotiatv>Tw  with  Henry,  moch 
oriupnal  lAformatioo  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Turner'*  ▼olutne. 

*  If  the  humiltanon  of  the  aapirinjif  popedotw  ho«  been  a  Mewing  to 
tnnnkihfi,  it  in  to  ChaHea  V.  and  to  the  doke  of  Bourbon  o*  hit  gcno- 
rill  fir  more  than  either  fo  Luther,  to  Henry,  f»r  fo  Anne  Boleyn, 
that  the  world  are  indebted,  and  to  wbotn  we  «bonld  be  grateful  for 
that  benehc.  They  broke  down  ita  rmlifafy  tfrengtb,  at  the  critical 
monient  when  rtfanon  was  attacking  it;  and  nerer  recoeering  iu  tem. 
porai  independence,  it  haa  neeer  been  able  to  re-organ  rze  its  mental 
duminatiun,  tliougli  it  may  be  now  attempting  it.' 

^ne  of  Henry's  acta  hare  been  oaually  conaidered  aa  ex. 
poainir  bim  to  more  Uiating  eitecration  than  the  deaths  of  Fialier 
and  More.  It  haa  been  taken  for  rrranted,that  their  execution 
w:iH  simply  the  result  of  their  refusal  to  lake  the  oath  of  Hupre- 
macy.  But  as  this  had  not  been  made  high  treason  by  the 
statute,  it  could  not  alone  have  made  them  liable  to  the  loss  of 
life  ;  and  it  should  seem  that  the  *nppf>sTtion  has  originated  in 
die  fact,  that  submission  in  this  point  wa.^||rnade  the  condition  of 
pardon.  Unfortunately,  the  official  documents  relating  to  Uieir 
trial  have  disappeared,  and  we  are  left  to  inference  and  colla- 
Umi  evidence  in  this  impixtint  inr^airy.  Certuuly  it  was  not 
on  this  ciianie  only  that  they  were  condemned  :  treason  and 
cnnupiracy  were  imputed.  Pole  himself  slates,  that  Sir  Thomas 
More  was  •  anraiirned  for  hi’^h  treason,'  and  on  this  charge  his 
jury  ffiund  him  srnilty.  So  far  was  Henry  from  urging  these 
severities,  that,  when  certain  Carthusian  monks  were  convicted 
of  treason,  he  sent  again  and  again  to  press  upon  them  the  al¬ 
ternative  of  mercy,  and  so  fax  they  may  be  said  to  have  been 
nuirtyrs— martyrs  of  tile  Pope's  supremacy.  Lord  Herbert  ex- 
preauiy  states,  diat  *  this  piece  of  justice  troubled  the  king;  he 

*  would  have  been  glad  not  to  be  compelled  to  such  violent 

*  courses.*  A  singularly  able  argument  on  this  subject,  by  Mr. 
Turner,  tbrms  the  subject  of  a  note,  of  which  we  regret  that  the 
Uingth  precludes  the  Insertion  here.  It  dwells  chiedy  on  the 
diatinction  between  speculative  opinions  in  quiet  timeji,  and  the 
advoenrv  of  indummatory  sentiments  at  a  season  when  a  col- 
1*181011  oi^  parties  was  endanijeriug  the  throne.  T  aking  the  cxe- 
cutiiin  of  Fibber  and  More  la  its  worst  aspect,  it  was  a  sacrifice 
to  political  expediency  ^ — a  deed  criminal  enou^rh  in  thi*  view, 
but  ol*  thr  less  atrocity  than  would  be  Its  character,  bad  it  beei)« 
aa  it  18  UHuuIly  represented,  a  wanton*,  reckless  murder  of  two 
bliimeiess  individuals  on  a  point  of  tyrannical  usurpadon.  It 
woiiiii  gratify  us  much  to  give  large  extracts  hum  the  able  iu* 
ventii^uou  of  Henry’s  character  which  tbrms  the  subject  of 
Mjr.  karner's  couciuding  chapter ;  but  we  must  abnuun.  A 
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comp^rntively  whorl  o\tmol  may  wulUco  to  »hii\v  the  vigoroiiw 
discriiuinalioh  wliioh  I'oimw  iu  wpocihe  oliaruotcr. 

«  No  cxeciillon  «K'rurrcd  until  amupiracy  and  rcWllion  wero  nHoat; 
until  (liHatlVciion  \v,m  puMidy  trtu^^ht  mnl  pn»p,ijjato\l  \  until  the  Uopo« 
fition  or  ciM^rdon  of  the  Win^,  niul  the  overtimin*  of  hit  tfOvcrniui|j>t 
were  medititod  uinl  nttompted.  U  wtt  uPor  n  mortal  huiue  lk*iwcou 
him  Aiui  the  }H)pc  had  hei^uui  that  the  rxc'culiont  took  place.  'I'hit 
contest  wasd  contest  ol  liie  or  death.  The  papal  cxcoiumuuicatiou 
of  Henry  thewt  its  real  ch  uactcr.  'I'hc  uliuott  violence  wat  eivforccd 
against  him,  ami  t\i«  suhjccU  were  inavlc  to  he  his  treasonable  .asMtil* 
ants.  It  was  thcrol\no  a  civil  war,  nilfully  waged  by  those  nho  were 
punished,  on  behalf  and  by  the  excitement  of  a  foreign  |W)pe,  against 
their  king,  which  on  their  part  took  the  thape  ot  unceasing  I'd!* 
tpiracy,  and  on  his  tide  that  of  arrest,  arraignment,  trial,  tcnU'iice, 
and  unsparing  cxeention. 

*  It  was  in  l.'i.t.'  that  the  legal  povcrlfiot  bocamo  adopted,  at  the 
determincil  principle  of  the  endangered  government  ;  ami  uii  iutcili- 
gent  foreigner  at  that  time  imputes  their  applieation  by  a  primv, 
who,  until  that  time,  bad  been  so  element  and  bboral  as  Ileury,  to  bit 
irritatitm  at  the  menaces  and  olHcial  thuiulers  of  the  vindictive  pope, 
but  the  resolute  execution  of  Uishop  I'ishcr  and  Sir  Thomas  More, 
evincing  th.at  the  king  was  not  to  be  intimidated,  and  deterring  many 
who  had  begun  to  be  active,  the  Vatican  battened  to  new  revenge; 
and  issued  that  infuriating  excommunieution  which  commanded  trew* 
ton,  rebellion,  invasion,  robbery,  and  murder,  in  order  to  throw 
down  Henry.  From  that  time,  os  the  preceding  history  bat  ex¬ 
hibited,  Pole,  the  pontiff,  the  emperor,  the  monks  and  friars  of  the 
country,  uiid  the  discontented  part  of  the  inferior  clergy,  sought  to 
inflame  the  uatiuu  against  tlic  king;  and  assailed  him  with  coutiuual 
slander,  invective,  plots,  conspiracies,  insurrections,  menace  of 
foreign  attack,  niul  schemes  of  personal  assassination,  with  a  mis- 
cliievous  and  implacable  pcrtin.ieity ;  which,  nltbougli  failing  to 
accomplish  his  destruction  or  to  overturn  his  throne,  yet  hnrs»ed 
him  with  continual  alarm,  uncertainty,  agitation,  suspicion,  irrita¬ 
bility,  and  indignation.  Under  these  circum^tances,  the  songuiiiary 
executions  w’crc  resolved  upon  by  his  cabinet  and  by  himself,  not  at 
matters  of  bis  personal  taste,  but  as  the  state  policy  most  pro|M.T  to  be 
adopted  in  that  perilous  crisis.  One  of  his  leading  ininUlert  mentions 
them  as  such,  and  blames  tlie  French  king,  because,  with  a  cooler 
judgement,  from  not  being  in  a  similar  emergency,  he  hod  recom¬ 
mended  exile  as  a  preferable  punishment.* 

We  must  dismisR  the  remaining  part  of  our  task  very  sum¬ 
marily.  We  hnve  copied  the  title  of  Dr.  Lingard's  fifth  volume  ; 
but  we  have  no  inclination  to  follow  him  through  the  cvusioiis 
and  discolorations  which  mark  his  represeutatioiiH  of  Mary  and 
Fli/abeth.  I'lie  former/  bigoted  and  disgusting  ns  the  was, 
comes  from  his  plastic  hand  a  very  amiable  sort  of  monster  ; 
and  his  portrait  of  the  latter  is  worked  up  to  u  felicitous  exhi- 
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bitioA  of  ne»Hy  all  that  i*  hatefnl  otmI  cont^mplihle  in  female 
and  re*ral  character.  V'erily,  5jrK>d  doctor,  thu  i*  overdoinf^ 
matter*  aomewbat  clooaaily  !  We  might  be  willing  to  make 
due  allowance  for  error*  on  both  »iciea  among  hiatoriari* ;  but, 
when  a  Romtah  prieat  reqnirea  ua  to  take  it  on  hi*  credit,  aided 
by  that  of  the  aotorioaji  Peraoo?*,  that  Oardiner  waa  *  teuder- 

•  "harted  and  myld,*^  we  are  the  leaa  diapowed  to  accept  hii 
eHtimate  of  other  character* — to  think  lightly  of  W^aUinghain 
and  the  Cecil.*,  and  to  pnt  oor  tmat  in  Reginald  Pole.  Dr, 
L.'i  aamtive  is  vulnerable  in  almr#at  erery  page,  but  we  have 
neither  space  nor  opportonity  for  the  extensive  collation  of 
docuiuenta  which  woaKi  be  rer^oiaite  for  the  complete  exposure 
ot*  hit*  delinquencie*.  There  ia,  howerer,  one  of  hia  systematic 
pleoH,  that  may  be  worth  a  sentence  or  two  of  comment.  When* 
ever  he  haa  lo  bring  forward  the  persecutions  so  setirely  ur^ed 
on  by  the  papists,  he  invariably  takes  care  tr>  refer  to  similar 
excesses  on  the  part  of  the  Reformers,  and  tr>  represent  such 
praetdees  as  the  error  of  the  age.  Suppoae  it  waa,  on  whom 
does  the  infamy  rest,  but  on  those  whose  part  k  was  to  have 
enlightened  the  world  as  to  the  true  ebarsetrr  of  Christianitj? 
For  centuries,  the  Romanlsta  bad  been  the  teachers,  and  they 
had  availed  thetnuelres  of  their  vantage  ground  to  teach  *  bloody 

*  iuHtructioQs.’  Persecution  with  them  was  a  sysleni,  not  a 
cmaualty.  The  laquiaitii^n,  the  extirpation  of  the  Albigenies, 
die  Sc»  Bartheiemi,  the  Dragonades,  were  the  elfects  of  an  ex* 
terminating  policy,  which  to  palliate  is  to  share.  As  to  the 
ehiirge  against  the  Reformers,  we  refer  oor  readers  to' the  extract 
given  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article,  from  Mr.  Tamer’s  pre* 
thee,  with  the  remark,  that,  so  far  as  our  researches  bare  ex* 
tended,  they  fully  sustain  his  a^rtions. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (Jane  1H26.)  the 
writer  of  a  very  able  article  had  taken  for  his  text  that  part  of 

*  Tha  fbilowing  epitaph  on  ihs  tender-hearted  priest,  by  the 
htther  of  Sir  John  Harringtoo,  wrkiea  while  be  lay  ia  the  tower,  will 
verve  as  an  i  pmpo*  ilIuutraiLuMi  of  Dr.  LIa||ani^i  liiielltj,  W’c  trant^ 
crihe  It  tkom  Art.  X.  la  the  T  ransactldos  ol  the  R.  S.  of  LluraturCf 
raiarred  to  in  a  preceding  ailxcie. 

*  Here  lye  the  hones  of  busy  Gardiaev  dead* 

That  in  dve  years  vpoil’d  more  good  laws  ao^  !ora« 

Tliun  two  great  kings,  with  ail  me  wilts  thiry  bred. 

Could  wabiish  sure  in  forty  years  before 
The  Queen  beguilii,  the  llords  like  lyrae- hounds  M, 

The  uatirplng  rule  of  Rome  ha  fod  vcstivre. 

Bum,  lead,  and  hana,  losprwoa^  vax,  and  spiiila 
The  worthie  sort  of  mis  dadyuieg  soda.* 
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Dr.l  jnjfanr«  ciijhth  volume  (of  the  8vo.  cHliiiou)  which  reUtce 
the  niiiMOore  ol  the  St.  llurtholomcw,  nml,  nfter  a  thorough 
and  nuiKtcrIy  examiiuition,  had  ehewn  the  Doctor's  repretentu* 
tion  to  exhibit  *  mnuy  plain  iiulicntions  of  carelc«imtt«  and 

*  haste,  of  borrowed  learning,  and  inexcumible  inditfcrence  to 

*  historical  accuracy*'  Thu  Iteviewer  had  evidently  acceoa  to 
the  most  valuable  publications  on  the  subject,  and  had  availetl 
himself  of  his  advantages  nith  consummate  ability.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  for  us  to  retail  the  contents  of  an  article  that 
we  trust  most  ol'  our  rtMulors  have  had  opportunity  to  examine  ; 
it  will  lie  enough  if  we  advert  to  it  in  connexion  with  a  few 
specimeiiH  of  Ur.  Lingartra  elaborate  but  ineffective  reply.  Us 
begins  by  complaining,  that  *  there  is  something  extraoidiiuiry 

*  in  the  choice  invxdo  by  tlm  Reviewer,'  of  a  particular  iiortiou 
of  the  great  work  for  B|H>citio  criticism.  Assuretlly,  tiiere  is 
something  still  more  extraordinary  in  the  complunl.  The 
writer  had  previously  made  proof  of  Dr.  L.*s  w'aut  of  candour 
and  fidelity  in  his  chronicles  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  and, 
snxiouM  to  avoid  *  intermeddling  with  the  disputes  lietween  the 

*  Roman  and  the  Anglican  Churches,'  fixed  upon  the  8t.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  us  a  fair  nnd  luanagcablo  subject  for  minute  invest!- 
<^tioii.  He  might  hsve  tsken  a  different  course,  certainly,  but 
we  are  not  swure  that  he  could  have  chosen  one  more  ec^uitable 
sod  eHeclive.  Dr.  Lingard  would  have  consulted  Ins  own 
dignity  of  character  more  wisely,  if  he  had  abstained  both  from 
tfiis  piece  of  petulance,  and  from  the  absurd  and  impotent 
loeoace  which  follows  iU  It  is  marvellous  that,  when  remind* 
ing  the  Reviewer  that  *  it  is  a  dangerous  experiment  to  sport 

*  with  the  public  credulity,'  it  did  not  occur  to  him,  that  he  was 
publishing  a  bitter  epigram  on  himself. 

We  wish  that  we  had  room  for  a  complete  exhibition  of  the 
astonishing  negligence  or  intrepidity  with  which  the  Dr.  has 
committed  himself  in  this  pamphlet.  His  very  first  specific 
citarge  is  in  the  face  of  evidence.  Imputing  to  tlie  Reviewer 
mi&cfuotation,  lie  states  the  matter  as  follows. 

*  In  this  passage  and  in  the  two  following  pages,  the  Reviewer  pr(H 
fetscs  thrice  to  quote  my  very  words,  and  tnrice  substitutes  in  meir 
place  words  of  his  own.  I  said  that  1  had  compared  **  the  roost 
authentic  documents  ho  makes  me  say  that  I  compared  the  **  ori¬ 
ginal  documents.*^  * 

Will  it  be  believed  Riat,  notwithstanding  the  positiveness  of 
this  assertion,  it  has  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact?  The 
Reviewer  does  not,  in  the  passage  in  question,  profeM  to  quote 
the  very  words  of  Dr.  Lingard  ;  and  where  he  has,  in  the  very 
same  page,  professed  to  quote  them,  he  has  done  it  with 
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entire  correctness.  Had  only  one  instance  of  tliis  kind  occur* 
red,  it  might  have  l)een  passed  over  as  an  nukvvard  oversight; 
but,  a  few  pages  onward,  we  have  another  mislatement  of  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  kind. 

*»  • 

*  He  (the  Reviewer)  cannot  quote  my  words,  **  that  the  I’rotestant 
niartyrolog’st  procured  list.s  of  the  names,”  without  representing  me 
as  siiying  that  the  martyrologist  **  used  uncommon  industry,  and  took 
extraordinary  pains,  to  procure  such  hits.”  Hut  though  i  said  it 
not,  I  have  on  doubt  that  cxiraurJinary  pains  were  taken.’ 

It  is  only  necessary  to  say  in  ansv  er  to  Dr.  l/mgnrd,  that  the 
Reviewer  bus  not  represented  him  as  using  the  words  in  ques¬ 
tion.  He  has  cited  liim  at  length,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  redundant  phrase,  and  with  scrupulous  accuracy.  In 
return,  ilie  Doctor  has  nd^rpioted  his  critic.  The  latter,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  historian’s  statement  which  had  just  been  cor¬ 
rectly  cited,  speaks  of  it  in  terms  strictly  implying  such  refer¬ 
ence,  and  not  intelligible  without  it — *  such  uncommon  indus- 
•  try’ — ‘  sack  extraordinary  pains.’ 

Two  instances  of  egregious  error,  are  stated  to  have  been 
errors  of  the  press.  In  another  case.  Dr.  L.  endeavours  to  escape 
from  the  ridicule  due  to  a  most  absurd  expression,  by  an  in¬ 
nocent — •  1  never  thought.’  That  part  of  his  defence  which 
relates  to  facts,  appears  to  us  extremely  weak  and  evasive; 
and  the  result  of  all  the  examination  that  we  have  been  able 
to  bestow  upon  his  writings,  is,  that  he  is  both  superficial  and 
unfaithful ;  two  qualities  which  leave  him  without  claim  to  any 
other  credit  than  such  as  may  be  due  to  a  spirited,  though  by 
no  means  a  tiiiished,  writer. 


Art,  VI.  1.  .1  Popular  Introduction  to  the  Shtdu  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
iNres,  for  the  I  se  of  tnglish  Headers.  By  Willimn  Carpenter, 
tjvo.  pp.  dJt).  Maps  and  Tlates.  Price  IGs.  London.  lS2f5. 

2.  A  Comprmiiuus  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Biole.  By 
Tllomos  Hartwell  Horne*  >1..^.  lllostratcu  with  Maps  and  other 
Kneravings.  Being  an  Analysis  of  “  An  Introduction  to  the 
Criticol  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,”  in  four 
Volumes.  Bv  the  same  Author.  Pimo.  pp.  526.  London. 
ISViT. 

E  hnd  ourselves  celled  upon,  in  noticing  these  publica- 
^  *  tions,  to  advert  to  the  very  delicate  subject  of  literary 
piracy.  In  the  year  IHIH,  Mr.  Home  first  published  his  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  in  3  voU. 
^vo.,  which,  ill  the  subsequent  editions,  he  extended  to  four 
volumes.  Ihc  work  was  reviewed  in  our  Journal,  on  its  first 
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appearance,  in  terms  of  hi^h  and  deserved  commendation. 
Wc  characterized  it  as  the  test  work  of  the  kind  that  had 
hitherto  appeared  in  the  compass  of  Knglish  literature;  and 
by  that  recommendation,  we  have  n'ason  to  think  that  the 
j»ale  of  Mr.  Horne’s  work  was  not  a  little  promoted.  The  re¬ 
ligious  public  are  certainly  under  considerable  obligations  to 
Mr.  Iluriie,  both  for  the  valuable  compilation  which  he  has 
furnished,  and  for  the  incentive  whicli  tt  has  supplied  to  the 
more  general  cultivation  of  Hiblical  literature  and  criticism. 
From  the  popularity  and  success  of  the  work,  it  might,  how¬ 
ever,  have  naturally  been  expected,  that  other  publications  of 
a  similar  kind  would  be  brought  out  in  imitation  of  his ;  for 
when  did  any  literary  speculation  succeed,  that  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  attempts  to  imitate  or  to  compete  with  the  original  work  ? 
Indeed,  we  are  only  surprised  that  Mr.  Home  has  nad  for  so 
many  years  the  whole  market  to  himself.  It  is  a  proof,  that 
the  labour  bestowed  upon  the  compilation  was  not  too  highly 
rated  by  the  price  set  on  the  work  ;  that  the  compensation 
afforded  by  the  sale  was  by  no  means  excessive ;  and  that  it 
was  not  found  easy  to  produce  a  better  or  a  cheaper  article. 
And  tliese  circuinstauces  will  still  secure  to  Mr.  Horne,  es¬ 
pecially  in  connexion  with  the  now’  established  character  of 
his  Introduction,  an  extensive  preference  and  a  ready  sale. 

Mr.  Carpenter  admits,  that  the  idea  of  his  •*  Popular  Intro¬ 
duction”  was  taken  from  Mr.  Horne’s  work  ;  to  wnich  he  re¬ 
fers  in  his  Preface,  as  •  the  only  one  with  which  the  Author  is 
‘  acejuainted,  that  in  any  degree  answers  to  the  description’  of 
‘  compendium’  which  he  represents  to  be  needed.  ^  But  that 

*  publication,’  it  is  added,  *  contains,  as  its  title  siifliciently 
'  indicates,  a  great  proportion  of  matter  which  is  not  available 

*  to  mere  English  readers,  while  its  necessarily  high  price 
‘  places  it,  in  very  many  instances,  beyond  their  rearm.’  Mr. 
Carpenter  seems  to  have  entertained  for  some  time  the  expec¬ 
tation  that  Mr.  Horne  would  probably,  bv  an  abridgement  of 
his  own  work,  supersede  the  chance  oi  success  for  a  rival 
publication.  In  February  of  last  year,  he  says,  he  published 

*  the  outlines  of  his  hook  in  the  Scripture  Magazine,  without 
'  dropping  the  most  distant  hint  at  the  idea  of  a  separate  pub- 
'  lication,  but  simply  as  a  suggestion  to  others  on  the  expedi- 

*  ency  of  such  an  undertaking.’  Believing  that  Mr.  Home 
was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  that  Magazine,  he  concluded  that, 
if  he  saw  fit,  he  would  take  the  hint,  and  supply  the  deside¬ 
ratum.  After  waiting  three  months,  and  not  hearing  of  any 
such  design,  Mr.  Carpenter  announced  that  a  work  of  this 
description  was  preparing  for  publication,  which  notice  •  went 

*  the  round  of  the  periodicals  in  May.*  In  August,  he  issued 
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m  prospectus  of  the  work ;  and  in  October,  five  weeks  befors 
the  publication  of  the  volume,  Mr.  Horne  first  announced  hit 
present  Compendium,  aa  an  Abridgement  of  his  larger  work. 
Such  are  the  facts  of  the  case,  according  to  a  statement  which, 
though  fti  porte,  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  call  in  question 
so  long  as  it  remains  uncontradicted.  From  this,  it  would 
appear,  that  Mr.  Carpenter  thought  an  abridgement  of  Mr. 
Home’s  Introduction  would  be  a  popular  hook  ;  that  he  was 
anxious  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Horne  was  himself  disponed 
to  undertake  it;  that  he  supposed  Mr.  Horne  to  have  tacitly 
declined  it;  and  that  considering  the  market  to  be  open,  he 
resolved  himself  to  *  venture  on  the  task.’  That  he  had  an 
unquestionable  right  to  do  so,  must  be  admitted,  even  if  hU 
work  were  a  mere  .Abridgement  of  Mr.  Horne’s,  which  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not.  A  fair  and  bond  Jide  abridgement  of  any  book* 
is  considered,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  as  a  new  work  ;  and 
however  it  may  injure  the  sale  of  the  original,  vet,  it  is  not 
deemed  in  lav.*  to  be  a  piracy  or  a  violation  of  the  author’s 
copy-right.  It  was,  moreover,  decided  by  Lord  Kenyon 
(Kearsley.c.  Carey],  that  any  material  alteration  which  was  a 
meiioratuiu,  could  not  be  considered  as  a  piracy. 

As  Mr.  Carpenter  had  a  legal  right  to  abridge  Mr.  Home’s 
work,  so,  he  had  cs  clear  a  right  to  deviate  from  it,  more  or  less, 
in  a  compilation  on  a  similar  plan.  It  may  admit  of  question, 
which  would  be  less  adapted  to  interfere  with  the  sale  of  an 
original  work  ;  an  avowed  and  bond  Jide  abridgement,  or  one 
which  purported  to  be  an  independent  but  similar  work.  In 
many  coscl,  an  author  would  probably  prefer  that  his  .work 
should  be  openly  c bridged  by  another,  than  that  it  should  be 
closely  imitited.  But,  as  regards  the  public,  it  is  possible 
tiiat  a  new  work,  brought  out  in  imitation  of  a  preceding  one, 
may  be  better  than  a  mere  abridgement  would  have  been ;  that 
it  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  a  melioration  ;  and,  tliough  more 
aiiaptud  on  this  account  to  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the 
original  author,  may  be  less  subject  to  the  charge  of  piracy. 
Now  Lord  Mansfield,  in  deciding  a  ease  relative  to  Engrav¬ 
ings.  (Sayer  r.  Moore.)  observed  :  *  We  must  take  care  to 

*  guard  against  two  extremes  equally  prejudicial  t  the  one,  that 

*  men  of  ability,  who  have  employed  their  time  for  the  service 

*  of  the  commuruty,  may  not  be  deprived  of  their  just  merits, 

*  and  the  reward  of  their  ingenuity  and  labour ;  ilie  other,  that 

*  the  world  may  not  be  deprived  of  Improvements,  nor  the  pro- 

*  greas  of  the  arts  be  retarded.  The  act  that  secures  copy* 

*  rights  to  authors,  guards  against  the  piracy  of  the  words  and 

*  sentiments,  but  it  doee  not  prohibit  writing  upon  the  same 
^  subject,  as  in  the  case  of  Histories  and  Dictionaries  :  in  the 
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*  first,  a  man  may  ^ive  a  relation  of  the  same  facts,  and  in  the 

*  same  onler  of  time  ;  in  the  latter,  an  interpretation  is  given 

*  of  the  identical  words.  In  all  these  cases,  tlie  question  of 

*  fact  to  come  before  a  jury  is,  whether  the  alteration  be  colour- 

*  able  or  not.  Thei'e  must  he  such  a  similitude  as  to  make  it 

*  probable  and  rcasonahle  to  suppose  that  one  is  a  transcript  of 

*  the  other,  and  nothing  more  than  a  transcript**  If  the  altera¬ 
tions  are  variouM  and  very  material,  and  errors  in  tho  original 
are  corrected  and  not  copied,  tlie  work  is  not  liable  to  the 
charge  of  piracy.  And  Mr.  Carpenter,  it  must  be  admitted, 
has  steered  clear  of  any  very  servile  imitation. 

It  is  a  much  more  diHicult  question,  whether  Mr.  Horne, 
while  conceding  to  Mr.  Carpenter  his  legal  right  to  do  as  he  has 
done,  has  any  ground  to  cotuplain  of  dishonourable  treatment* 
Without  giving  any  decided  opinion  on  so  delicate  a  point,  we 
shall  set  down  two  or  three  considerations  which,  we  think,  will 
apply  to  this  in  common  with  many  similar  cases. 

In  the  first  place,  if  it  can  be  clearly  made  out,  that  an  au¬ 
thor  declines  and  has  refused  to  supply  the  proposed  deside¬ 
ratum,  with  the  knowledge  that  it  will,  in  that  case,  be  undei^ 
taken  by  another,  he  must  take  upon  himself  the  consequenot 
of  such  refusal.  We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Horne  was  bound  to 
take  up  Mr.  Carpenter's  sug^stion,  even  if  he  was  aware  of  it; 
or  that  his  not  doing  so,  could  be  fairly  construed  into  a  refusal. 
A  distinct  personal  application  to  Mr.  Horne  would  have  ascer¬ 
tained  his  intention,  as  well  as  his  reasons  for  deeming  such  a 
publication  ineligible,  had  he  declined  undertaking  it  It  was 
certainly  not  an  imperative  obligation  on  Mr.  Carpenter  to 
make  such  private  application  ;  hut  whether  he  was  not  hound 
in  courtesy,  and  according  to  the  principle  of  the  golden  rale, 
to  lay  the  alternative  distinctly  before  Mr.  Horne,  we  leave  to 
the  judgement  of  our  readers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  due  to 
Mr.  Carpenter  to  observe,  that  he  more  public  and  timely 
notice  of  his  intention,  and  waited  longer  to  see  the  result,  than 
many  persons  would  have  done.  He  may  have  thought  that  he 
gave  Mr.  Home  full  time  to  start  fair  in  the  race  of  compe¬ 
tition,  or  to  state,  privately  or  publicly,  his  objections  to  the 
course  which  Mr.  Carpenter  was  taking.  And  wliether  audi 
public  notice  waa  all  tnat  justice  and  courtesy  demanded,  we 
will  not  presume  to  determine* 

A  second  point  for  consideration  is,  whether  the  amount  of 
injury  sustained  by  the  author  or  proprietor  of  the  original 
work,  be  compensated  by  the  benent  rendered  to  the  piiolio* 
If  this  plea  can  he  substantiated,  notwithstanding  any  hardship 
in  the  case,  or  any  unfairness  in  the  proceeding,  me  intereata  of 
the  aggrieved  party  must  be  made  to  give  way.  But  if  tha 
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private  injury  he  xtteniied  wif.h  no  b^n^ficial  reiult 

to  the  pohiio,  with  oniy  a  division  or  transfer  of  profits,  the 
<^«nenl  seat! men t  will  at  all  events  resent,  if  the  law  cannot 
rfmrJi,  the  infringement  npon  another’s  property  or  interests, 
ia  the  cate  of  a  material  improvement  upon  the  oris^inal  work, 
from  which  the  s(eneral  idea  and  plan  may  have  been  taken,  the 
piibiic  are  obviously  the  gainers  ;  or,  when  an  Author  has  made 
an  unfair  use  of  his  monopoly,  to  demand  an  exorbitant  price, 
a  service  is  rendered  to  tne  public  even  by  acts  of  piracy,  to 
which,  in  tact,  such  a  r^se  holds  out  the  strongest  temptation. 
In  tile  case  before  us,  neitlier  of  these  pleas  can  t>e  set  up ;  but 
tlien«  it  IS  not  quite  clear  that  any  in  jury  will,  afU;r  all,  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  Horne,  f>pon  the  face  of  the  affair,  a  single 
volume  cannot  be  supposed  tc>  supersede,  a  four- volume  woik. 
Could  it  be  for  a  moment  supposed,  that  all  that  is  valuable  in 
Mr,  Horne’s  work,  is  t'>  be  found  in  Mr.  Carpenter’s,  then, 
indeed,  a  great  detriment  would  ensue  to  the  sale  of  the  larger 
work,  but  tile  public  f>enefit  of  having  the  same  matter  for  one 
third  of  the  price,  would  far  outweigh  the  private  inconvenience, 
i^it  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  all  persons  who  can  aflbrd  to 
purchase  Mr.  Horne’s  work,  will  give  it  the  preference,  on  iho 
principle  which  in  most  cases  secures  a  preference  of  an  original 
work  to  an  Abridgement.  Few  Abridgements  are  popular,  even 
when  the  original  work  is  voluminous,  and  susceptible  of  much 
compression;  and  we  question  whether  Mr.  Horne’s  Compen¬ 
dious  Introdcctlon  is  not  too  much  of  an  analysis  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  acceptable. 

U  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that,  alUiough  professed  abridge¬ 
ments  and  analyses  are  seldom  popular,  the  more  compendious 
work  S4imetimes  obtains  a  preference,  on  ilie  ground  of  its 
cheapness,  in  the  same  way  as  an  inferior  article  will  often  ob¬ 
tain  a  ready  sale  when  otfered  at  a  low  price,  few  persons  being 
competent  or  disposed  to  institute  a  proper  comparison  between 
tlie  genuine  and  the  imitative  article.  Something  of  this  kind 
utkes  place  in  most  branches  of  trade,  and  patents  are  evaded 
or  rendered  nugatory  in  much  the  same  way  as  copyrights  arc. 
But  the  coiMqcence  not  unfrequently  is,  that  the  general  sale 
or  iiemand  m  so  much  increased,  that  little  ultimate  injui^  re¬ 
sults  to  the  original  proprietor  from  the  competition.  With 
regard  to  the  works  which  have  suggested  these  remarks,  we 
canm'ic  doubt  that  there  is  *  room  enough  In  the  world  for  both/ 
Fully  to  exculpate  a  writer  from  the  chsrv:e  of  piracy,  it 
act  suthcient,  however,  that  he  should  have  kept  on  the  windy 
suie  of  the  Uw,  that  be  should  have  done  the  party  concerned 
n«)  material  iniury,  or  even  that  he  should  have  rendered  a 
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^Itcrary  servioc  to  itio  pnWio  ;  it  i^nt^o  rcqoijiitf',  tht\t  bin  pro* 
(lurtioii  bo  tVoc  from  tho  cluiraotrr  of  imposition  iimi  imfdirnmic, 
that  no  nttompt  nIioiiM  bo  nnulo  to  mislomi  tlio  niiblio,  aiiH  Ihat 
the  amount  of  t>i>li>;nt ion  to  tho  Wntor’s  priMloocaaor  thoiild 
be  honestly  noknowlocljijoii.  If  tlio  titio  mui  jjonoral  nppotir*^ 
nnce  of  a  book  nro  olosf'ly  imitated  with  n  view  to  derrive  tho 
public,  the  eondnot  of  the  party  must  bo  ati^nmtised  as  hi};[;hty 
dishonourable,  oven  though  no  direct  act  of  piracy  bo  Cv^ni* 
milted;  and  aj^ain,  if  nnroHtricted  nsc  is  made,  wilhont  ar- 
kno\vlodp;cment,  of  a  former  compiler’s  labours,  and  tho  cita* 
tions  of  ori«;inal  authorities  are  adopted,  without  consnitinj 
iheoiij^inal  works,  a  most  dishonourable  deception  is  practised. 
Hut,  if  the  compilation  of  a  prcilecessor  is  merely  used  as  an 
index  or  general  ^nide,  in  the  same  way  as  the  cilitor  of  a  dic¬ 
tionary  or  a  j^a/etteer  would  avail  himself  of  the  alphabetic. 
arrani;ement  of  those  who  had  p;one  before  him, — and  the  ori¬ 
ginal  authorities  are  carefully  consulted,  tho  citations  verified, 
and  variations,  corrections,  and  additions  introduced  ;  then, 
we  submit,  that  there  is  nothing  dishonourable  in  adopting, 
without  spveitic  urknowledgeinent  to  a  former  compiler,  the 
same  extracts  that  he  lias  made  use  of. 

We  do  not  think  that  ‘  Horne’s  Introduction/  and  •  Car- 
'  pouter’s  Introduction,’  are  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  each 
otner;  bccanso,  in  point  of  fact,  an  author’s  name  is,  af\cr 
all,  the  most  distinguishing  feature  in  a  title-jmge,  and  because 
a  sirgb*  vnliime  cannot  be  mistaken  for  a  w  ork  in  four  volumes. 
That  Mr.  Horne’s  book  has  been  freely  made  use  of,  is  not 
concealed,  because  the  distinct  references  to  it,  at  the  bottom 
of  Mr.  Carpenter’s  pages;  are  very  numerous.  Whether  Mr, 
Carpenter  has  acknowledged  in  this  manner  the  full  extent  of 
his  obligations  to  Mr.  Horne,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say.  In 
two  independent  compilations,  there  will  necessarily  be,  if 
both  arc  alike  correct,  a  verbatim  agreement  in  their  citations. 
M'c  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  undertaken  the  drudgery  of  i\ 
close  verbal  comparison;  but  we  are  led  to  believe  that  Mr, 
Horne  may,  in  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  under  the  first  alarm, 
h  ive  considerably  over-rated  the  coincidences  between  hia 
work  and  Mr.  Carpenter’s.  On  glancing  through  the  latter 
publication,  we  have  certainly  perceived  references  to  n  variety 
of  works  which  Mr.  llurne  has  not  made  use  of,  some  of  them 
having  been  published  since  the  appearance  of  his  work.  Some 
subjects  are  also  treated  by  Mr.  Carpenter  at  much  greater 
length.  For  instance  ;  he  has  been  charged  with  an  artful 
piece  of  plagiarism  in  taking  Mr.  Horne’s  Observations  on  tlie 
^loral  Qualifications  for  studying  the  Scriptures.  To  this 
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charge,  Mr.  C.*  iq  bis  Reply  addressed  to  Mr.  llorne,^ 
answers : 

*  In  the  first  place,  your  observations  on  this  subject  do  not  ei. 
ceed  three  pages,  while  mine  occupy  nearly  fifteen  ;  besides  which 
there  is  not  s  single  remark  in  common  to  both  treatises,  and  only 
a  single  reference  to  corresponding  topics.* 

We  must  also  admit  that  the  Sacred  Geography  in  Mr. 
Carpenter’s  volume  is  often  more  accurately  given  ;  and  this 
Gentleman  positively  avers,  that  the  citations  wliich  his  work 
contains  in  common  with  Mr.  Horne’s,  were,  for  the  most  part, 
taken  immediately  from  the  original  authors. 

To  the  pamphlet  in  which  Mr.  Carpenter  defends  himself 
from  the  heavy  accusations  brought  against  him,  and  recrimi¬ 
nates  on  his  assailant,  we  decline  to  make  any  further  refe¬ 
rence  ;  first,  because  we  have  not  yet  heard  the  other  parly, 
and  secondly,  because  we  do  not  wish  to  interfere  in  a  personal 
controversy.  Hut  we  shall  now  lay  before  otir  readers  the  con¬ 
tents  of  Mr.  Carpenter’s  volume,  by  comparing  which  with 
those  of  Mr.  Horne’s  work,  they  may  judge  how  far  the  gene¬ 
ral  plan  and  order  are  the  same. 

*  Part.  I.  Dihections  roa  RtADTito  the  Bible.  Introductory 
Observations.  C.  i.  Of  the  disposition  and  habits  of  mind  which  are 
required  for  a  profitable  peruaal  of  the  Bible.  C.  ii,  Rules  for  Read¬ 
ing  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

*  Part.  11.  Helps  towards  a  right  understanding  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Introductory  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Sources  of 
tliese  helps :  1.  Sources  of  internal  help.  2.  Sources  of  external 
help. 

*  Chap.  i.  Prefatori^  Observntions  on  the  several  Books  of  Scripture, 
— Prclimrnaiw  Remarks  on  the  Divisions  occurring  in  the  Bible. 
{  1.  Of  the  rcntsteuch.  §  2.  Of  the  Historical  Books.  ^  S.  Of  the 
Poetical  Books.  (  4.  Of  the  Prophetical  Books.  §  5.  General  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  ^  fi.  Of  the  Gospels, 
h  7.  Of  the  Acts.  ^  ft.  Of  the  Epistles  of  Sc  Paul.  §  9.  Of  Uic 
Catholic  Epistles.  $  1 0.  Of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

*  Chap.  ii.  A  Sketch  of  Sacred  Ceompho,  §  1.  General  Features 
and  Divisions  of  the  Holy  Land.  §  2.  loa  Jewish  Capital.  ^  3. 
Atmosphere  and  Phenomena  of  Judea.  §  4,  Seasons  and  Produc- 
tiona  ot  Judea.  §  5.  Places  beyond  the  limita  of  Judea,  mentioned 
in  Scripture. 

*  Chap.  ilL  Political  Antimdties  of  the  Jems,  §  1.  Forms  of  Go¬ 
vernment.  §  2.  The  Judicial  Law.  j  5.  Jewish  Courts  of  Judica- 

*  **  Reply  to  the  Accusations  of  Piracy  and  Plagiarism,  &c.  In  a 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  A.M.  By  WiUiam  ^rpenter.” 
hvo»  Is,  London.  1817. 
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tare.  {  4n  Of  th«  Roman  Judicature,  f  5.  Modes  of  Puuiahnienl* 
f  6.  Military  Affaire.  ^  7.  Tribute  and  Taaet. 

^  « Cliap.  iv.  Sacred  Laxos  cf  the  JemSf  and  their  Sanctioiu.  i  1 . 
The  Moral  Law.  §  *i.  The  Ceremonial  Law.  j  3.  Ecclteiaiucal 
PunidhmenU. 

‘  Chap*  V.  Sacred  FettivaU  of  the  Jews,  J  1.  The  S:)bbath.  fy. 
The  Great  Annual  Fcstivalt*  f  3.  Tlic  leeter  Feativali.  $  4.  Tl>e 
Sabbatical  Year  and  the  Jubilee,  f  5,  Fealifalt  and  Fatta  not  of 
Divine  Appointment. 

*  Chap  vi.  Sacred  Places  qf  the  Jnw.-^The  Tabernacle.  The 
Temple.  Tlie  Synajtoguea. 

*  Chap.  Til.  Sacred  iAinga.— Animal  Sacrifices.  Meat  and  Drink 
Offering*. 

Chap.  viii.  Members  and  Officers  of  the  Jewish  Church,  i  I.  The 
Hebrew  Nation*  Proselytes*  and  Devoted  Persons.  §  2,  Ministera 
of  the  ^^anctuary. 

*  Chap.  ix.  Of  the  Corruption  of  Religion  among  the  Jew,  {  ]. 
Idolatrous  Practices.  §  12.  Jewish  Sects.  §  S.  The  State  of  Religion 
among  the  Jews  at  the  Christian  Era. 

*  Chap.  X.  National  and  Domestic  Customs,  §  1.  Divisions  of 
Time.  §  2.  Weights*  Measures*  and  Coin.  $  3.  Literature,  f  4. 
Habitations.  ^  5.  Costume,  f  6.  Marriages  and  Treatment  of  Chil¬ 
dren.  §  7.  Modes  of  Travelling,  f  8.  Manner  of  Treating  the  Sick 
and  the  Dead,  f  9.  Domestic  Customs,  f  10.  Forms  of  Politeness 
and  .Murks  of  Honour  and  Disgrace. 

*  Chop.  xi.  Scripture  Allusions  to  various  Customs  and  Opinions, 

§  1.  Images  borrowed  from  the  Theatre.  §  2.  Images  borrowed  from 
the  Grecian  Games.  §  3.  Philosophical  Sects. 

*  Appendix.  1.  Outlines  oi'  a  Scripture  Cyclopedia.  2.  Scripture 
Lessons  ibr  Daily  Reading*  in  historical  order.* 

From  this  Table  it  will  be  seen*  that  the  subjects  treated  of 
by  Mr.  Horne  in  his  first  two  volumes*  which  certainly  do  not 
constitute  the  least  valuable  portion  of  his  work,  are  almost 
entirely  left  out  of  Mr.  Carpenter’s  plan*  whose  volume  answers 
to  Mr.  Horne’s  third  and  fourth.  Here*  there  is  of  necessity  a 
great  similarity  of  arrangement*  because  both  have  followed 
the  same  authorities^Jennings*  Harwood*  Roberts*  Michaelis. 
and  Jahn.  But  the  variations  are  numerous ;  and  we  are  sur¬ 
prised  that  Mr.  Carpenter  should  not  have  followed  more 
closely  that  of  his  predecessor*  which  is  in  many  respects  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  distribution  he  has  adopted.  In  tlie  treatment  of 
some  of  these  topics*  there  is  a  still  more  material  difference 
between  them. 

We  have  now  endeavoured*  to  the  best  of  our  judgement*  to 
arbitrate  between  the  respective  parties  :  no  doubt*  each  will 
think  that  we  have  leanea  unduly  to  the  other*  which*  next  to 
satisfying  both  sides*  (a  hopeless  endeavour*)  is  the  impression 
we  would  wish  to  leave.  Before  we  dismiss  the  subject,  how- 
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each  of  these  gentlemen. 

To  Mr.  Carpenter  we  must  say,  tliat  we  are  very  ill  Rutisfied 
with  the  reason  assigned  in  his  preface,  as  an  apology  for 
hastily  getting  up  a  volume  like  the  present,  for  the  iiiiinediate 
puhlication  of  which  there  was  no  urgent  necessity.  We  are 
totally  at  u  loss  to  understand  the  *  considerable  reluctance* 
with  which  he  states  that  he  ventured  upon  a  task  he  has 
seemed  in  such  haste  to  execute.  *  His  ordinary  and  pressing 

*  engagements,*  he  tells  us,  ‘  have  necessarily  prevented  him 

*  from  giving  to  the  subject  that  attention  which  its  importance 
‘  and  dithculty  demand,  while  other  circumstances  have  ex- 

*  clmled  him  from  many  valuable  sources  of  information.* 
Such  a  confession  as  this  had  been  better  withheld.  Unless 
some  unexplained  necessity  compelled  Mr.  Car|>enter  to  under¬ 
take  a  work  to  which  he  could  not  give  adequate  attention, 
and  to  finish  it  within  a  few  months,  instead  of  bestowing  upon 
it  the  time  and  pains  its  importance  demanded,  we  are  really 
at  a  lov^is  to  account  for  his  conduct.  The  larger  woik  of  Mr. 
Horne  and  the  small  volume  by  Mr.  Bickerstelh,  though  they 
may  be  thought  to  have  left  room  for  a  work  on  an  intermediate 
scale,  still  obviated  any  very  urgent  necessity  for  the  under¬ 
taking.  Possiblv,  Mr.  (>arpenter  might  fear  being  forestalled; 
but  we  cannot  allow  this  to  form  any  suhicient  reason  for  hur¬ 
rying  the  execution  of  such  a  volume.  It  looks  too  much  like 
getting  up  a  work  to  sell.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  w  ith  proper 

tiains,  lie  could  have  produced  a  much  better  book  ;  and  then, 
le  might  safely  have  defied  any  attempts  to  run  down  his  vo¬ 
lume  as  a  piracy. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  to  Mr.  Horne. 

Wc  can,  we  think,  make  every  allowance  for  the  vexation 
and  alarm  which  a  writer  must  feel  at  a  proceeding  which  he 
regards  ns  a  piratical  invasion  of  his  copyright,  and  an  attempt 
to  rob  him  oi  fairly  earned  profits.  Considering,  however,  the 
nature  of  Mr.  H.*s  work,  that  it  is  itself  a  compilation,  prudence, 
we  think,  would  dictate  a  cautious  and  inolVensive  assertion  of  his 
literary  rights.  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  he  can  establish 
the  permanent  value  of  his  work,  and  secure  himself  against 
future  competition  and  piracy ;  and  that  is,  by  a  very  diligent 
and  repeated  revision  of  its  contents.  Although  he  has  seldom 
comniilted  errors  himself,  he  has  copied  not  a  few  very  incor¬ 
rect  statements ;  his  authorities  are  not  always  well  chosen ; 
in  fact,  his  work,  though  as  a  whole  it  does  him  great  credit,  is 
very  susceptible  of  material  improvement,  both  by  retrench¬ 
ment.  enlargement,  and  correction.  The  geographical  part 
stands  especially  in  need  of  revision.  At  p.  225  of  the  present 
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Analysis,  Mr.  Horne  tells  us,  that  *  the  river  of  Ejrypt  is  sup- 

*  posed  to  be,  not  the  Nile,  but  the  Sichor when  he  niignt 
have  learned  from  Dr.  Shaw  and  many  other  sources,  that,  the 
Sichor  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  Nile,  answering;  to  the  Greek. 
Meias  and  the  Latin  Niger.  At  p.  371,  he  says;  ‘  In  Kjjypt,  it 

*  is  still  the  custom  to  wash  the  dead  body  several  times  with 

*  rain  water'  He  should  have  told  ns  where  they  p;et  it  from. 
These  are  immaterial  errors,  but  they  will  sufhciently  shew,  that 
Mr.  Horne  will  do  well  not  to  trust  too  entirely  to  the  credit  in 
which  at  the  present  moment  his  work  may  be  deservedly  held. 
We  mu:>t  caution  him  too  against  sulFering  himself  to  be  un¬ 
duly  biassed  by  a  reverence  for  great  names  and  ecclesiastical 
titles.  He  may  gain  present  favour  at  the  expense  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  credit  of  his  own  work.  In  general,  Mr.  Horne  has 
shewn  a  very  praiseworthy  impartiality  in  his  references  to  the 
works  of  learned  men  of  all  denominations.  We  know  not, 
however,  why  Henry’s  h'xposition  and  Dr.  Hoothroyd’s  Family 
Bible  are  omitted  in  the  list  of  Commentators  at  pp.  600  —507. 
The  former  is  still  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  which  a  di¬ 
vine  can  possess  :  with  little  of  the  parade  of  criticism,  it  often 
gives  more  satisfaction  than  any  other  commentary'  And  Dr. 
Boothroyd’s  critical  notes,  especially  those  on  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  are  extremely  valuable.  Mr.  Horne’s  list  of  ‘  necessary 

*  works*  at  p.  510,  is  by  no  means  judicious  :  it  contains  some 
that  have  little  claim  to  rank  among  indispensables,  and  it 
omits,  among  other  important  works,  one  of  inestimable  value — 
Schleusner’s  Lexicon.  Surely  Mr.  Home  could  not  mean  to 
substitute  for  this,  '  Parkhurst’s  Greek  Lexicon  edited  by  the 

*  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose,’  or  to  include  Schleusner  among  the  critics 
whom  he  would  put  into  his  Index  Expurgatorius.  The  omis¬ 
sion  is,  however,  somewhat  suspicious,  especially  in  connexion 
with  a  very  unwise  note  at  page  500.  Mr.  Horne  has  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  notice,  among*  Treatises  on  the  Interpretation 

*  of  Scripture,’  a  Series  of  Discourses  by  the  abovementioned 
Mr.  Rose,  on  the  State  of  the  Protestant  Religion  in  Germany. 

*  These  discourses,’  adds  Mr.  H.,  *  are  noticed  here,  on  account 
of  the  just  and  accurate  representation  which  they  contain  of  the 
unsound  and  pernicious  system  of  intemretation  adopted  by  many 
modern  expositors  and  biblical  critics  in  Germany,  who  have  applied 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  volume  an  excess  of  philological 
speculation  which  would  not  be  endured  if  applied  to  the  explanation 
of  a  classic  author.  The  accuracy  of  Mr.  Rose’s  statements,  the 
writer  of  these  pages  can  attest,  from  actual  perusal  of  many  of  the 
commentaries  and  other  publications  which  he  holds  up  to  deserved 
censure.  His  statements  arc  also  corroborated  by  the  details  which 
Mr.  Haldane  has  produced  in  his  **  Second  Review  of  the  Conduct 
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of  the  Directors  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society/*  (chap,  il) 
as  well  as  by  the  details  which  have  appeared  at  various  times  m  the 
course  of  the  last  sis  or  seven  ^eart,  in  tne  **  Archives  du  Christianis- 
me*’  and  other  French  theological  journals.  The  Latin  biblical  treatises 
of  the  writers  in  Question  are,  therefore,  f  with  one  exception, j  de^ 
tigncdly  excluded  tirom  the  present  list  Tne  best  of  their  philulogi. 
cid  observations,  divested  ot  their  heterodox  interpretations,  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  BloomBeld's  valuable  Synopsis,  which  is  noticed  in  a 
subsequent  page/ 

Mr.  Rose  will  hardly  thank  Mr.  llorn^,  we  imagine,  for  ibis 
palpable  puif  of  his  volume,  or  for  the  very  needless  attestation 
of  his  veracity.  Nor  will  Mr.  R.’s  statements  receive  much 
corroboration  from  the  pamphlets  referred  to.  Giving  Mr. 
Horne  all  due  credit  for  a  competent  and  extensive  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  modern  German  literature,  we  think  that  he  has 
taken  a  little  too  much  upon  himself  in  pronouncing  this 
sweeping  condemnation.  Is  he  ignorant  that  a  pernicious  sys¬ 
tem  of  biblical  criticism  has  obtained  among  a  certain  class  of 
continental  critics  long  before  the  present  day,  and  that  he  has 
himself  recommended  some  of  their  works?  Of  Mr.  Bloom¬ 
field's  labours  we  hope  to  give  a  full  account  ere  long ;  but,  if 
it  should  appear  that  he  has  been  chiefly  indebted  to  the  mo¬ 
dern  expositors  and  critics  whom  Mr.  Horne  proscribes,  either 
his  volumes  will  not  justify  the  high  eiicomium  passed  upon 
them,  or  Mr.  Horne  has  singularly  committed  himself  in  his 
indiscrimiimte  censure  of  the  German  critics.  Upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  Mr.  Haldane  neither  professes  nor  is  qualified  to  give 
much  information  ;  and  to  adduce  him  as  a  wituess  in  a  literary 
question  of  this  nature,  is  worse  than  absurd.  What  could  be 
Mr,  Horne's  motive  for  so  needlessly  referring  to  a  controver¬ 
sial  pamphlet  of  an  offensive  character,  in  such  a  work  as  his, 
we  uo  not  pretend  to  divine  ;  but  it  betrays,  at  least,  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  exercise  of  sound  judgement,  and  a  bias'which  we 
egret  to  notice. 
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(Continued  from  page  113.J 

'MATURE  has  ordained  that  all  functiona,  the  cooatanl 
rerformance  of  which  ta  necessary  to  the  fioaintenaoce  of 
life,  shall  be  dmeted  by  iaatinctiTe  feelings  that  are  out  ef  the 
pale  of  volition.  Accordin^y,  we  find  that  the  individual  it 
impelled  to  the.  reception  c?  aostanaiice  by  tboae  aanaattoua 
which  are  termed  hunger  and.lhirsi ;  and  the  rationale  of  theae 
impulses,  or  the  immediate  cause  of  the  aensatsona^  has  ireoi 
the  earliest  times  been  a*  subject  of  speculative  tiic|ttiry.  But 
the  theory  of  them  la  still  somewhat  t^acme.  meahaoicat 
physiologists  were  disposed  to  refer  the  peeception  of  hisigef 
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U>  a  anrt  of  attrition  of  the  utomach'H  srdee,  or  to  Uio  aetioB 
of*  the  bile  and  other  liquids  on  its  interna)  sarfare.  These 
orvde  notions  have  of  course  been  very  niatenally  modi¬ 
fied  by  more  correct  views  mih  respect  to  thow  secretory  pro* 
cesses  and  sentient  impulses  which  are  found  peculiarly  to  be¬ 
long  to  organised  bodies  ;  and  which,  to  say  the  least,  tabor- 
dinate  and  modify,  to  an  almost  incalculable  extent,  the  forms 
and  changes  of  mere  inanimate  matter.  But  it  is  still  con. 
ceived  by  some  physiologists,  that  the  sensation  of  hunger  has 
especial  reference  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the  gastric  secre¬ 
tion  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach,  and  that  this 
influence  operates  in  some  measure  upon  the  principle  of  cor¬ 
rosion. 

When^  (says  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,)  •  the  gastric  daid  has  not  a  con¬ 
stant  stippiy  of  tresh  food  to  neutralize  it,  it  is  capable,  as  appears  from 
what  has  b^n  said,  of  corroding  the  stomach  itself,  after  the  vital 
peiooipln of  this  organ  is  extinct;  from  which  it  appears  probable, 
Uml  die  uBCOCubined  gastric  fluid  may  produce  some  effect  on  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  during  life ;  and  various  facts  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  (he  sensation  of  hunger  arises  from  the  action  of  this 
flui^  A  supposition  which  seems  to  be  conflrmad  by  the  foUouiDg 
experiment. 

*  A  person  in  good  liealth  was  prevailed  upon  to  abstain  from  eat¬ 
ing  for  more  than  twenty  hours,  and  further  to  increase  the  appetite 
by  more  exercise  than  usual.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  was  hun¬ 
gry,  but,  instead  of'  eating,  excited  vomiting  by  drinking  warm  water 
and  irritating  the  fauces.  The  water  returned  mixed  only  with  a 
ropy  fluitl,  such  as  the  gastric  fluid  it  described  to  be  by  Spallanzani, 
or  aa  I  have  myself  obtained  from  the  stomach  of  a  crow.  After  this 
operalioo^  not  only  all  desire  to  cat  was  removed,  but  a  degree  of 
disgust  was  excited  by  teeing  others  eat.  He,  however,  was  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  take  a  little  milk  and  bread,  which  in  a  very  snort 
time  ran  into  the  acetous  fcrineotation,  indicated  by  flatulence '  and 
acid  erucratiom.* 

Dr.  Philip,  howevci*,  by  inferring  from  the  result  of  this 
experiment,  liiai  the  raLioimle  of  hunger  is  traceable  solely  to 
the  iiFitatien  of  gastric  secretion,  this  secretion  having  nothing 
trf  act  upon  but  the  coats  of  the  stooiach,  seems  forgetful  of 
thm  pfificspie,  Uml  sensatiou  and  nervous  impulse  regulate  ani¬ 
mal  functions  to  an  extent  which  renders  it  exceedingly  dtfli  • 
cult  to  lay  dowu  abstract  positions  as  to  what  conditions  of 
emcaai  orgamzation  are  requisite  for  the  production  of  particu¬ 
lar  etiiecu.  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  we  must  have  recourae'to 
fto  etiiiniption  of  an  unkuaicn  change  in  the  nervous  system. 
It  is  A  remarkable  tact,  that  the  keenest  sense  of  hunger  shall 
be  deetroyed,  or,  at  the  least,  totally  suspended,  by  hearing  of 
newx  >vhich  causes  mental  emotion  either  of  a  pleasurable  of 


.  •  -riirift  aiul  ^  au  <>jr  2(i7 

.a  painful  kiuii  ;  nud  e\xi\  ih^  ocoi^r^pcn  of  circu 

Htunoes  whicii  occamu  cotisUUiU^^^I^^dfr^ti^lohVeht  ^ 

kiiicls,  h  capable  of  removing  ,fpr  ih^  'ti|>j)frttt<j’ ftff 

food.  ‘  Van  llalaumt,  with  a  good  iippetiW,  ^6ing  to*^1ne 

*  with  a  friend,  received  au  injury  whicb 'jdjHlocalW  'hl^ 

*  ancle,  ilia  appetite  immediately  foraook  him  t  sooli  M 

*  the  bone  was  replaced,  bis  liunger  retufned^^  It  is  Well  ro^ 
marked  by  the  physiologist  from  whom  wq  bofrow  this 

dote  (Thuckrab),  •  that  the  suspension  pf  appetite  ^ya«  nor,  in 
‘  this  case,  altogether  and  exclusively  ih'd  effect  of  bodily 

*  impression  ;  for  the  pain  cotitinued  spine  time  afH'f  the  bpo- 

*  ration,  consequently  when  tlie  appetite  Wati  fully  re-esli^- 

*  blished.  Deep  thought,’  he  adds,  ^  suspends  tho  Opeinttmi 

*  of  hunger.  Tlie  story  of  Sir. Isaac  Newton’s  dinner  Well 
'  known.  And  Cervantes,  we  may  add,  cviucea  his  obiierva* 
lion  on  the  connection  of  physical  with  mental  oondili/pini, 
when  he  presents  us  so  lively  a  picture  of  the  inconreDienoo'ao 
often  sustained  by  poor  Panza,  from  his  master’s  ahsttiiotkkj^s 
el  mind  occasioning  a  forgetfulness  of  (he  storOach^l'cMiiliida. 

Another  proof  tliat  hunger  is  not  altogether  refert^blh  W’Or 
at  least  that  it  is  not  absolutely  explained  by,  tli^  acllotf 'hf  'the 
gastric juice  upon  the  coats  of  the  empty  organ,  'rti‘ay‘bc  'fektfn 
from  the  fact,  that  certain  mechanical  cnanges  in  its  coiidittdu 
will  much  modTy  the  feeling  of  appetite.  External  compres¬ 
sion,  ashy  alight  girdle,  will  mitigate  the  paint  of  hunger; 
and  this  fict  would  seem  to  assist  ns  in  making  a  step  or  two 
on  the  ground  of  explanation  beyond  that  of  assuming  a  mere 
nervous  change.  ‘Pain,’  says  a  modern  Author,  ‘is  oAen 
‘  nothing  more  than  the  manifestation  ofthe  difflcutty'add  hibmir 
'  with  which  an  organ  performs  its  accntflpmecf  and  irahifiiry 
'  exercise;’  and  the  uneasy  sensations  connected  with  dppctite* 
it  is  very  fair  upon  this  principle  to  suppose,  are  gr^eatly  tlencn- 
dent  upon  the  tine  fibres  which  compose  the  musculdf  portion 
of  the  stomach,  falling  into  those  aberrations  that  are  aiHcd^to 
spasm,  from  want  of  the  due  excitement  of  food  prevendre  of 
this  state.  And  here  we  may  remark,  by  the  way,  t>n  Ihe 
curious  fact,  that  what  we  deem  a  correct  theoryv  often 
carries  us  but  very  little*  further  towards  the  rationafo  than 
one  of  a  looser  or  less ‘precise  kind.  The  condition  whiobttwe 
are  now  supposing,  as  in  part  at  least  explanatory  !df  Iho 
cravings  of  hunger^  may,  be' cbnsldeTcd  as  sitghlly  analogous 
to  the  exploded  notion  of  therCbbihg  tbgeth^  of  the  siomooh’s 
coats;  but  after  all,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the;  dcMre for 
food  has  not  hitherto  received  an  explanktion  which  can* be 
considered  as  in  every  respect  satisfactory.  ,  rV. 

The  scusation  also  Of  thirSt  dHist,  we  fcar,  iii  oiiR-jprcaent 
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•tmte  of  ^ytiologiool  knowle^e,  be  admitted  lo  be  of  tomtithat 
obecure  *  TUla  ae&talioo/  say<(  Dt.  Paris,  '  appeaittu 

*  reside  in  the  throat  and  fauces,  as  that  of  hummer  does  in  die 
'  stOQiach  y  and  yet  the  intensity  of  this  feeling  does  not'  bear 

*  any  relation  to  the  dryi»ess  of  these  parts  ;  for  in  some' cates, 

*  where  the  toof  ue,  to  its  very  root,  is  covered  with  a  thick 

*  and  dry  crust,  there  is  little  thirst;  while,  on  the  other  band, 

*  it  hi  ire^uently  intolerable  at  the  very  time  the  mouth  tt 

*  iurcharged  with  a  preternatural  quantity  of  saliva.  Like 

*  hunger^  t  apprehend,  it  must  be  referred  to  a  particular  con- 
dition  of  Uie  nerves.  The  desire  for  drinking  after  long 

*  apeaking,  is  analogous  to  thirst,  but  must  not  be  confounded 
/  yrithit.  The  intiuence  of  salted  meat  in  exciting  this  senta- 

^  tion,  is  not  well  understood.' 

Thirst/  says  Majendie,  *  is  an  internal  sensation,  an  in* 
Mil  *tm(;Uve  feehng ;  it  belongs  essentially  to  the  organization, 

* ,an4,^4^^  explanation.’  That  the  feeling  of  dr3rnef8 

uot  In  all  cases  attributable  to  a  deficiency  of 
moiHtnra  about  the  parts  which  seem  to  be  its  more  immediate 
reaidence»  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  sensation  is 
often  a[iuch  relieved  by  measures  which  do  not  at  all  imply 
any  addition  of  moisture  to  the  mouth  and  throat.  In  long 
voyages,  wlien  fresh  water  fails,  sailors  are  sometimes  in  the 

Sractice  of  taking  otif  their  shirts,  dipping  them  in  the  aea«  and 
lien  again  putting  them  on  wet,  by  wnich  practice  they  much 
mitigate  the  pain  of  thirst ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  supposed, 
Csome  will  tell  you,  indeed,  it  is  absolutely  proved,)  tnatno 
ffuTd  enters  into  any  part  of  the  system  by  the  absorbents  i of 
the  surface,  but  that  the  alleviation  of  urgent  thirst  which  the 
process  procures^  is  refenible  to  a  sympaUiy  between  the  skin 
and  the  parts  which  are  especially  the  seat  of  the  sensation. 
There  are  also  some  species  of  thirst  which  would,  in  the  termi* 
nolo^  of  certain  medical  speculatists,  be  called  asthenic, 
which  are  susceptible  of  more  speedy  and  edectual  relief  by 
paiticular  Linds  of  stimulants,  tnau  by  even  the  repetition  of 
Tor^  libations. 

Iiupjger  and  thirst  have  been  declared  by  Abernetby  to  be 
naturalW  incompauble  seioMtions;  sneh  is  also  the  statefneitt 
of  Dr.  Paris.  *  These  seusationA,’  says  the  latter  Writer,  *  ap- 
*  pear  to  be  incompatible  with  each  other.  When  the  stomach 
*  requires  food,  ^ere  is  no  iocUnation  to  drink ;  and  when 
*  thirst  rages,  the  very  idea  of  solid  abment  disgusts  us.  So, 
/  again,  those  circumstances  which  tend  to  destroy  appetite, 
*  may  exci^  thirst,  such  as  passions  of  the  mind,  &c.'  And 
oo  these  incompaiibilities,  wbich«  by  the  way,  have  been 
asauxhkd  too  hastily,  infereacel  have  been  likeMrise  loo  largely 
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•iMuccd  ikf;mt\9%  ib#  propriety  dWnk^iig;  iHbe 

Moie  time,  or  mther  in  iinnv^ditfle  stK^eMioiil  BiR^of  tl^ 
more  h^reaRer  »  *  ^  ‘ 

We  now  prooeod  lii  our  diiAniidtinii  l6  fhe^  pfietictl'  pWutii 
wbieh  it  inTolvei ;  «TKi  Uie  Ibllowin^f,  nffiHWi^  bthet  f{\te%Hbnt, 
pmeut  themsielvee  ««  n?plisle  with  infertbi  WhM  i«  tbt  Rlitp* 
^1  food  of  man  ?  Wh«t  is  his  beeV mode  of  tivmf^,  in  t  gtttto  of 
retinement  or  deviation  from  the  mere  dietntea  of  oat  tire  1  'Ape 
there  any  facta  which  prove  the  necessity  of  varying  the‘''1tind 
and  quantity  of  food  according  to  the  MKiciiliW  |>efi  ^  tqe 
globe  which  the  individual  inhabits?  Whatitlhe  aoiotint^qd 
quality  of  aliment  fitted  for  an  English  eioniach  in  Ihe^^hHiyh 
climate  ?  la  it  right  or  salutary  that  drink  ahOidd  be  lik^wijh 
the  solid  aliment  of  which  the  meal  it  mainly ‘CMmapoied?' 'What 
kind  of  drink  in  the  moat  aalutary,  or  the  Itmst  tldxioa^T  ^  flav¬ 
in^  replied  to  theae  and  other  propositlbna,  Rith 
plitude  as  the  nature  and  limRa  of  'the  pn^nk‘.Vj^CT*^rill 
allow,  we  shall  then  have  to  diaousa  the  aal>jt?fR  jcfr  WfroiWd 
digestion, --^to  investigate  the  particulars  by- *88Ii- 
•lituted, — and  to  point  out  the  moat  efflcic^it  .thodlek^drl^l 
vention  and  remedy*  ’  ^  ‘  ' 

^  It  would  aeeoa  to  be  in  Uie  nature  of  man,  to  doubt  atluVIi^the 
on  all  subjects  which  are  not  susceptible  of  absolute  xieii^nkh4- 
tiou;  and  hence,  we  find  it  still  an  unsettled  pbint,  wheibkr 
oar  species  has  been  destined  by  nature  to  ah'  KerMvorottti^  or 
^ati  animal  siisteiinnce.  Both  medical  and  modfl 
been^urfted  bv  some  writers  ofnotnekfi^utid^iattdihii!',  dtHBltet 


own  appetites  and  wants and  one  oftb^ 
ii8|  has  taken  the  pains  of  replying  seriaitm  to  the  pjdiatrdna  ^a 
certain  personage^  whose*  feelinga  fmum  artwjbo 

■aueamish  a  cast  as  to  cause  him  to  feel  repugnance  St  Cbd  iMa 
ot  following  the  crowd  of  cruel  camirori^  am  sustilhiYi]^^  ma 
own  at  the  expense  of  ahknal  eaistence.  ‘  Becausfe/*  sS^, 

*  being  mortal  himself,  and  holdine  his  life  on^tjie  svfd^  li^er- 

*  tain  and  precarious  tenor  as  *aii  other  sensitive  he 

^  does  not  feel  himself  justified  by  shy  supposed  supOTttmy?or 
*1  inequality  of  conditton,  in  desifoyirtt‘.the  Vital  cfnj0y^lmU^6f 

*  any  other  mortal  except  in  defehed  oixiis  Cf^  life/  % 

but  before  our  Pythagorean  Katgbt  had  ppt  forth ]t)iit^i^ 
other  arguments  against  the' sinful,  atid  immoral,  afidihhbtpan 
practioe  of  satiating  the'calls  of  nature  by  a  sup^y  of  fo^fPom 
the. world  of  animation,  he  ought  10  huts  re  corfecte’d,''Or 
known/  that  bo'cannot  eat  atVapple^  or  dti^hf 

TW»i  limpid  stream,  but  at  fKhIrtPpetieeof  tholb^*sefWf#9d  ct* 
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istcnccft/  about  which  his  ow  n  kindly  feelings  nre  ko  acutelf 

kCiiKitive. 

IMiysical  ohjectious  against  aniiniil  food  have  also  been  lately 
started  by  an  able  writer  and  acute  leasoner;  but  their  validity 
and  force  seem  to  he, In  iukine,  interfered  with  by  the  very  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  human  frame.  The  huinan  organs,  as  well  of  masti¬ 
cation  as  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  point  out  man  to  he 
o/nf/iiy)roi/s  in  his  destiny. 

•  Man,’  says  Thiickruh,  (and  wc  here  propose  to  make  rather  a  lonjj 
extracti)  *  is  a  native  of  the  uorld.  Inhabiting  every  clime  from  the 
Ktpmtor  to  the  77tli  degree  of  latitude,  he  must  subsist  on  the  varying 
products  of  these  regions ;  and  his  digestive  organs  have  a  corres¬ 
ponding  faculty  of  accommodation.  Need  I  refer  to  the  diversities  of 
human  diet ;  the  rice  of  the  Iliiuloos,  the  dates  of  the  African,  the 
hga  of  tlie  Cireck  islander,  the  currants  of  the  Zephalunian, — the  ani- 
innl  did  of  the  shepherds  of  the  Caraccas,  the  putrid  fish  which  sup¬ 
ports  the  inhabitants  on  the  hanks  of  the  Orange  river, — the  raw  flesh 
and  warm  blood  which  feed  the  Samoiedes  and  Russians?  The  ac- 
counu  of  Travellers  abound  with  illustrations  of  the  faculty  so  rc- 
niurk;ible  in  the  Iminati  stomach,  of  nccommodution  to  climate  and 
supply.  And  arc  there,  (continues  our  Author  in  n  note  appended  to 
liis  pagu)  ‘  corresponding  moditieations  of  structured  Wc  learn  that 
the  toefli  ot'  the  Tartar  and  African  present  a  remarkable  contrast; 
tboae  of  tiiu  former,  pointed  and  almost  serrated, — the  latter,  with  the 
grinders  largely  developed.  Man,’  (he  continues,)  *  in  peculiar  situ- 
atiom»  may  be  sustained  by  substances  which  seem  almost  destitute  of 
nourislimcnt.  The  Caravans,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  live  on  (luoi 
Scncka;  a  tribe  in  Africa,  almost,  entirely  on  an  unctuous  kind' of 
clay;  the  Ottomaks  of  North  America,  nt  one  period  of  the  year,  on 
balls  of  earth.  It  is  apparent  from  these  and  similar  relations,  com¬ 
pared  w  ith  familiar  remarks  on  the  diet  of  Europeans,  tliat  habits, 
•—situation,  geographical,  political,  moral, — civilization  in  general, — 
Uie  state  of  mcutal  excitement  in  particular,^ determine  man  to  a 
variety,  and  often  a  contrast  of  aliment ;  n  cofitrast,  rarely^  if  ever 
found  prevalent  in  any  species  of  brutes.  Natural  history,  then,  ex- 
liihits  man  as  an  omnivorous  animal,  subsisting,  in  one  region,  on 
v<egetables,— in  another,  on  flesh, — in  a  third,  on  a  mixture  of  flesh 
and  vegetables.  But  it  is  also  apparent,  that  in  a  low'  grade  of  civiliza- 
iioB,  and  inhabiting  the  cold  ami  temperate  regions,  he  prefers  flesh 
to  vegetables ;  or  ut  least,  where  the  opportunity  is  afforded,  tak^  a 
larger  portion  of  the  former. 

•  From  Natural  History,  wc  turn  to  Comparative  Anatomy.  The 
bind  of  the  dissector  affords  information  more  precise  and  accordant 
than  tlic  narratives  of  Travellers.  In  animals  which  eat  vegetables, 
wc  find  a  large  digestive  apparatus,  or  a  complicated  arrangc^ment;  in 
those  which  subsist  on  flesn,  a  comparatively  sinoplc  canal.  The  reaaon 
is  obvious.  The  use  of  digestion  is  the  formation  of  an  animal  fluid ; 
and  tubsianccf  already  animal,  need  little  elaboration ;  while  vegeta¬ 
bles,  in  proimrtion  to  their  distance  from  the  animal  kingdom,  require 
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a  cooipiicsted  apparatus,  a  period  of  digestion  comparatively  long, 
anil  a  large  extent  of  absorbent  surface.  In  omnivorous  creatures, 
the  digestive  structure ,  is  in  the  medium  between  those  of  the  car« 
nivoruus  and  tlie  herbivorous,  or  a  compound  of  the  two, 

*  The  digestive  afiparatus  of  the  man  and  the  monkey,  are  alike  in 
figure  and  arrangement.  But  wdien  the  teeth,  the  stomach,  and  the 
intestines  of  either  of  these  animals  are  compared  with  iho  predatory 
polecat,  or  the  ox,  and  the  rabbit,  we  sec  a  remarkable  dilference  ; 
and  infer  the  man  and  the  monkey  to  hold  an  intermediate  place  be¬ 
tween  the  wild  beast  and  the  enter  of  herbs. 

*  From  his  structure,  wo  deem  man  to  be  an  omnivorous  animal. 

His  teeth  associate  him  with  the  Simisc;  his  stomach  with  the  lion; 
his  large  intestines,  sacculated,  with  the  ourang-outang  and  rat  of 
New  Holland.  IVe  therejore  infer ^  that  his  digestive  anparahutss 
ordained  for  various  and  opposite  kinds  of  food :  and  that  his  diet 
should  be  accennmodated  to  climate^  situation^  and  habits*  aijii 

*  In  hot  countries/  says  Dr.  Paris,  (when  discussing  theiquestioii 

of  the  kinds  of  food  appropriute  to  varying  circumstances  of  dime, 
calling,  &c.  &c.)  or  during  the  heats  of  summer,  we  aret  in* 
stinctively  led  to  prefer  vegetable  food ;  and  we  accordingly  find 
tliat  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  climates  select  a  diet  of  thas  de¬ 
scription  :  the  Bramins  in  India,  and  the  people  of  tbe  Canary . Isles, 
Rrazif,  &^c.,  live  almost  entirely  on  herbage,  grains,  and  roots,  while 
those  of  the  north  use  little  besides  animal  food.  On  account  of  tbe 
superior  nutritive  power  of  animal  matter,  it  is  equally  evident,  that 
the  degree  of  bodily  exertion  or  exercise  sustained  by  an  individual, 
should  hoc  be  overlooked  in  an  attempt  to  adjust  the  proportion  ia 
which  animal  and  vegetable  food  should  be  mixed.  Persons  of  seden¬ 
tary  habits  arc  oppressed,  and  ultimately  become  diseased,  from  the 
excess  of  nutriment  which  a  full  diet  of  animal  food  will  occasion. 
Such  a  condition,  by  some  process  not  understood,  is  best  corrected 
by  asescent  vegetables.  Young  children  and ’growing  youths  gene¬ 
rally  thrive  upon  a  generous  diet  of  animal  food.  Adults  and  old  per^ 
sons  comparatively  require  but  a  small  portion  of  aliment,  unleo  iHe 
nutritive  movement  be  accelerated  by  violent  exercao  and  hard  la* 
hour.’  / 

Assuming  then,  that  we  may,  from  the  capabilities  of  bur  or¬ 
ganization,  be  sustained  by  vegetable  or  by  animal  food  aioue, 
as  well  as  by  a  mixture  of  the  two, — or  in  other  words,  that  our 
natural  food  is  both  animal  and  vegetable, — we  proceed  to  treat 
of  the  kind  and '  quantity  of  aliment  that  is  best  adapted  to 
general  demands.  And  first,  as  to  quantity  generally;  *  Hero  we 
nave  the  golden  rule  of  Johhs^  and  others,  referred ^to  in  the 
commencement  of  tbe  present  ai^cle,  and  which  is  especially 
applicable  to  individuals  of  teeble/digeslion ; — viz.  tQaf'the 
slightest  feeling  of  uneasy  sensation  ought  to  stand  with  ,Uie 
authority  of  a  sentinel's  command,  and  to  be  made  to  say,  desist 
from  proceeding  further.  » *  There  U  nut/  says  Uie  wnler  last 
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named,  '  there  oti<^ht  not  to  be  any  consfiims  Hcnaibiiity  ei« 

*  cited  in  this  orpan  by  the  presence  of  food  or  drink,  in  u  state 

*  of  health  ;  and  true  is  the  observation,  that  to  feel  lliat  ws 

*  have  a  stomach  at  all,  is  no  good  sign.’ 

We  are  fully  convinced  that  this  rule  of  sensation  will  prove 
a  much  safer  guide  to  appropriate  quantity  and  kind  of  aliment 
and  drink,  than  those  austract  precepts  which  have  lately  ex^ 
cited  so  much  public  attentiou,  and  the  adoption  of  which  we 
have  seen  in  many  cases  to  prove  pregnant  with  considerable 
mischief.  Starvation  has,  by  some  individuals  of  physiological 
celebrity,  been  so  authoritatively  proclaimed  as  the  cardinal 
|K)int  for  insuring  health,  that  many  disciples  of  this  fasting 
creed  have  rigidly  acted  up  to  its  abstract  precepts,  till  they 
have  been  forced  into  a  conviction  of  its  frequent  fallacy,  by 
feelings  equally  uncomfortable  and  symptoms  equally  alarming 
with  those  which  had  attended  the  opposite,  and  allowredly 
the  more  reprehensible,  practice  of  careless  repletion. — ‘  1  pur- 

*  sued.’  says  a  friend,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  of  these  pages. 

*  the  twelve  ounces  a-day  scheme,  till  you  might  have  studied 

*  astrology  through  my  skin,  and  exhibited  me  as  a  counter- 

*  part  to  the  anatomic  vivante ;  but  at  the  very  moment  that  1 

*  was  congratulating  myself  on  perseverance  and  success,  my 

*  eyes  felt  dim,  and  blood  gushed  from  niy  nostrils  in  as  large 

*  a  measure,  and  to  as  great  an  extent,  as  had  happened  to  me 

*  while  1  was  eating  and  drinking  in  the  ordinary  way.’ — But, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  very  writer  himself  cautions  against 
any  undue  inference  that  might  be  made  from  his  statements 
in  favour  of  the  over-feeding  system,  by  declaring  that  his 
ultra  experiments  had  taught  him  the  good  of  moaerate  for¬ 
bearance,  and  that  he  considers  the  error  of  the  abstaining 
system  to  consist,  not  in  essence,  but  in  excess.  To  which 
we  nray  add,  that  it  all  along  goes  upon  a  defective  recognition 
of  the  trite  but  true  axiom  ; — viz.  that  ‘  what  is  one  roan’s 

*  meat,  is  another  man’s  poison.* 

On  this  head,  as  we  deem  correct  principles  of  considerable 
importance,  we  shall  take  occasion  to  extract  the  following 
judicious  remarks  of  Dr.  Paris. 

*  There  is  no  circumstance  connected  with  diet,  which  popular 
wrtiert  have  raised  into  greater  importance  ;  and  some  medical  prac- 
liiionert  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  direct,  that  Uio  quantity  of  food 
appropriated  to  each  meal  should  be  accurately  estimated  by  the 
balance.  Mr.  .Ahernethy  says,  that  **  it  would  be  well  if  the  public 
would  follow  the  advice  of  Mr.  Addison,  given  in  the  Spectator,  of 
reading  the  writings  of  L.  Cornaro ;  who.  having  naturally  a  weak 
constitution,  which  he  seemed  to  have  ruined  by  intemperance,  so 
that  he  was  expected  to  die  at  the  age  of  thirty-hve,  did  at  that  period 
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adopt  a  strict  regimen,  allotring  himself  only  hvHx'e  onnrft  of 
dtHy.*’  When  I  sec  the  habits  of  Comaro  so  inocsaantly  introduced 
gs  an  example  for  imitation,  and  as  the  standard  of  dietetic  perfhe- 
tion,  I  nm  really  inclined  to  &sk  with  Feyjoo— God  create  Lciria 
Cornaro  to  be  a  rule  for  nil  mankind  in  what  they  were  to  eat  and 
drink?  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  establish  a  rule  of 
wfight  and  measure  u|>on  such  occasions.  Individuals  dticr  from 
others  so  widely  in  their  capacities  for  food,  that  to  attempt  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  universal  standard  is  little  less  absurd  than  the  practice 
of  the  philosophical  Tailors  of  Laputn,  who  wrought  by  mathematical 
calculntions,  and  entertained  a  supreme  contempt  for  those  humble 
and  illiterate  fashioners,  who  went  to  work  by  ineosuring  the  person 
of'  their  customer;  but  Gulliver  tells  us,  that  the  worst  clotlies  he 
ever  wore,  were  constructed  on  mathematical  principles.  How  then, 
it  may  be  asked,  shall  wc  be  able  to  direct  the  proportion  of  food 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  take  ?  1  shall  answer  this  question  in  cho 

words  of  Dr.  Philip,  whose  opinion  so  exactly  coincides  with  my  own 
experience,  that  it  would  bo  difficult  to  discover  a  more  appropriato 
manner  of  expressing  it. — The  dyspeptic  should  carefully  attend  to 
/Ar Jfps/  Jeeling  of  satiety.  There  is  a  momeut  when  the  relish  given 
by  the  appetite  ceases  ;  u  single  mouthful  taken  after  this,  oppresses 
a  weak  stomach.  If  he  cats  slowly,  and  carefully  attends  to  this 
feeling,  he  w  ill  never  overload  the  stomach.*’  Rut  that  such  an  indi¬ 
cation  may  not  deceive  him,  let  him  remember  to  eat  siotvfy.  This  is 
an  important  condition;  for  when  we  cat  too  fast,  wc  introduce  a 
greater  quantity  of  food  into  the  stomach  than  the  gastric  juice  can 
at  once  combine  w  ith* ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  hunger 
may  continue  for  some  time  af\cr  the  stomach  has  received  more  than 
would  be  sufficient,  under  other  circumstances,  to  induce  aaticlv. 
The  advantage  of  such  a  rule  over  every  artiheial  method  by  weight 
and  measure  must  be  obvious;  for  it  will  equally  opply  to  every  per¬ 
son  under  ivhatever  condition  or  circumstances  he  may  be  placed. 
If  he  be  of  sedentary  habits,  the  feeling  of  satiety  will  be  sooner  in¬ 
duced  ;  and  if  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  should  have  invigo¬ 
rated  his  digestive  powers,  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  apportioning 
the  increase  of  his  rood,  so  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.* 

We  may  here  take  the  opportunity  of  urging,  that  individunla 
of  weak  digestion  especially,  ought  ever  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  the  habit  of  fast  eating.  In  tbis,  perhaps,  there  is 
quite  as  much  error  as  in  respect  of  the  quantity  taken  at  eacK 
meal ;  and  the  caution  is  particularly  requisite  in  the  caee  of 
those  individuals  whose  digestive  powers  arc  feeble ;  for  besides 
that  in  such  persons  full  tuastication  is  more  loudly  called  for, 

^  Fast  eating  is  likewise  calculated  to  injure  the  condition  of  the 
stomacli  in  another  way ; — viz.  by  causing  irre^lar  contractions  of  itf 
muscular  fibres,  and  Uicreby  interfering  wiui  that  peristaltic  amt 
orderly  movement  which  wc  pointed  out  in  the  6rst  division  of  the 
present  article,  as  nccc^^.a^y  to  llic  digest  ire  process. 

VoL.  X.Wll.  Z 
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it  happens  that  these  very  individuaU  are  the  most  likely  to 
transgress  in  the  particular  now  referred  to,  from  the  circum- 
Ptuiice  of  their  appetites  being  of  that  impulsive  and  craving 
kind  which  calls  for  inmie<liute  supply. 

Mastication,  it  sliould  be  noticed,  does  more  than  merely 
divide  the  food  ;  it  calls  forth  tlie  secretion  from  the  salivary 
glands,  which  secretion,  by  acting  in  some  degree  specifically 
upon  the  aliment,  lessens  the  necessity  for  the  inHuence  of  the 
gastric  juice ;  or  at  the  very  least,  facilitates  that  influence  by 
preparing  the  food  for  its  operation.  Ilut  it  does  still  more 
than  this.  It  will  be  recollected,  that,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
present  paper,  we  slightly  adverted  to  the  connection  which 
exists  between  the  action  of  the  salivary  glands  and  that  of  the 
pancreas :  this  connection  seems  to  subsist  in  such  sort,  that 
the  promotion  of  one  agency  is  the  promotion  of  the  other. 

It  will  furtlier  he  recollected,  that  we  pointed  out  the  necessity 
for  a  due  pancreatic  supply  to  the  ouodenum,  in  order  tho< 
roughly  to  effect  those  cimuges  which  the  aliment  has  to  un« 
dergo  while  detained  in  this  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
Allowing  then  tlie  correctness  of  the  assumptions  advanced,  it 
follows,  that  the  second  digestion  and  the  assimilating  processes 
are  assisted  by  detaining  tlie  food  a  due  time  in  the  mouth ; 
uml  thus,  a  further  reason  presents  itself  for  careful  and  due 
mastication,  beyond  the  very  important  one  of  lessening  the 
labour  of  the  stomach  itself. 

These  remarks  may  be  considered  as  somewhat  out  of  place, 
since  quantitv,  and  not  mode,  is  the  question  more  immediately 
under  consideration  ;  hut  ns  the  manner  of  eating  etl'ects  in 
some  measure  and  relatively  the  quantity  to  be  digested,  wc 
have  thought  it  expedient  here  to  introduce  cautions  against  a 
prevalent  and  pernicious  habit.  It  will  be  all  along  understood, 
that,  as  well  in  this  particular,  as  in  reference  to  the  quantity 
Ilf  ingestn,  we  wish  to  inculcate  prudence  rather  than  prudery, 
nnd  have  no  desire  to  insist  upon  stop-watch  nicety  in  the 
recnlation  of  dietetic  precepts. 

Now  ns  to  the  question  of  drink  with  meals.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  practice  of  taking  at  the  same  lime  solid  and 
rtnid  sustenance  had  been  generally  thought  odviseahle,  under 
the  idea  that  the  liquid  portion  of  the  ingesta  served  as  a 
sort  of  solvent  to  the  solid,  and  thus  materially  facilitated  the 
digesii%e  proces^.  So  far  is  xhis  from  being  the  case,  say 
some  of  our  dietetic  reformers  of  the  present  day,  that  liquid 
ingests  serves  uinluly  to  distend  the  stomach,  and,  by  thus  doing, 
interferes  with  its  digestive  energies.  Moreover,  by  diluting 
the  gastnc  secretion,  liquids  actually  diminish  and  deteriorate, 
instead  of  aiding  the  solvent  power  of  the  gustiic  juice. 
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Therefore,  what  drink  you  take,  (and  the  less  the  better),  let  it 
not  be  with  your  meals  of  solid  food,  but  either  some  time  be* 
fore  or  some  time  after  them. 

Against  these  precepts,  the  same  objections  may  be  taken, 
and  for  them  the  same  admissions  be  made,  as  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  aliment.  They  are  at  once  both  right  and  wrong  t 
they  have  some  abstract  correctness,  but  a  great  deal  of  prac* 
ticai  inapplicability.  It  is  not  indeed  true,  as  Dr.  Paris  well 
remarks,  that  the  potation  of  water  dilutes  the  gastric  juiced 
and  thereby  interferes  with  the  digestive  process ;  since  the 
efficient  principle  which  exists  in  the  secretion,  is  evidently 
not  diffusible  in  that  liquid  ;  and  we  have  before  seen  how 
readily  a  superfluous  quantity  of  liquid  ingesta  is  got  rid  of 
from  the  stomach  by  channels  and  modes  which  anatomy  bus 
not  yet  detected,  nor  physiology  divined.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  admitted,  tnat  the  habit  of  large  libation  with  a 
meal  is  one  which  ought  to  be  kept  considerably  in  check  ;  for 
even  temporary  distension  of  the  stomach,  when  carried  be¬ 
yond  a  certain  measure,  is  calculated  to  interfere  considerably 
with  the  efficient  exercise  of  its  muscular  energies ;  and  li¬ 
quids.  moreover,  from  their  superior  diffusibility.  are  disposed 
to  run  readily  over  and  about  the  solid  mass,  so  as  mechani¬ 
cally  to  prevent  the  immediate  operation  of  the  gastric  solvent 
upon  the  food.  But  we  should  be  doing  injustice  to  our  pre* 
sent  topic,  were  we  to  withhold  the  following  extract,  wnich 
entirely  coincides  with  our  own  sentiments  on  the  disputed 
question  of  drink,  and  which,  we  think,  will  appear  more 
accordant  with  the  dictates  of  sober  sense,  than  the  hi/dropkobic 
commands  of  some  modern  dieteticiaiis. 


*  Different  aliments  will  require  different  quantities  of  liquid  to  as* 
silt  their  chymification.  Animal  food  demands  of  course  a  greater 
quantity  of  drink  than  vegetable  food ;  roasted  than  boiled  meat  t  and 
baked  still  more  than  roasted.  The  next  question  to  be  connidered; 
it,  as  to  the  most  suitable  period  for  taking*  liquids ;  and  this  is  in 
some  measure  answered  by  the  preceding  observations.  By  drinking 
before  a  roeal»  we  place  the  stomach  in  a  very  un6t  condition  for  the 
duties  it  has  to  peiform.  By  drinking  during  a  meal.,  we  shall  assist 
the  digestion,  if  the  solid  matter  be  of  a  nature  to  require  it  |  and 
impede  it.  if  the  quantity  taken  renders  the  mass  too  liquid,  lliose 
physicians,  therefore,  who  have  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  a  total 
abstinence  from  liquid  during  a  meal,  appear  to  have  forgotten  that 
every  general  rule  must  be  regulated  by  circumstances.  The  best 
test  of  its  necessity  is  afforded  by  the  lensa/ima  of  the  individual, 
which  ought  not  to  be  disregarded,  merely  because  they  appear  to  be  * 
in  opposition  to  some  preconceived  theory.  The  valetudinarian  who. 
without  the  feeling  of  thirst,  drinks  during  a  meal  because  iie  ha# 
heard  that  it  assists  digestion,  and  he  who  abstains  firom  liquids  in 
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uppofltion  to  this  feeling,  in  consequence  of  the  clamour  which  the 
partisans  of  a  popular  lecturer  have  raised  against  the  custom,  will 
equally  err,  and  contribute  to  the  increase  of  the  evil  they  so  anxiously 
seek  to  obviate.  Dr.  W.  Philip  has  stated  a  fact,  the  truth  of  which 
my  own  experience  justities,  that  **  eating  too  fast  causes  thirst ;  for 
the  food  being  swallowed  without  a  due  admixture  of  saliva,  the  mass 
formed  in  the  stomach  is  too  dry.*’  1  may  conclude  these  remarks  by 
observing,  that  as  hunger  and  thirst  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  incom¬ 
patible  sensations,  it  is  probable  that  nature  intended  the  appetite 
for  food  should  first  be  satisfied,  before  a  supply  of  drink  becomes 
necessary  ;  and  if  our  food  possesses  tliat  degree  of  succulence  which 
characterizes  digestible  aliment,  there  w  ill  be  no  occasion  for  it.  But 
under  any  circumstances,  the  quantity  taken  should  be  small ;  it  is 
during  the  intervals  of  our  solid  meals,  that  the  liquid  necessary  to 
the  repair  of  our  fluids  should  be  taken  ;  and  both  theory  and  expe¬ 
rience  appear,  in  this  respect,  to  confirm  and  to  demonstrate  the 
advantage  which  attends  a  liquid  repast  about  four  or  five  hours  afier 
a  solid  meal.  At  about  this  (>criod,  the  chyle  has  entered  its  proper 
vessels,  and  is  flowing  into  the  blood,  in  order  to  undergo  its  final 
changes.  Then  it  is  that  the  stomach,  having  disposed  of  its  charge, 
receives  the  wdiolcsomc  draught  with  the  greatest  advantage ;  then  it 
is  thnt  the  blood,  impregnated  with  new  materials,  requires  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  a  diluent  to  complete  their  sanguification,  and  to  carry  off 
the  superfluous  matter;  and  it  is  then  that  the  kidneys  and  the  skin 
will  require  the  aid  of  additional  water  to  assist  the  performance  of 
their  functions.  The  common  beverage  of  tea,  or  some  analogous 
repast,  originally  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  an  instinctive  desire  for 
liquid  at  this  period,  is  thus  sanctioned  by  theory,  while  its  advan¬ 
tages  arc  established  by  experience.’ 

In  respect  of  the  material  of  which  the  solid  portion  of  meals 
should  !>e  formed,  this,  us  well  as  many  other  particulars  in 
reference  to  nicuts  and  drinks,  must  be  regulated  by  the  vary¬ 
ing  circumstances  of  time,  |)luce,  age,  sex,  condition  in  life, 
and  modes  of  existence.  1  be  meat  and  ale  which  formerly 
constituted  the  breakfast  even  of  ladies  in  high  rank  and  station, 
would  ill  assuit  w  ith  the  modern  habits  of  those  now  moving 
in  the  same  sphere;  while  the  ten  and  toast  of  a  London 
liishionable,  would  prove  a  sad  substitute,  to  the  labouring  rus¬ 
tic,  for  his  morning  supply  of  fat  pork.  While  we  have 
sensation  for  our  guide,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  deviate  to  any 
very  considerable  extent,  from  the  rule  of  propriety,  with 
respect  to  tho  quantity  or  quality  of  the  meal,  it  ought  always 
too  to  be  taken  into  account,  that  digestibility  is  rather  a  rela¬ 
tive,  than  an  abstract  term.  Fat,  for  instance,  we  should  infer 
from  experiment,  is  scarcely  soluble  in  the  human  stomach  ; 
and  yet,  how  much  of  it  is  daily  received,  not  only  with  im¬ 
punity.  but  with  the  most  salutary  eftect,  by  the  almost  vege¬ 
tating  ploughman,  whose  fate  is  to  toil  and  to  exist. 
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.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  some  substances  are  more* 
easy  of  digestion  in  the  general  way,  than  others ;  that  some  also, 
under  certain  limitations,  possess  more  of  a  nutritive  quality 
than  do  others  ;  and  the  present  pages  might  be  considered  as 
defective,  did  they  not  otter  to  the  inquisitive  reader  something 
of  a  comparative  estimate  or  classification  of  alimentary  sub¬ 
stances.  To  this  comparison,  then,  of  one  substance  with 
another,  we  now  proceed  ;  but  it  will  be  important  for  the 
reader  to  recollect,  that  nutritiveness  and  digestibility  are  not 
convertible  terms  ;  and  that  a  substance  may  be  wholesome  or 
unwholesome,  according  to  vulgar  terminology,  not  only  in 
reference  to  the  varying  circumstances  and  susceptibility  ot  the 
recipient,  but  as  it  may  be  more  nutritious  in  the  one  case, 
when  it  shall  have  been  assimilated,  or  in  the  other,  as  it  may 
be  more  easy  of  assimilation.  Oils,  for  example,  are  highly 
nutritious,  but  they  are  not  of  easy  digestion.  It  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  however,  whether  the  excessive  and  almost  exclusive 
attention  which  it  has  been  fashionable  of  late  to  give  to 
stomach  complaints,  may  not  have  made  us  a  little  too  fearful 
of  oily  and  butyraceous  substances  as  articles  of  diet. 

In  respect  ot  the  fleshy  or  flbrous  part  of  animal  food,  it 
will  be  found,  that  the  older  the  animal,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
the  more  easy  of  digestion  will  be  its  flesh.  Mutton,  which  is' 
decidedly  the  most  digestible  of  all  meats,  will  prove  much 
more  so  than  lamb,  because  the  flesh  from  the  younger  animal 
of  the  same  species  is  more  stringy  and  with  more  difficulty  di* 
vided,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  different  arrangement  of  the 
fat  amongst  the  muscular  flbres.  The  same  superiority  is 
found,  and  from  the  same  cause,  in  beef  over  veal :  indeed, 
there  are  many  stomachs  which  are  incapable  of  digesting  with 
facility  any  part  of  the  calf,  that  will  And  beef,  next  to  mut¬ 
ton,  of  the  most  easy  assimilation.  The  sex  too,  as  well  as 
the  age  of  the  animal,  modifies  the  digestibility  of  its  flesh  : 
the  fibres  of  the  male  animal  are  denser,  and  therefore  more 
nutritious  than  those  of  the  female  ;  while  the  flesh  of  the  latter 
is  more  easily  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  fluid.  According  as 
the  animal  has  been  domesticated  and  tamed,  or  killed  v^ile 
running  wild  in  the  fields,  will  its  flesh  be  found  to  differ  as 
to  its  digestible  and  nutritious  qualities :  in  the  former  cate, 
hardness  of  fibre  and  higher  nutritious  quality  characterize  the 
meat ;  while  in  the  latter,  the  flesh  is  softer,  more  digestible, 
but  not  so  sustaining. 

Fish,  in  the  general  way,  is  not  so  nutritious  as  the  flesh  of 
animals,  but  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  more  easy  of  digestion, 
and  its  assimilation  is  usually  accompanied  by  less  of  febrile 
excitement,  than  in  the  instance  of  what  is  more  commonly 
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called  animal  food.  Of  the  more  nutritive  tpcciM  of  this  kind 
of  food,  wt  are  told,  that  turbot,  cod,  whiting,  haddock,  floun» 
der,  and  sole  are  the  least  heating.  The  whiting  U  particularly 
adapted  for  weak  stomachs.  Cod  is  more  nutritive,  but  not 
quite  so  di:;cstible.  The  process  of  crimping  is  said  to  improve 
the  digestibility  aa  well  as  the  flavour  of  fish.  Turbot,  and 
especially  sole,  are  easy  of  digestion,  and  the  latter  is  particu* 
larly  adapted  for  weak  stomachs.  Salmon,  while  it  is  nutritive, 
is  oily  and  diflicult  of  digestion.  Salmon-trout  is  said  to  be 
less  nutritive  than  the  salmon  itself,  but,  as  being  leas  oily  and 
rich,  it  is  more  easily  digested.  Eels  are  very  indigestible : 
when  eaten.  Dr.  Paris  says,  they  should  always  be  qua* 
lifled  with  vinegar.  ShelUflsh  operates  upon  some  stomachs 
in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  causing  the  feeling  of  indigestion, 
attended  with  a  disordered  condition  of  the  body's  surfacai 
and  altogether,  this  species  of  aliment  may  he  considered  as 
not  the  most  digestible.  *  Oysters,'  says  Dr.  Paris,  '  enjoy  a 
'  reputation  which  they  do  not  seem  to  deserve  :  when  eaten 

*  cold,  they  are  frequently  distressing  to  weak  stomachs,  and 

*  require  the  aid  of  pepper  as  a  stimulant.* 

Of  birds,  those  which  furnish  white  meat,  afford  less  stimu¬ 
lating  articles  of  diet  than  the  browner  ones ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  white  meat  is  not  so  nutritive,  nor  does  it  afford  that 
highly  stimulating  chyle,  which  game  for  the  most  part  fur¬ 
nishes  ;  the  white  meat  is,  however,  best  adapted  for  indU 
vidu.'ils  with  feeble  digestion,  especially  for  such  as  are  liable  to 
the  production  of  much  febrile  irritation  during  the  digestive 
process. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  farinaceous  food,  the  common 
article  of  bread  requires  first  to  be  noticed,  which  is  usually 
made  from  ground  wheat,  and  is  found  in  the  forms  of  white 
and  brown  bread ;  the  latter  containing  the  bran  with  the  flour, 
the  former  consisting  of  the  flour  separated  from  the  husks  or 
bran.  The  former  is  aperient  in  its  tendency ;  for,  although  the 
farina  or  starch  of  the  wheat  has  rather  an  astringent  quality 
than  otherwise,  such  quality  is  counteracted  by  the  bran  of 
the  browu  bread  ;  the  scales  of  which  are  said  to  exert  a  me¬ 
chanical  action  upon  the  bowels,  and  thus  excite  (hem  into 
action.  The  astringent  effect  of  white  bread  is  often  increased 
by  the  aluminous  and  other  additions  that  are  made  to  the 
flour,  both  before  and  after  it  comes  into  the  hands  of  the 
baker ;  but  these  additions  are  probably  magnified  by  public 
apprehension,  and,  except  in  a  few  flagrant  instances,  are  not  so 
material  as  we  are  apt  to  suspect. 

In  speaking  of  this  article  of  food,  Mr.  Thackrah  has  the 
following  remarks: 
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*  SubtUncet  which  from  their  texture  or  consistence  ere  but  im* 
perfectly  pemdevt  by  the  gastric  juice,  must  be  difficult  of  digesrion. 
Hence,  new  bread  is  particularly  objecttonsbie.  Two  soldieri, 
(mentioned  by  Schmucker)  who  had  eaten  immoderately  of  fresh* 
baked  bread,  complained  of  great  uneasiness  at  the  stomach.  To 
this,  romiting  succeeded ;  the  abdomen  became  hard  and  tumid  i 
the  pulse  suuk,  and  death  was  the  speedy  result.  On  examination, 
the  intestines,  says  Schmucker,  were  found  extremely  distended  with 
air,  and  singulariy  contorteil.  A  large  bulk  eren  of  stale  bread  ia 
improper,  lu  cimtre  is  not  easily  penetrated  by  the  giatric  juice. 
Hence,  alien  the  fluid  is  defcctiyc,  oppression  snd  flatulence  arc  the 
common  consequence.  It  is  singular  that  bread,  which  we  esteem 
the  staff  of  life,  should  be  scarcely  known  in  many  countries,  and  dis¬ 
liked  in  some.  We  are  told,  that  the  first  threat  used  by  the  Porstan 
to  a  disobedient  child  is,  that  he  will  give  him  bread  to  eat.  1  con* 
ceive  that  our  estimate  of  bread  is  higher  than  its  merits.  It  affords 
much  less  nourishment  than  many  other  substaoces,  especially  those 
of  animal  origin  ;  and  though  less  exciting,  it  is  much  more  difficult 
to  digest.  \  aluable  as  one  among  the  articles  of  food,— valuable  also 
as  counteracting  the  too  stimulating  effects  of  flesh,  it  ia  still  by  no 
meant  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  and  best  support  of  man.’ 

The  potatoe,  next  to  wheat,  is  one  of  the  moat  common 
among  the  farinaceous  articles  of  food  that  is  used  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Islands;  and  it  is  a  useful  and  important  one.  That  which 
is  calleii  the  mealy  or  floury  potatoe  is  unquestionably  more 
digestible  than  the  wary  kind,  and  mealy  potatoes  may,  in 
many  cases,  prove  an  advantageous  substitute  for  biead. 
Mashing  interferes  with  their  digestibility,  partly  by  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  butter,  and  partly  by  the  process  superseding  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  mastication. 

Rice  is  the  bread  of  the  East,  and  it  may  with  us  be  occa¬ 
sionally  employed  as  an  article  of  food  when  mixed  with  other 
materials ;  and  sago,  tapioca,  arrow^root,  8cc.  (all  merely  varietiea 
of  farina)  may  be  used  both  dietetically  and  medicinally  with  oc¬ 
casional  advantage.  The  Ugumina,  or  pulses,  are  only  fit  for 
individuals  with  strong  digestive  powers  ;  both  peat  and  beans 
are,  however,  comparatively  easy  of  assimilation  when  taken 
very  young.  That  nuts  and  chestnuts  are  higiily  indigestible, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark.  Of  esculent  roots,  the  car¬ 
rot  is  one  of  the  most  nutritive,  from  the  quantity  of  saccharine 
matter  that  it  contains ;  but  it  is  not  of  so  easy  digestion  as  the 
turnip,  which  we  regard  as  one  of  the  most  wholeson^e  of  vege¬ 
tables,  if  we  may  fi>r  once  be  allowed  the  use  of  what  wc 
consider  as  an  objectionable  term.  The  parsnip  is  also 
nutritive  and  not  indigestible.  Radishes  are  neither  nutritive 
nor  arc  they  easily  assimilated.  Of  the  esculent  herbs,  water¬ 
cress  is  one  of  the  best.  The  lettuce  cuutaiiis  a  uarcoiic  priu- 
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oiplt.  Tbo  twumm^uaUlif  tc«4Miuibfc  i««pr9i|ailiiUiiaiidi%f 
htv«  generally  found  li  rather  deterioraladiAtMmUiapfovicjhjby 
Uio  <miiniig  Uial  i#  M^ly^aniDUyed*  t!  /  ''  ’i  is#l  •  i  ^ 
Cauiiflbwrtfi^linieoUari  ine  peeferabU  eefekJilia  of  ihoie 
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princiuaUy  eervaoeablQ^in  leieenlrtg  Uie  eilmulanl  quaUliew^M 
animal  food  *.  many  of  ihjlin  are  not  of  eery  easy  aieiiiiilalt0o» 
and  aomt  ooutaii^aa  .Vriinonioue  euonoe  which  ocoaaimii  the 
diaagfeeahlle  pdt)ur  o(c(|b|^ge  water.  AaparaguSi  when  yoing» 
il^nuldriuuGilagiuQU^^  a,tMipMiritivf. 

i>Of  fruitii  tba  chgrry  aiid  thpplumb  are  the  moat  objecUoiiablo. 
'Oil^opplaiHidthf  pear  tare  neither  of  thorn  ot  very  ready  digea* 

'  The  aina^oedod  friiita  are  by  far  the  mual  wbola^ 

*  Home.  Of  theec,  the  ripe  atrawben'y^  and  jaapbenry  dcaerve 

*  Jryferaith*  The  fra|ie  ia  alao  cooling  and laaitaoniio^  but 

and  aceda  aliould  be  rejected .^rnTha  |icoOieDarry  ia 

*  account  of  the  iiuiigeatibiUtyiof  die  ahin/ 
Paria*  bnt,  for  ouraelvea*  wv.  have  no  very  high 

iPC.,0>*  gwpe  or  tlie  gooafberry»  oven  without 
tgeic^UA^vaa»  ginl  aainai  and  accda.  Some  of  the  atone  frulta  ate  i 
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C99hfrv,  *%ji|i;niuh||)roc^»jalimeiitiry  aiibaiaacea  nnaea|ia\i  ' 
*  tmfpid  chigige,^  VMeiCipnnolplea  are  cktmicuNif  iiiodiAtd»»ikiri  ' 


*  M<'ir.\ja^Ucea^nwrW^ai^  oliaaged/  Bualitig  venderiiioiwe  * 
Bucaianccaf  eapier  oltdigeation  than  they  are  ia  their  nalairal  * 
•tatei  by  apfViniaiLdown  their  aoluble  principleti;  *  but  meea«  by  i 

*  thhi  aroeoMtiidopriv^  of  aoine  oi'  ita  autritive  propertieat  < 

*  |lH^aU>iuiien  and  gelatin  are  alao  acted  apua  f  ibe  foraier  being 

*  ^difietb  and  tlio  la^r.  coiivetted  into  a  gelatiaouaaabelaiioeJ> 

*  Mf  Paoai  hae  very  jueUy  ramarktdi  ikai  the  boiling  lempe*  • 

*  aalMit  iadoo  high  for  a  great  many  of  the  proceaaea  of  cook'* 

*  iNtaiOwd  n  lowor  ittmpamlare  and  a  greater  tiaiei  or^^a 

*  <2^  ia/ N#ma»  are  bettor,  luiapted  for  moat  of  them.*  Beef 
ainl^mullaii  4ea»  it  baa  baeOupra(ierlyt  atatedi  are  muok  nieve* 
calculated  for  iuvalideaikeii  gilt.  brofykaroClbtae  meata*' *  * 

Hy  the  proceaa  of  rotating,  there  ia  leas  loaa  auataioed  ki 
rrapeel  of  the  tinUAtioua|Hir|k>na  of  tneaWno  that  a  given  puaa^ 
titgi  cooked  ia  thia  way*  oeaUMii^  cwtcrii  fmribm,  more  oraae*' 
trgaac^.  liiiii  Alia  aaaie  qaaiUtly  of  boiled  mtat.  i  ^  ,  t  f  , 
higlUp  ubihntioiiabic  pre^a.  *  in  llwai  the  beet 

*  ie4ipplte<A>4baHi|0b4hu  mediaai  boiling  oil  or  l'ai»  wliiob  ia  ^ 

1  dll  *  , 
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*  rtntWrcd  fninyrenmatir.  iiid,  the?efor<%  t»xlr«iii»ly  litblt  todii* 

*  with  ine  ulomach/ 

*  BroiHnflf  By  ihii  op«nilion»  tht  tuddvn  browtiini^  or  htf* 

*  donin}c  of  th«  mirhuso  prtytntt  iht  tvopomtioii  of  tht  juiooo^f 

*  the  meat,  which  imparU  a  peculiar  ttndemeaa  to  it  it  ia  Iht 

*  form  aelected  aa  the  moat  eligible  by  Uioae  who  attk  to  In* 

*  vigorate  themativoa  by  Iht  art  of  IrrfMifg.* 

*  Baking.  The  peculiarity  of  thia  proctaa  deptnda  uixm  tht 

*  atibaianoe  Iwing  heated  in  a  conAntd  apace,  which  (Kwa  not 

*  permit  the  escape  of  the  fumta  arising  iVom  it ;  the  meal  i^ 

*  therefore,  from  the  retention  of  itajuioea,  rendered  more  sapid 

*  and  tender.  Hut  baked  meals  are  not  so  easily  digested^  on 

*  accounl  of  a  greater  retentieii  of  their  oils,  which  are,  more* 

*  over,  in  an  einpyretimolic  ainte.* 

When  speaking  on  the  subject  of  condiments,  Dr.  Parts  en* 
logiies  highly  the  employment  of  salt  with  mdat  \  and  in  bia 
favourable  opinion  of  thia  very  useful  addition  to  our  daily  diet, 
we  art  disposed  fully  to  coincide.  We  imagine,  indeea,  Ibni 
the  virtues  and  corrective  properties  of  aolt  taken  with  food  are 
not,  for  the  most  part,  aumctently  appreciated.  In  answer  lo 
the  objection  which  might  be  started  againsi  its  use,  from  the 
acknowledged  iiidigtstiDility  of  snitetl  meats,  our  Author  very 
properly  remarks,  Inal  *  the  salt  thus  combined  with  the  aiitmai 

*  flbre,  ought  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  the  condiment  upon 

*  which  ao  much  haa  been  auid ;  a  chemical  combination  haa 

*  taken  place,  and,  although  it  it  difhcult  lo  explain  the  nature 

*  of  the  aHinitiea  which  have  been  hroiiglit  into  action,  or  thot 

*  of  the  compound  to  which  they  have  given  origin,  it  ia  aufl- 

*  oiantly  evictent  that  the  texture  of  the  fibre  ia  so  changed  M 

*  to  be  leaa  nutritive,  aa  well  aa  leas  digestible,*  To  the  mode¬ 
rate  enmioyment  of  vegetable  acid,  aa  of  vinegar  or  lemon 
juice,  Dr.  Paris  ia  also  partial.  The  use  of  heating  and  arc- 
niatio  oondimeiits  would  argue,  either  that  the  food  to  which 
they  are  appended  ia  indigestible,  or  that  the  stomach  into 
which  they  art  taken,  ia  in  a  condition  of  morbid  inauactpli* 
bility.  *  But,  mischievoua  aa  the  use  of  aromatic  oondimente 

*  may  be,  it  ia  innocent  in  compariaon  of  swallowing  a  quantity 

*  of  brandy  to  prevent  the  upbraiding  of  our  atomacht,  or  all 

*  increaaed  libation  of  wine  to  counteract  the  diatreea  which  an- 

*  pervtnet  a  too  coptout  meal,— as  if  drunkeiitieaa  were  an  an- 

*  lidoie  to  gluttony.*  ° 

On  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  a  mixture  of  IikmI,  there 
are  differenoes  of  opinion.  It  ia  universally  allowed,  that  one 
apeotea  of  food  ia  of  more  easy  digestion  than  another ;  and 
e  priurip  one  would  imagine,  that  if  iSe  aaeal  were  comnoeed  of 
two  or  more  nilieloa,  whose  digeetihllil^  ebatreolealy,  wevw 
dillerent,  the  process  of  digeelien  woum  not  be  ae  Uk«i]r 
Vdl.  XXVII.  3  A 
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to  proceed  with  regularity  as  in  the  case  of  only  one  trtieie 
of  diet  being  made  use  of.  Such  is  the  opini^  of  Dr.  Partr, 
who  remarks^  that  when  the  stomach  is  olmr|^d  with  contents 
that  do  not  harmonize  with  each  other,  we  shall  hawe  the  se^ 
rul  parts  of  the  mixed  mass  at  the  same  time  in  diiierent  stages 
of  digestion  ;  one  part  will  therefore  be  retained  beyond  the 
period  destined  for  its  expulsion,  while  another  will  be  hurried 
forward  before  its  change  has  been  sufliciently  completed.  *  It 

*  as  then,*  he  adds,  *  highly  expedient,  particularly  for  those 

*  with  weak  stomachs,  to  eat  but  one  species  of  food,  so  that 

*  it  may  all  be  digested  and  expelled  at  nearly  the  same  period 
of  time ;  that  amen  the  duodenal  digestion  has  been  fully 

^  Qslablished,  the  operations  of  the  stomach  shall  hare 

*  ceased.* 

In  reply,  however,  to  this  objection  against  the  plurality  of 
arUctea  in  meals,  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  combination  of 
materials  in  the  stomach  may  present  to  its  energies  a  mass 
yery  different  with  respect  to  solubility  in  the  gastric  juice,  than 
cpuld  be  estimated  by  the  relations  of  each  one  separately  to 
thy  digestive  power.  In.consistency  with  this  assumption,  wc 
are  told  by  another  of  the  authors  before  us.  that  variety  in 
the  articles  of  food  is  sometimes  desirable.  The*  fact,  he  sap, 
is  established,  that  the  stomach  will  digest  a  compound  mass 
with  more  ease  than  a  like  bulk  of  one  substance.  When, 
therefore,  the  pow  er  of  this  organ  is  greatly  reduced,  the  meals 
should  consist  of  several  ingredients,  or  of  compound  dishes. 

It  should  seem  that  our  continental  neighbours  act,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  dietetic  habits,  under  this  impression  ;  for,  whtid 
foey  banter  our  national  capacity  of  stomach,  and  express  sur- 
.prise  at  the  quantity  of  solid  fibrous  substance  that  an  English¬ 
man  will  receive  and  digest,  they  themselves,  in-  respect  >to 
quantity,  beat  us  out  and  out,  and  partake  of  dish  after 
d|s)vil^^rapid  succession,  to  an  extent,  and  with  an  impunity 
tw  are  really  astonishing. 

^  It  will  be  now  in  order,  to  make  a  remark  or  two  on  the 
Jfvipds  of  eating  ;  and  here  let  the  observation  be  adverted  to, 
wiiich  we  formerly  adduced  from  Dr.  Monro,  respecting  the 
pffects  of  food  in  exciting  the  biliary  secretion.  A  due  ap- 
l^eciation  of  this  fact  would  serve  at '  any  rate  to  qualify  the 
commonly  received  maxim,  that  *  it  is  proper  for  weakly  per¬ 
sons  to  eat  little  and  often.’  It  is  so,  rather  than  that,  wiet 
long  intervals  of  fasting,  they  should  make  a  hurried  and  an 
enormous  meal ;  but,  besides  that  the  habit  of  frequent  eating 
is  increased  by  wbat  it  is  fed  on,  and  besides  the  inconvenience 
to  the  individual  of  indulging  in  a  habit  which  makes  him  de¬ 
pendent  upon  constant  refreshment,  it  may  be  fairly  questioned, 
whether  unduly  repeated  calls  u|K)n  the  chylopoietic  and  assis¬ 
tant  chylopoietic  viscera,  may  not  become  destructive  of  their 
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o«fn>|Mttrpoae^iaAMlitend(eventuUly  to  ex^auft  tl^  ki  %  pre- 
nuUure.aoly^i  Wf^rtM^ve  already  said  enough  id  convince  our"^ 
rea^ra^  thm  we  are  far  from  being  apostlea  of  that  creed  which! 
oioeidera  abaiintuce  to  be  .  every  thing*  and  which  runs  in  di« 
rect  oppoeition  to  the  dictates  of  nature  for  ^e  sake  of  follow- 
iog  the. fancies  of  r  system ;  but*  on  the  other  hand*  we  fully 
accord  with  the  opinion*  that  the  habit  of  frequ^t  refreshment 
is  oAenttmes  merely  haUt,  and  that*  for  preserving  or  restoring 
the  due  tone  of  the  stomachi  it  ought,  as  much  as  is  at  all  con¬ 
sistent,  with  the  comforts  of  the  individual*  to  be  resitted. 

*  The  sensation  of  faintness/  says  Dr*  Paris*  ^  is  often  an 

*  artificial  want,  created  by  habit*  and  must  be  cured  by  |e- 

*  storing  the  jmtieut  to  regular  meals,  which  is  to  be  effecteii 
“by  gradually  lengthening  the  intervals  of  eating/  *  The 

*  practice  of  frequently  taxing  scraps  of  food/  says  anot^dr 
of  Uie  authors  nowon  our  taule*  *  keeps  the  g^trlcWUnds* 

(  he  might  have  added  the  biliary*  the  pancreatic*  <tndo^eif 
sccretories)  '  in  oonstant  excitement,  ana  thus  weak^j^'^ln^V^ 
^8ecretion;  it  breaks  in  upon  the  round  of  digestipp ;  ^nd 

*  habituates  tiie  stomach  to  propel  its  contents  scarce^ 


^f^equent  ingestion ;  peculiar  situations  may  oblige  men  to  efit 
^often,  and  the  organs  after  a  time  may  accommodate  them- 

*  selves  to  the  practice/  That  habit  may  in  this,  as  in  othjsr 
particulars*  induce  a  sort  of  second  nature*  is  well  shewn  by 
the  following  anecdote  related  to.  Stark  by  Franklin^  'A 

*  gentleman*  having  been  taken  by  the  Barbary,, Coraaira,  wa# 

*  .employed  to  work  in  the  quarries.  The  only  food  allowed 
*bim  was  barley,  a  certain  quantity  of  which  was  pat  into  hit 

*  pockets  every  morning.  Water  he  foundlat  the  place  of  la- 

*  hour.  His  practice  was*  to  eait  a  little  now  and  theiV|  whibt 

*  at  work ;  and  having  remained  many  years  in  slavery,  he 

*  acquired  so  far  the  habit  of  eating  frequently*  and  little  a 
Mime,  that  when  he  retunied  home,  his  only  food  was^^ngei^ 

^  bread  nuts*  which  he  carried  in  his  pockets,  and  of  whicii 

*  Ate  from  time  to  time/  i  ^  r  ** 

The  intervals*  however*  between  meals  ougnt/.io  the  general 
way,  especially  if  the  individual  be  not  robust*  to  bp  scarcely 
ipore  than  from  four  to  six  houiB.  Very  late  dining  is  objec¬ 
tionable  upon  a  twofold  priocipile ;  for*  in  tbe  firsts  place*  it  * 
either  implies  fasting  too  long,  or  imposes  the  additional  meal 
of  luncheon  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  evening  is  the  ttme 
at  which  the  system  has  a  natural  tendency  to  febrile  imtafioq* 
and  when*  consequently,  tbe  stomach  is  not  in  a  condition  ic)  se^ 
about  the  fatiguing  operation  of  dij^esting  a  large  and  foQ'tdeitl* 

A  I 
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Three  meals  a-diiy  Are  for  the  most  part  )mthA:AQnt.;{.hy^  the 
feeble,  who  luuy  not  be  uble  to  take  suiheient  iiouri«bio«u4  in 
these  meals,  either  on  account  of  deficient  aiipetite  or  deftactive 
cNgestion,  a  fourtli  may  be  added  ;  and  |  the  Wst  di vision  of  the 
tmie  for  these  repasts  would  ‘  be,  about  eight,  and  two|  arjd 
seven.  Uut  to  persons  who  live  in  society,  and  who  are  thus 
under  the  frequent  necessity  of  adapting  themselves  to  the 
habits  of  uUiers,  some  objection  may  lie  against  extreme  punu* 
tuality  iu  home  routine,  as  it  may  come  to  make  them  morbidly 
susceptible  to  tiie  etl'ects  of  out  of  door  irregularity  ;  and,  after 
^ail,  perhaps,  frugality  in  quantity  is  of  more  consequence  than 
regularity  in  penod.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  more  solid 
**the  meal,  the  longer  may  be  the  interval  ;  and  upon  this  prin- 
cij^le,  if  we  wish  to  avoid  *  the  obieclionable  repast  of  luncheon,* 

OY  the  sinking  sensations  for  lacK  of  it,  the  bieakfast  should  be 
^constituted  of  more  substaiUial  materials  than  the  habits  of 
the  prestul  times  sanction.  Liquids,  however,  are  said  to  be 
called  Cor  iu  our  first  meal,  on  account  of  the  loss  which  the 
^iiuidaj  of  the  body  have  sustained  by  perspiration,  as  well  as 
by  the  quality  of  newly  elaborated  matter  iiiuoduced  into  the 
oiimilation  during  sleep,  'fea,  to  many  persons,  (says  Dr. 
Paris,)  is  n  beverage  which,  though  otherwise  agreeable  and 
useftil,  contains  too  little  nutriment ;  and  i  have,  therefore,  (he 
adds,)  found  barley  water  or  thin  gruel  a  very  useful  substitute. 
A  gentleman,  (this  Author  goes  on  to  say,)  some  time  since, 
applied  to  me  in  consequence  of  an  acidity  which  constantly 
tormented  him  during  the  interval  between  breakfast  and  diu* 
her,  but  at  no  oilier  period  of  the  day ;  he  had  tried  the  edect 
of  milk,  tea,  coflee,  and  cocoa,  but  uniformly  without  success. 

1  advised  him  to  eat  toasted  bread  with  a  slice  of  the  lean  part 
of  cxdd  mutlon,  and  lo  drink  a  large  enp  of  barley  water,  for 
the  purpose  of  dilution.  Since  the  adtqHion  of  this  plan,  he 
has  entirely  lost  his  complaint,  and  continues  to  enjoy  his 
inorniiig  diversions  without  molestation. 

,  To  say  of  what  the  dinner  ought  to  consist,  would  be  repeti- 
^tima,  wfler  what  we  have  stated  on  the  subject  of  solid  aliment ; 
and  the  advantaffes  of  taking  tea,  not  immediiitely  upon,  but  a 
,  few  JioiiiA  afur  the  main  meal,  have  been  adverted  to  in  the 
t  extract  from  Dr.  Paris  on  the  head  of  bquid  ingesta*.  ' 

i  . . .  . — — 

•  While  the  practice  of  taking  tea  two  or  three  hoars  after,  rather 
than  amniodiately  upon  a  ftiH  meiilt  ii  proper,  coffee  msy  be  taken 
with  AdvaoiSjM  Jirreilff  after  it ;  and  we  are  hsppy  to  find  the  custom 
^  taking  ceieo,  comparatively  soon  at  least,  after  the  dinner  is  over, 
ii  ^ginning  to  obtain.  If  it  were  only  that  thereby  the  desire  and 
relish  for  l^e  libations  of  wine  are  considerablj  lessened,  the  fatliiuii 
xaay  ^ Juuk’d  as  a  good  one.  Wc  partly  owe  its  adopiiou  to  cnir 
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*'  *  Iti  the  l^lTzabcth/the^hobnitjr  ehi^^nti^J»erc  i^cuatpiiiffl 
dine  at  VteV6hf  '(d  fup*  between ^Kve  and  tii^,  and  lo  go  to  bed  al'teo* 
It  U  ehet^fWb  eTi<^f,  that' any  ai^uraeiit  in  fatour  Uiia  meaii 
fcMindcd  upon  the  healthy  eondition  of  oar  ancciiortV  mtitt  bo  (alia* 
cious.  By  supper,*  in  li^edern  tttnet,  we  understand  It'd  ale  meal  Jcl^ 
before  bed-tiine.  But  as  sleep  it  not  favourable  to'  oye^y  itQ|Wbf 
digestion,  it  is  very  questionable,  whether  retiring  to  rest  with  «  Ml 
stomach  can,  under  any  circumstanoea,  be  salutary.  During  the 
first  part  of  the  process,  or  that  of  chymifioatiotw  f  ptraon  aoai^dtid 
inay,  perhaps,  sleep  quietly,  unless,  indeed,  ihe^  oiorbia  disiaqaiott  jff 
the  stomach  should  impede  respiration,  and  occasion  distrtpai 
when  the  food  has  passed  out  of  the  stomach,,  and  the  pfDfetii|i|0,  ^ 
chylificatioii  and  sanguification  have  been  eitablished,  ibe 
propensity  of  the  body  is  for  activity,  and  the  invalid  awaltef  ilU^ 
period,  und  remains  in  a  feverish  state  for  some  hours.'  UMn'^ims 


repast,  whicli  is  generally  useful  to  dyspeptica ;  and 
and  facetiously  observed,  that  *  some  muividuala  need  inol  ' 
their  night  caps,  if  they  do  not  first  bribe  their  afomaohs  to gddd 
behaviour.*  * - i  MitK  * 


Ao  egg,  lightly  boiled,  or  a  piece  of  dry  |oaat,(|lfitb;a 
small  quantity  of  white  wiue  negus,  will  often  secure  a  irauquH  niglb^, 
which  would  otherwise  be  past  with  restlesancss.  Amopi^t  the  in* 
tellectual  part  of  the  community,  there  has  ever  te^isteu  a  fttdpg 
predilection  id  favour  of  supfiers;  the 'labour  of  the'df^  Kas  beqn 
lieriormed,  the  hour  is  sacred  to  conviviality,  ibd'  tHb’pdrfod  ,ti"one 
which  is ’nor  likely  to  be  interrupted  by  rnhl  'of  Dosibi^.O  To 
those  in  health,  such  indulgences  may  be  oCcalioml1y.'Mo#rd  i  bdt 
the  physician  should  be  cautfoea  how  he  gtv^^his  saumidtt  Id ‘their 
wliolesomenuss.  The  hilarity  which  ia  (bit  lit  thia  ptvfoduf  ^faef^dby, 
must  not  be  received  as  aaigual  for  rraairing  to'the'baoqiiqt^  but 
an  indication  of  the  sangu’ihcation  of  the  previdua  lDrah^^li(fM  ^  ..d 

It  may  be  expected  of  ua,  before  we  .dismiss  the 
meals,  to  answer  the  frequent  question,  whether  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  tea,  as  an  article  of  diet,  may  be  conhlderdd^'ds 
injurious  or  otherwise.  -  On  this  ltead‘  much*  diversil^^, 
even  absolute  contrariety  of  opinion^  bus^  obtainedl'^^ft  Ms . 
been  said,  that  a  physioian- o^ebraiedt ‘foir  his  trehthieh^tif 
the  insane,  used  to  express  it  as  bis  opinion  that  he  owed  half 
bis  practice  to  China  tea  ,  and  HMMy  regard  tlie  bAbii'of4irinlc« 
ing  it,  as  highly  iqjurioud  to  thediervoue  syetem  wliifobtbei%. 


When  taken !  in  jthiahrayV  it 


recent  intercourse  with  the  (  _ 

should  be  made  strong,  clear/ abd-witbopc  cream,  Oa  even  inilk,.^' 

I  *  There  are  two  oplniootwhrond  xniihe  eebjeol  ef  illilhidvi  he1 


of  which  appeara  to  be  founded  mi  imXi  The  one  *4sr 
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on  the  contrary,  maintain  its  satubrity,  arguing'that  rt  tends 
to  lessen  the  consumption  of  more  solid,  but  less*  saltrtury^  in^ 
^bta,  checks  the  disposition  to  \vine*drinking  in  undue  quan¬ 
tities,  and  is  exhilirating  without  being  exhausting.  Our 
opinion  on  this  head  is  intermediate ;  we  verily  believe  that 
the  dreadful  cohort  of  constitutional  derangements  which, 
being  below  the  grade  of  nosological  disorders,  pass  under 
the  gcnenvl  denomination  of  nervous  ailments,  has  been  in¬ 
creased  by  the  custom  of  tea-drinking  ;  and  that  our  frames 
generally  are  more  hardy,  the  less  we  habituate  them  to 
any  snccics  of  excitation  that  does  not  nourisli  as  well  as 
stimulate.  Among  the  poor  of  the  metropolis,  we  are  sorry 
to  sec  the  custom  so  generally  prevail,  of  taking  tea  at 
almost  all  times  of  the  day  ;  since  the  temporary  stimulus  that 
it  gives,  is  followed  by  that  sort  of  relaxation  of  nerve  and 
depression  of  spirit,  which  induces  the  consumer  of  it  to  re¬ 
sort  to  a  still  more  reprehensible  and  baneful  custom,  viz.  that 
of  taking  anient  and  raw  spirits ;  a  practice,  respecting  the 
ihiscbief  of  which  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt.  Wc  dcqire- 
cafe  likewise  the  custom  of  introducing  young  persons  to  the 
tea-table.  The  later  in  life  the  habit  becomes  established,  the 
better.  Tea-drinking,  to  children  and  youths,  is  both  positively 
and  negatively  injurious.  * 

*  Tliat  the  products  of  fermentation  have  proved  a  copious 
source  of  wide-spreading  mischief,  both  of  a  physical  and 
a  moral  kind,  no  one  can  for  a  moment  question;  but  wc  think 
it  extremely  problematical,  whether  man,  as  he  at  present  ex¬ 
ists  in  this  country,  could  altogether  forego  their  use  w  ith  ad¬ 
vantage,  or  with  impunity. 

Uespeefing  the  good  or  bad  cfTwcts  of  wines,  very  little  can 
be  said,  that  may  ne  taken  as  a  rule  for  individual  practice. 
Oue  thing  respecting  tl^cm  seems  pretty  certain  and  uniform  ; 
viz.  that  liie  wines  which  are  manufactured  in  this  country,  arc 
more  apt  to  disagree  with  delicate  stomachs,  than  those  which 
arc  imported  from  foreign  parts.  This  has  been  attributed  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  malic  acid  in  the  fruits  of  Britain  ;  and 
it  has  been  remarked,  •  that  all  those  wines  which  contain  an 

•  excess  of  malic  acid,  are  of  bad  quality.’  It  is  this  acid 
which  predominates  in  cyder  and  perry,  neither  of  which  li¬ 
quors,  nowever  agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  suitable  to  persons 
with  feeble  powers  of  digestion. 

Dr.  Paris  tells  us,  that,  in  a  dietetic  point  of  view*,  wines 
may  be  arranged  in  four  classes ;  viz,  sweet  wines,  sparkling 
wines,  dry  and  light  wines,  and  dry  and  strong  wines.  In  the 

order  b  especially  prevalent  in  this  country.  The  other,  that  it  has 
wHhin  the  few  past  yean  been  very  much  un  the  increase,  tkc  Dr* 
But  f  iAvs^s  XKvrk  on  Mental  Derangement* 
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first  cla^  are  included,  the  wines  of  Cyprus*  the  IViio  Colfo  of 
the  ItuUans,  and  the  Vinum  Coctum  of  the  antients*  Frontignac* 
the  rich  and  luscious  wines  of  Canary,  the  celebrated  Tokay, 
the  Vino  Tinto,  the  Italian  Montehascone.  the  Persian  Schiras* 
the  Malmsey  wines  of  Candia,  Chio,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos,  and 
those  of  the  other  Islands  of  the  Archipelago.  On  ao- 
couut  of  the  ouautity  of  sugar  contained  in  these  wines,  they 
are  nutritive,  out,  from  the  same  cause,  they  are  apt  to  dia* 
agree  with  weak  stomachs. 

The  sparkling  or  effervescent  wines  include  the  Cham¬ 
pagne  :  these  *  rapidly  intoxicate  in  consequence  of  their  alco- 

*  hoi,  which  is  suspended  in,  or  more  probably  in  chemicat 

*  combination  with,  carbonic  acid  gas,  being  thus  apolied  in  a 

'  sudden  and  very  divided  state  to  a  large  extent  ot  nervous 
'surface;  for  the  same  reason,  their  efi'ects  are  generally  as 
‘  transitory  as  they  are  sudden.'*  i 

Tlic  dry  and  light  wines  comprehend  the  Ilock,  Rhenish, 
Burgundy,  Claret,  &c.  The  Hock,  Rhenish,  and  other  wines 
of  this  class  are  the  least  injurious  of  any,  on  account  of  their 
not  containing  any  uncotnbined  alcohol.  Burgundy  would  ap* 
pear,  however,  to  possess  some  stimulant  property  that  is  not 
suiBcicntly  accounted  for. 

Madeira,  Port,  and  Sherry,  are  arranged  under  the  head  of 
dry  and  strong  wines.  These  are  stimulating,  hut,  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  tonic  and  salubrious,  if  employed  only  in 
due.  quantities  and  under  proper  restrictions. 

Beer  is  the  liquor  best  adapted  for  that  portion  of  our 
countrymen  whose  muscular  energies  are  called  into  more  ex¬ 
tensive  service  than  their  intellectual  powers ;  and  it  it  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  those  individuals  whose  labour  is  in  the  Oj)en 
air.  This  liquor  differs  from  wine,  in  containing  less  of  ardent 
spirit,  and  more  of  nutritive  material ;  so  that  it  is  literally 
meat  and  drink  at  the  same  time.  The  addition,  too,  of  the 
hop,  constitutes  a  very  important  peculiarity  in  this  species  of^ 
fermented  liquor.  Ale,  Porter,  and  Small  Beer  are  the  three 
more  generally  used  liquors  of  this  class.  The  first  contmps 
comparatively  large  quantity  of  farinaceous  matter  and  aaceba*? 
rine  mucilage  in  a  state  of  less  decomposition,  and  is  thefe*. 
fore  more  Aliening,  and  should  be  added  tx)  diet,  which 
itself  is  not  very  nutritive,  rather  than  taken  in  cornMnalion 
with  a  highly  nourishing  food  :  the  ale-drinker,  too,  ought  to 
take  muen  exercise,  otherwise  he  will  find  bis  digestion  dis- 

4 

*  Mr.  Hare  supposes,  as  we  intimated  in  the  first  sectioii  of  llic 
present  article,  that,  in  all  cases  of  intoxication,  there  is  an  actual 
transference  of  a  portion  of  the  intoxicating  material  freni  the  ato* 
roach  to  the  brain;  and  the  suddenness  with  which  the  sparkling  wines 
affect  the  head,  seems  in  accordance  with  the  asutroption. 
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turbed,  and  bis  system  clogged,  by  the  liberal  potation  of  hit 
favourite  beverage.  Small  bw,  is  but  litUe  more  than  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  the  refuse  grain,  and  is  not,  when  taken  alone,  cal¬ 
culated  to  agree  with  weak  atomachav  but,  if  drunk  rather  new, 
it  would  prove  more  talubrioua  as  a  dinner  beverage,  than 
the  wines  that  are  so  much  employed.  Porter  is,  perhaps, 
more  tonic  and  more  invigorating,  while  it  wi  less  nourishing 
than  ale  ;  the  liquorice  and  other  materials  which  are  used  in 
its  composition,  are  many  of  them,  to  say  the  worst,  harmless; 
and  even  when  quassia  is  substituted  for  hop,  no  great  injury 
is  done,  although  the  practice  is  highly  reprehensible.  The 
soporitio  matters  that  are  occasionally  used,  are,  of  course, 
objectionable,  and  likely,  when  largely  employed,  in  conjunc- 
tion  with  the  other  ingredients  of  porter,  to  create  a  tendency 
to  apoplectic  oHection,  But  habit  takes  off  a  good  deal  from 
these  effects  f  and^  although  we  should  be  the  last  to  sanction 
adulterations  of  professed  simples  in  any  way,  we  are  dis> 
posed  to  think  that,  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of 
oread,  public  alarm  has  been  unduly  excited,  both  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  evil  and  the  de^^ree  of  consequent  mischief,  it 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  knavery  of  mo¬ 
dern  habits,  in  respect  of  the  deterioration  of  our  articles  of 
diet,  the  estimates  which  have  recently  been  taken  of  the  life 
and  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  have  demon* 
atrated  a  considerable  improvement  within  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury.  A  great  portion  of  this  improvement  is,  we  conceive, 
attributable  to  our  increased  power  of  mitigating  the  virulence, 
and  arret tiog  the  spread  of  contagious  fevers ;  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  diminution  of  deaths  from  small-pox;  but,  still,  it 
is  not  in  consistency  with  the  fact  of  improvement,  to  suppose 
that  we  are  qiiaiHiig  poison  with  every  potation,  and  that  in  all 
our  transmuting  pit>cesses,  *  death  is  in  the  pot.’ 

The  medicinal  considerations  connected  with  the  subject  of 
Indigestion,  we  6nd  we  must  again  defer  to  the  ensuing  Num¬ 
ber,  when  we  shall  attempt  to  arbitrate  the  question  between 
Dr.  Philip  and  his  opponents,  respecting  the  immediate 
and  remote  circumstances  induced  by  a  deranged  state  of  the 
stomach  and  its  appendages. 
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